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Preface 


As a teacher of History during my long educational career, 
T have had an opportunity of dealing with the whole range of 
Indian History as well as the History of all European countrics, 
Asa writer, I had to deal with the whole of Indian History and 
make a careful study of the events of what are commonly known 
asthe Three Periods of History. My field of special research is 
mediacval Indian History but I havekept my vision wide and have 
not ignored the other aspects of it. T have always liked a broader 
outlook and belived that narrow specialization leads to pedantry. 
A wider horizon in describing the event of the past is a valuable 
aid to a historian, 


The Sixteenth and Sevenicenth Centuries are occupied with 
the rise, growth, glory, and affluence of the Indian Timurid 
Empire. In the last decade of the Seventeenth Century began 
the decline of the Empire owing to wrong policies, and towards 
the end of the century its fall became inevitable. The Eight- 
eenth century began with the accession of imbecile kings and 
degenerate nobles who were powerless to keep together the Em- 
pire which was in the process of dissolution, ‘The rise of the new 
racesin the Empire itself made its rehabilitation difficult. and 
the forcign invaders hastened its doom. 


The signs of Hindu revival became manifests on all sides. 
The Jats the Marathas, the Rajputs and the Sikhs rose like a 
Phalanx to demolish the empire. The story of its decline and the 
rise of powerful caste-nations invests our history with a pathetic 
interest like that which inspired Gibbon to write the history of 
the Decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

In the present volume the story of the Eighteenth Century is 
unfolded with a view to acquainting the lay Reader and the 
professed Student of history with the forces that work to bring 
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about the fall of kingdoms and empires, and the habits and 
attitudes which lead to the degencration of human. societies, 
India is a country in which caste-groups haye always existed and 
exercised a profound influence on her history. They teach us a 
lesson, warn us against the fatal results of political dis-unity and 
emphesise the necessity of foresight and wisdom in organizing the 
administration of the country. 


The Eighteenth Gentury is sometimes deseribed as the dark 
age of Indian History. The description is only partially true; 
there were great men and women in the eighteenth century, great 
rulers, warriors and statesmen but there was ulter lack of unity 
and national patriclism. They concentrated their attention on 
their small field and neglected the larger interests of the whole 
country. They showed culpable readiness to sacrifice the whole 
for the part. Added to this lack of unity was the utter absence 
ofnationlism, love of liberty, and regard for the rights of man 
and international morality and obligation. A state of confusion 
was created which made it easy for the foreigners to bring the 
whole country under their sway. [urope was under Enlightened 
despots in the Eighteenth Century, Indian rulers knew nothing 
about the modern methods of administration; they had not 
established even a printing press to print books or newspapers 
for the advancement of the people. At atime when the Half- 
civilized countries of Burope like Russia and pro-catholic Austria 
were introducing reforms and England was, as a result of the 
industrial revolution, was becoming the workshop of the world, 
Indian rulers were fighting among themselves, making room for 
the foreigners who were superior to them in diplomacy, state-crafe 
and military organization. India became a congerics of States 
which, one by one went under the yoke of foreign traders and a 
large part of the map became Red. Such is the tragic story of 
India’s history which is no pride to us and to write it without 
malice and bitter anguish of the soul is a difficult task. 


Allahabad 
5th March, 1973 Ishwari Prasad 
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CHAPTER I 


Decline and Fall of the Mughal Empire 


The year 1700 marks an epoch in Indian History, Auran- 
cb who was the ruler of Hindustan was approaching his end. 
Bigoted and suspicious by nature, he was a master of the art of 
dissimulation and noone could fathom the depths of his heart. 
His policy wasa failure. By conviction and temperament he was 
an orthocdex Sunni Muslim, who had no faith in Akbar’s principle 
of Sulali-i-Kul and looked upon religuous toleration as an act of 
folly and sin, His numerous acts of unwisdon fostered discontent 
throughout the country and his attempt te turn India into Darul- 
Islam provoked suff resistance [rom the various sections of the 
non-Muslim population. He hac many good qualities lyut they 
were neutralised by his fanaticism. According to the evidence of 
contemporary Muslim writers, he was apious Muslim who 
followed the Shara and lived his life in conformity to the Muslim 
ideal, He hated the Hincus and Shias alike and wanted to turn 
our ancient land into an Islamic country. The Rajputs who 
had shed theiy blood in the service of the empire turned against 
hin and became his bitterest enemics. The Marathas, Bundclas, 
Jats, Sikhs allturned against him and broke out into open 
revolt against his authority. The Hindus who were exasperated 
by his hostile and oppressive measures started a movement 
of revivalism in the country to withstand the tyranny of the 
state. From a beneficial orpanisation for the protection and well- 
being of the people, the empire became an outlandish cngine of 
tyranny and the forces of disintegration began to work on all 
aides with redoubled vigour. It was the fanaticism of the Mugh- 
als that had called into existence the militant scet of the Sikhs, 
who from meck and gentle followers of Guru Nanak became 
fierce warriors, thirsting for the blood of their cnemics and or- 
ganised themsclyes in the Khalsa forthe defence of the Hindu 
religion under the leadership of Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
and last of the Gurus. 


The prolonged wars in the Deccan had drained the resources 
of the anpite and even alter 25 years’ continued warfare the re- 
sistance of the Marathas was not broken. After Shivaji’s death 
his sceond son Raja Ram who was only 10 years of was 
crowned at Raigarh by his mother Soray Bai in April 1680 with- 
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out thinking of the consequences of the act, Shumblnaj: who was 
confined in the fort of Panhala decided ty seize the direne. He 
put the commandant of the fort to death and acquired possession 
afit. Then he went to Raigarh and withthe help of Hambir 
Rao Mohite, the commander clicf, set aside Raja Ram, threw him 
and his mother into prison, and declared hinwelf as king. Shane 
bhuji did not get on well with kis father’s officers and employed 
in Jus service a Tralinan from Kawuuj, Kavi Kahisli Ivy mane, 
who knew Sanskrit and also composed verses in Tindi. "The 
Marathas looked upon him aya forciguer antl resented his into 
ferenec in the alfhirs of the state, The presener of two kings aul 
the intrigucs of the chiefs caused dissensions im (he Muratha 
camp. 


A new complication was introduced into the politics of the 
Deccan. Auranzeb’s fourth son Akbar who had fled after the 
desertion of Rajputs in the war between them and the empire in 
the north went to the Maratha court to seck Shambhuji’s help to 
enable him to seize the throne of Delhi from his father, Rum- 
mour spread inthe country that Prince Akbar had yone to ue 
south andthe Empcroralso marched in pursuit ofhim, The 
Prince was well received by the Marathas anda joint plan was 
formed to raid the emperor's campat Aurangabad. ‘lis did 
not tateralise and through Mughal manipulations, il seems, 
Shambhuji was involved ina war with the Siddis of jinjira and 
later with the Portuguese at Chaul, The Marathas were attacked 
by the imperial arnry and they were defeated. Shambluyji and 
Kavi Kalash bath were captured and thrown into prisom. Shan- 
bhuji was told that his life would be spared if he surrendered the 
forts, he had seized, disclosed his hidden treasures ancl the secret 

urposes with the Mughal nobles and officers. Aluhough a prisoner 
in Mughal hands, the Maratha Chief! became wild with rage, 
showered foul abuse onthe Emperor and demanded his daughter 
in marriage as a condition of peace with him. The actual words 
were not communicated to the Eianperor but only their substance. 
He ,was infuriated with rage and ordered Shambhuji and his 
adv ser both to be putto death in circumstaners of exceplional 
barbarity in 1689, 


Raja Ram now became King. He had received no educa- 
tion worth the name and had none of the qualitics that go to 
make a great ruler. With his moderate abilities, lic tried to rouse 
the national spirit of the Marathas and in this task he was aided 
by capable men like Ramchandra Pantand Prahlad Niraji who 
were his chief advisers. In his compaigns he was assisted by 
generals like Shantaji and Dhanaji, War with the Mughals became 
a national war and Maratha potriotism rose to the highest pitch. 
Ardent spirits rallied to the side of these great leaders and the 
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theatre of War extended from Burhanpur to Jinji in the south. 
Raja Ram transferred his capital to Jinji and the Msrathas scoured 
the whole country and inflicted heavy losess on the Mughals. The 
sicge of Jinji which lasted for eight years shattered the Mughal 
hopes ofa complete subjugation of the Marathas. 


Raja Ram left Jinji, went up and down the whole count: 
exhorting the people to rise in the dicfence of their hearths an 
IOmMcs, 


The condition of the Mughal army was pitiable. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar Writes: — 


His soldiers and cam) followers suffered unspeakable hard- 
ships in marching over flooded rivers, muddy roads and 
broken hill tracks; porters disappeared, transport beasts 
died of hunger and overwork, scarcity of grain was ever 
present in the camp and the Maratha and the ete 
thieves (as le officially called them) were not far off. 
The mutual jealousy of his generals ruined his cause or 
delayed his success. The sicge of cight forts, Satara, 
Parli, Panhala, Khelna (Vishal ach; Kandhnnn (Sin-) 
garh), Raigarh, Torna and Wagingera, besides five 

laces of lesser note occupied him for five years and a 
talf (1699-1705) afier which the broken down old man 
of eighty-cight retired to dic.” 


After Raja Ram's death in 1700, his son Shivaji. I] was 
crowned as King and his widowed mother Tarabai became regent 
forhim, ‘Tarabai was a spirtccl woman of great administrative 
ability. She organised the government with great cnergy and in 
fused a fresh life and vigour into the administration, ¢ Mara- 
thas, inspired by her noble example, carried on the War of in- 
dependence till the end of Auranzcb’s carcer, His twenty-five 
years’ War had ended in miscry and despair and the Marathas 
were still defiant and rebellious. They carried their raids into 
Malwa and Gujarat and obtained one victory after another and 
extended their rile as faras the south Karnatak. The credit for 
these heroic achievements end successful campaigns was due to 
Tarabai who was the forelorn hope of the country’s resistance 
and the inspirer of her national ideals, 


The Imperial army had suffered geeat privations and had 
consequently grown very weak, The Commissariat arrangements 
were entirely unsatisfactory. The expenditure of the army had 
grown enormously; it had become nearly double of that of Shah- 
jehan. ‘The French traveller Bennier writes from personal obser- 
vation about the economic breakdown ofthe empire. He speaks 
of the recalcitrant attitude of Zamindars, the sufferings of the 
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rack-rented peasantry and the deplorable plight of artists and 
artisans who had migrated tothe provincial capitals, 


The decline of Uicadininistration was clearlydiseernible, Same 
of the great ministers and administrators liad diid and uo great 
many inall partsof the empire lad been incapacitated by age. “The 
Muslim aristrocacy which was the prmeipal feeder of the civil 
service of the state, lad  bevewe deatealis Euxury ancl the 
mursuit of sensual pleasures hac sapped its strength and seriously 
lmpaiced its eliciency and discipline. "Che sons of distingruishrd 
officials ofthe state spent their tina in the cempany of conch 
mul fiddlers aud possessed mcidier yalour nor virtue “They took 
tokita [ying and pigeon (yng as Uheir pasttinie and felt. an aver. 
sion fer the lnisiness of office or aclministration. ‘Uhe administer. 
tion in Northern India had virtually collapsed: while the old 
supportersofthe empire were engaged in digging its prave, Ue 
provincial governers and Dewans, devoid of efficiency, discipline 
ad probity, acted asthey liked and the revenue fell in arrears, 
Autocracy defeats its own purpose. While the Emperor to 
whom they were responsible had decame incapable af enforcing 
discipline, they lost their morale and began te avail Uaemsclves of 
the opportunity provided by administrative anarchy to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the state and che people. Liaw & 
Order were neglected and Hindu chiefsand Zamindars defied the 
the authority of the state and destroyed the semblaner of local sell- 
government in the rural areas. “Whe regulations devised Ipy ‘lodar- 
ma! and Pathullah Shirazi about which Abul Favl writes at 
i de had gone into desuctude, and even the records were fulsi- 
fied. The Mugha) nolility cultivated vicious mud extravagant 
habits and Jacked that moral grit andstamina which are required 
to build up great political systcins, Pedarasty was a common 
vice and the dignity of family life was at alow ebb,  Profliguey 
was thenorm of life and was perhaps the aristocracy’s reply to 
the emperor’s stern Puritanism. The Mughal nobility wasa 
hybrid conglomeration of difftrenta races; it fomented rebellion, 
lived in a state of perpetual tension; it plotted against the Einpe- 
ror and tricd to bring about his dcethroncment., It did not sen 
the writing on the walland ignored the warning which destiny 
gave them of their impending doom, 


When Aurangzeb returned to bibs a aie (1705), he was com- 
pletely exhausted. He slowly wended his way towards Ahmad- 
nagar. So great waa the audacity of the Marathas, according to 
the Muslims Chronilers that they followed him and raided his 
camp. Their tactics baffled the inrperalists and they succeeded 
with difficulty in driving them away. Yet they persisted in their 
attacks from the rear and put the Mughal army to heavy loss. 
Trseemed as if the decree had gone forth from the Most High 
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that the Empire must fall, Beaten, baffled and crestfallen, the 
creer cesurned to Aurangabad where he died on March 3, 


Nothing can deseribe adequtely Auranzeb’s misery at this 
lime. He was fortlorn and miserable, utterly devoid of the peace 
anc consolation which domestic {clicity alone can bring toa 
dying man, He did not trust his sons and never allowed them 
tocome near him, ‘Vhe aged imonarch's mind was haunted by 
the fate of Shalijehan whou: he had kept as a prisoner for cight 
years in the fort of Agra and if he was truly religious, his mental 
anguish inust have been unbearable, despite his austere tempera- 
ment and pitiless nature, He had heaped indignities upon the 
iost magnificent ruler ofthe Mughal dynasty, who was called 
Sahib Oiran Sanit and caused the death of his own kinamen, 
Verily he was now overtaken by Divine retrilution, 


Aurangech had threesons, Muazzam, Azam and Kambkhsha, 
Ie hacl made a will by which he partitioned the empire among 
his sons but they disregarded it and began to prepare themselves 
lor the war of succession, Asilere was no fixed law of succes- 
sion among the Mughals, ie question had to be decided by the 
arbitrament of the sword. Muazzam heard the news of the 
emperor's death at Jajau and started atonee for the capital. Like 
Azam he also thought that Agra aud Delhi would give him a 
great advantage aver his rivals. Having seized the treasure at 
Peshawar and Delhi, he reached Agra and appropriated to him- 
self the vast treasures found in the fort. He wrote a letter to Azam 
asking him to avoid shedding the blood of Godl’s creation and 
challvngecd him toa personal combat to decide the question of 
succession, Azam replied that the. question of sovercignty 
was quite different from personal quarrels and two. swords 
could not remain in a single scabbard. He crossed the Chambal 
at Dholpur where his son Bedar Bakht was encamped. The heat 
was (errivle and the troops suffered heavily. The two armies 
engaged themselves in a battle near Jajau (not far from Agra) on 
the 18th June. Azam's son Bedar Rakht was a capable and brave 
man. He wantedto goto Agra but his fatherout af jealousy 
did not allow him to do so, The carnage on the battle field was 
heavy; and about 12000 horsemen were left dead and Azam and 
his son were. killed with many of their supporters. Bedarbakht's 
brother Walajah was mortally wounded. Many of the Rajputs on 
cither side died fighting for him and most of the Muslim officers 
were also killed. Azam lost heavily and Bahadurshah obtained 
a complete victory. 

Having got rid of his powerful rivals, Bahadurshah turned to 
Rajputana and from there proceeded to the Decan on hearing of 
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Kambakhsha's crucl and mad acts. While he was on his way to 
Bijapur whither he was sent us Viceroy, he heard of the death 
of his father and proclaimed himsell'as Enyporer andl stayed for 
two months, taking steps to organise his army aul Uie govern 
ment. But his acts of fully and the bitter jealosy Chat existed 
between hig minister Taqatrrub Khan and Jus Bakhshi Alisun 
Khan made him bload-thirsty and ie heeame a tyrant. Ee con- 
fiscated the property of ollicers whom he suspected of conspiring 
against lim and inypricned them. Many other acts af cruelty 
were dene by hin and the peephe were tired of dus pyraniicil 
Ways, Matters ame to a lend, when die tortured to deiatl 
Rustam-dil-Khan, the Viecroy of Golkunda, At this time Baha- 
durshah crossed, the: Bar bavnsth on the L7th Misy, 1708 waned seat to 
his erring brother, a reasonable offer of peace which was rejected 
by hin. It becatne necessary lor Bahadur Shalit te put an end 
to his tyranny. Many of Kambakhsha’s fallowers and supper- 
ters deserted to Bahadurshah and ina Skirrmish that followed, 
the small foree of 350 men which he had gathered was defeated 
by the imprrialists who numbered 25000 under the command of 
Munim Khan and Zulfigqar Khan. Having arttled the Deeecan 
affair, Bahadur Shah returmed to the north to deal with the ser- 
ious situation that had ariscn in Rajputana. 


The Rajput chiefsof Jodhpur, Ambcr and Mewar had 
combined against the Emperor after Aurangecb’s death. Ajit 
Singh had recovered his ancentral provinees and expelled the 
Muslim Faujdar Mihrab Khan. Jai Singh, the Prince of Amber, 
had marricd his daughter to the Rana wf! Udaipur for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the allianee. The Rajputs surrounded 
Jodhpur and reduced to sore straits the Muslim Faujdar whi was 
allowed to retreat with honour. After a good deal of fighting, 
order was restored and peace was made with the Rajputs. Jai 
Singh and Ajit Singh were taken back into the imperial service. 
The Latter was given a command of 3500 and the title of Maha- 
raja was conferred upon him, Bahadur Shah paidasecond visit 
to Rajputana in 1710 and by his conciliatory policy won the 
loyalty and support of the Rajputs. Just at this time came the 
news of the trouble caused by the Sikhs in Sirhind and the 
emperor turned to deal with them. With the accession of Baha- 
dur Shah to the throne, therclationsof the Mughalswith the Sikhs 
had changed for the time being, Guru Govind Singh joined the 
service of the Eryperor and received a Mansab. He is said to 
have taken part in the battle of Jajau though it has been much 
exaggerated by the Sikh writers, Guru Govind Singh was killed 
by a Fanatic in 1708 and he was succeeded by Banda who is some- 
times called false Gury’. Banda established himself near Sir- 
hind antl gathered a large following. He had at his command 
40000 mcn who were mostly recruited from the lower classes, 
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He attacked Wazir Khan, the governor, who had murdered Guru 
Govind Singh's children and killed him. 


The death of Wazir Khan spelled disaster for the inhabitants 
of Sirhind, The town was given up toplunderand aterrible venge- 
ance was exacted from the Muslims in 1710. The most terrible 
erneltics were prepetrated and even women and children were not 
spared, Eneouraged hy these depredations, the Sikhs caused 
much disturbanee at Lahore, drove out the local governar and 
raided the parganas of Batala and Kalanaur. The news of these 
outbreaks reached Bahadur Shah at Ajmer towards the close of 
May but owing to differences between the King and his ministers 
no action could be taken. ‘The villages in the vicinity of Lahore 
were plundered and the Muslims organised themselves to expel 
the Sikhs. The Sikh devastation continued all over the contigu- 
ous lands and the Saharanpur and Meerut districts were revaged. 
The Sikhs were strongly entrenched in their forts and the Muslim 
resistance was not of much avail, Banda had cscaped from 
Lohagarh which was captured by the imperialists but 1t was lost 
again, and in the fighting that followed, the Sikhs displayed amaz- 
ing spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, 


Bahadur Shah was terribly annoyed on hearing of the dis- 
comfiture of the imp:trialists. He started from Ajmer on 27th 
June, 1710 to deal with Banda whowas at Sadhaura, The lat- 
ter atanec, left the place and fled to the Fort af Lohagarh. The 
Imperialists were strengthened by rc-inforcements under the com- 
mand of Prince Rafiusshan, Munim Khan, Chatrasal Bundela 
and other Rajputs. Fighting withthe Sikhs continued, and the 
only event worth noticing is the Khutba riot at Lahore which 
occurred in 171]. The Empszrer suggested the addition of the 
word ‘wasi’ or heir after the name of ‘Ali in the Friday prayer. 
As this meant reflection on the three caliphs, the Sunnis who con- 
stituted the majority protested against the innovation and riots 
broke out in several places, Bahadur Shah ordered his artillery 
officer to arrange for the reading of the changed Khutba but a 
hundred thousand Sunnis gathered in the streets and a riot seem- 
ed imminent, The emperor had to yield and the agitation came 
to an end. 

Bahadur Shad been eraveusy busy since his accession and 
his health was declining. He fell illand after few weeks he 
died on 27th February. 1712. 


After a brief struggle for succession, his son Jahandar Shah 
succeded to the throne. The scene of conflict among. the sons 
ofthe Late King was inthe Punjab. Jehandar Shah proclaimed 
his assumption of imperial dignity in an improvised audience 
hall in the battle field outside Lahore on the 29th March, 1712. 
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Zulfiqar Khan became the chief Wazir and received a Mansab 
of 8000 Zat and alarge sum of money. The officer af Dewan 
was conferred on Ikhias Khan, while the revenucs of the Khalsa 
were entrusted to the careof Sabha Chand who was given the 
title of Raja. Other officers were similurty honoured and 
became the: reeciptents of Royal favour, The Princes of the 
Royal family were defeated or killed. 


Freed from allrivals Jehandar Shah began torule as Enuperor, 
He turned out a dissolute sensulist and: plrasure-secker. He 
spot most of histime ithe company ol jis coneuhine Dal 
P civas and drove with her ina bullock-cart to Chandiat Chowk 
to make purchases, He was surroumted by bulloons ancl jesters 
ofa lew type andwith them he indulged in every kind of 
frivolily and vice that can dehase the dignity af man, By 
his unwortly conduct the king threw all decency to the winds, 
The highest dignitaries of the Empire were insulted by Lal 
Kunwar's relations and royal extravagance reached to such an 
extent that the stores of the Palace were exhausted anc even 
the cold and silver on the eeili of the royal apartinciuts was 
stripped off anal given tothe soldicrs who clamoured [or pay. 
Lal Kunwar was given an allowance of 20 millions of rupees 
a year andin addition to this huge amount clothes and jewels 
and other costly things were supplied in albundanec. The tone 
of society became vulgour and the prestige of the administra- 
tion reached its nadir. There were parties at the Court the 
most powerful of which were the TIranin headed by Safdar Jang 
and the Turanis headed by Nizamulmulk, 


While Jchanandar Shah was immersed in pleasure ane 
entirely neglected the business of the state Farrnkh Siyer, the 
second son of Agimushan, proclaimed himself Mmperor at Patna, 
With the help of Saryyed brothers, Hasan Ali Khan and Husain 
Ali Khan. Theycame from Barah a group of 12 villages in 
the Saharanpur and Meerut districts and were known for their 
bravery and administrative ability. Both rose by dint of merit 
to MGs position in the State and during the reign of Alamgir 
the elder Sycdl was Faujdar of Sultanpur Nazdarbad and the 
Subah of Khandesh and was afterwards given the charge of 
Aurangabad. The younger brothcr was a man of remarkable 
intrepidity and vigour. He held charge of Rantam bhor and , 
then of Hindaun and Biyana in the Subah of Agra. They were 
at Multan for sometime but owing to differences with Priuec 
Muizuddin, the eldest son of Snah Alam, they resigned and went 
to Lahore where they remained for sometime in obscurity. The 
took part in the battle of Jajau and fought on the side of Bahadur 
Shah but after his accession to the throne they felt that their 
service. had not been adequately recognised. Bahadur Shah 
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gave the Subah of Ajmer to Abdulla but soon alter changed his 
mind. Azam extended his patronage to them. 


Sayyid Hasan Ali Klan was made Deputy Governor at 
Allahabad and Sayyid Husain Ali Khan who was given the title 
af Amir-ul-umra, Firoz Jung, at Patna. Jchandar Shah asked 
his son Arduddin to March against Perrukh Siyer from Agra but 
the prince who was aggrieved on account of his supersession by 
Lalkunwar did not promptly obey the royal command, Diatri- 
bution of offices followed and new provincial governors were 
appointed to strengthen Lhe Emperor's position. Abdus Samad 
was given the charge of Lahore, Jai Singh Sawai of Malwa, and 
Sayyid Khan in Jehan Barah of Ajmer. The governorships of 
Multan and Behar were entrusted to the Sayyid brothers. Bengal 
wis given to Mirjumia but in reality it was Murshid Quli Khan 
who was asked to govern it in addition to the province of Orissa. 
The provinees ofthe Deeean were entrusted to Nizamul-mulk 
ee QOlisch Khan Bahadur) with his head quarters at Auranga- 

ad, ‘The Nizam was the ablest man among all these officers 
and he wasthe leader of the Turnai party, which consisted of men 
who had loyally served the Timurids anc looked upon themselves 
as their countrymen, They came from the country north of the 
Oxusand many of them were employed in the army. As has 
been said before, the Iranis were opposed to the Turanis and 
each faction tried to acquire predominance in the State. 


Jehandar Shah was alarmed by the advent of Farrukh-Siyer 
Elis great handicap wasthe searcity of moncy, Dire necessity 
led him to distribute the jewels | other valuable articles of 
gold, vessels ctc, among the soldiers ro satisfy them. But even 
these did not suffice to mect theirdemand. It was Jechandar 
Shah’s misfortune to be the leader ofsuch a rabble He was at 
his wit’s end to find ways and means to meet the enemy who had 
crossed the Jamuna and encamped at Serai Roz Bahani near 
Akbar’s tomb at Sikandara, 


Bothsides prepared for battle and on the 10th May, 1713 
near Agra the imperialists were defeated. The Sayyid brothers 
foughe with unexampled courage and gave a short shrift to their 
enemies, Husain Ali Khan was found beneath a heap of corpses 
but when he heard of victory, he rose atonce and rejoiced over 
the results of the battle, Desertions began in Jehandarshah’s 
army andeven his ministers opened negotiations with Farrukh 
Siyer, The Sayyids had triumphed; Jehandarshah was captured 
and fetters were thrown round his feet. After afew days he ‘was 
strangled to death and his head was cut off. Confusion spread all- 
around and the stability of the administration wasseriously under- 
mined. There wasa fresh distribution of offices and new mien 
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were admitted to royal favour. Raja Chabila Ram Nagar was 
sent to Agra but as he could not get on with Churumnan Jat, ano- 
ther officer was appointedin his place. Though power was in 
their hancds, the Sayyid brothers did nat misuse it. The linn's * 
share of gifts and rewards went to the king’s favourites most of 
whom were Turatts. 


The Satyyids occupied the position of king makers but they 
were not Free from danger. ‘The Emperor was pertidions aml was 
planning te overthrow the'r power. Fle plotteck but his inmuute 
cowardice hampered his plans. Mir Jumla's constant intrigues 
to create a cleavage between the Fimperor and his ministers swe- 
ceeded and the Initer beeame openly hostile andl defiant, Tut 
in the end Farrukhsiyer’s courage fatled and he patched up a 
truce with Abdulla in a most abject manner, The intrigues, 
fears and jealousies hacl disturbed the peace of the state and the 
Turanis avd Iranis were making a bold bid for power. ‘There 
were many foreigners in the country who were employed in the 
artillery branch and they added to the confusion of the time, 
They were looked upon with distrust by the native Musalmans. 
They claimed as the lawful candidates for power rewards and 
offiecs. Among them were the Sayyids of Barah whe were 
supported by the Jats and Rajputs who held smaller posts in the 
administration. The officers of the Revenus department who were 
mostly Kayasthas, Banias and Khattris supported them ancl shar- 
ed their hopes: anc fears. The Hindustanis from the West des- 
ised those from the East and the chronicler's outburst is amus- 
Ing and instructive : 


“God created the Purbiyah (easterner) without shame, 
without faith, without kindness, without heart malevo- 
lent, niggardily, beggarly, erucl, ready to sell his 
ehildven in the bazar on the slightest provocation; but 
‘ bs eras a penny he thinks that a crime equal to matri- 
cide”. 


There was another cause which divided the nobles of the 
court. ‘The friends of the Wazir were hostile to the Emperor and 
mice versa. How could there be proper and efficient adminis- 
tration in a state of this kind in which the execution of policy was 
is by the intrigues of selfish and unscrupulous adyen- 
‘urers. 


Mir Jumla, who hadbecome the Emperor's confidential advis- 
er was secretly driving him on tothe Path of disaster and ruin, 
He held beore Farrukh Siyer'’s blinking eyes the grim spectre of 
the Saiyyid brother’s plan of placing another prince of the royal 
family on the throne, To ¢heekmate this plan, he sugested a 
wholesale murder ofthese princes. To a [rightened monarch 
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who was foolish and ficklemined, the court minions pointed out in 
their private conclaves the necessity of getting rid of the king- 
makers. Nobles and ministers, suspected hostility, were got rid 
of, Asad and Zulfiqar were permitted to wait upon the Emperor 
who advised Asad to go away. Zulfigar was subjected to unspeak- 
able indignity and then be was strangled te death, The houses 
and property of Asad and Zulfiqar were confiscated. Asad was 
placed under scrivellance and he spentthe remaining period 
of his lifeunder vigilance. The foreign clements in the state 
hacd caused utter confusion. The Emperor was powerless to 
check their rivalry and, in their mad race for power the Indian 
Muslims were overpowered by their rivals, who were intellectu- 
ally superior to them and were past masters in the art of political 
intrigue and nefarious underliand activities. 


While the court was in such a distracted condition, firmness 
was shown in dealing with the Rajputs, Jats and the Sikhs, ‘The 
Rajputs, writes Khafi Khan, did not show proper allegiance and 
therefore Husain Ali Khan and the Emperor's maternal uncle, 
Shayasta Khan were sent against Ajit Singh of Marwar, Secret 
letters were sent to the Rajput Chief to resist with all his might 
the foree sent Fy eee him and take steps to kill the imperial gene- 
ral. Husain Ali made avigorous attack upon Ajit and defeated 
him. <A treaty was made by which the Raja agreed to pay the 
tribute and marry one of his daughters to Farrukhsiyer. His son 
Abhay Singh was to go to Delhi with Husain Ali and he himself 
agreed to attend the court when he was called upon to do so, 
The marrioge of this princess was celebrated on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1715, 


The Sikh Guru Banda was still at large. He had built a 
strong fortat Sadhaura and from there his followers commanded 
the entire area. Banda came out of Lohagarh and ravaged the 
whole country and harassed the inhabitainis. They bravely dcfen- 
ed themselves against the Delhi force but their supplies being ex- 
hausted they escaped from the fort and took shelter in the mud 
fort of Gurdaspur, A fierece battle raged round this fortress and 
the Sikhs fought with desperate courage and showed amazing 
valour, But in the end they were defeated by the imperial gene- 
ral Abdus Samad who brought the Guru as a captive to Delhi 
where he was executed with with great barbarity in March, 1716. 
Having dealt with the Sikis, the imperialists turned towards the 
Jats. Thep had given not a littile trouble to the empire since 
Aurangzch’s day. ‘ Their depredations continued unabated in the 
territory near Delhi and the contiguous tracts of land. The Jat 
chief Churaman who entrenched himself in the fort of Thun was 
made to surrender after a siege of twenty months. He agreed to 
pay 50 lakh of rupees in carh and goods ancl to secure his good 
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will the Emperor granted him the right of the rayal highway 
fram Hharahpul near Dellu to the forry on tu: Chambal river, 
The treaty was finally ratified an the 300, April, 1718. ‘Uhe Fm- 
perorwas displeased with Jai Singh of Amber whew was sent 
against Cluranian and Qutululmulk satisfied his olel geen by 
asking the Kanperor tu order the cessation of lostilities. 


The Emperor distrusted the Saiyyid brovlewvs and was aunixions 
ta bring abeut their ruin, He mnt several persens tor linge 
about this result hut they were Coumd hopeless aan incompetent, 
Even Nivanul Mulk was thought of tie planing a ent ayeviiist 
the Saiyyide Int he wis thoroughly disguxtedl with eeurt iniri- 
mies ane left withiovat inking a athe. 


Favrukhiyer hit upon another device tn destroy the Saiyyids 
He planned a connter revelution and wanted toset up a gin 
of nobles to oppose thent. Iniyatullah Kasluniri who lad been 
previously dismissed was re-appointed as revenue wuijnister ogten- 
aibly to re-organisc the administration and remove vie abuses 
that had crept into it. He revived the Jexiya anc ordered an 
enquiry into the titles and tenures af Jagirdars,  “Ultis drastic 
action wasresented andthe Ediala Dewan Kaun Chiat onl 
other Hindus protested against this action and the Wasir tefosce 
to agree with the Dewan, Khali Khan who appreves of ihe feaiya 
writes: — 


“This was very distastefal to Ratan Chand and other revenue 
officials, They addressed themselves ta Abdullah ame le was 
opposed to the sucofthe order. All the Hindus were grealy 
enraged because of the order for collecting the Jraiya and of 
the advice about the cutting down ef the jimall.” 


Then anothe cunning Kashmiri Muhammad Murad whi 
talked glibly about his own ability came forward ta execute tlie 
Emperor’s plan. Several other attempts were made but they 
failed. Relations between the Emperor and the Minister became 
highly strained, The Wazir made appaintments of unfit persons 
to responsible posts. The revenue fell ints arrears and the busi- 
ness of the State was neglected. 


Farrukh Siyer continued his ruthless campaign against the 
Minister, He bestowed favours upon worthless persons like 
Muhammud Murad (the Kashmiri who hasbeen referred to befire) 
whose rank was raised to 7000 and squandered the treasures of 
the State to gratify the wishes of such impostors. Mir Jumia 
was also called to join this vile crew and the court became a 
scene of intriguc, conspiracy and corruption. The Emperor form- 
ed a plot to murder Abdullah at Id prayer hut the plan Sizeled 
out, 
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In this predicament the Minister called his brother Husain 
Ali Khan from the Deccan. In the ineantime, he strengthened 
himaclf by conciliating his opponents. Ajit Singh and Jai Singh 
were reconciled to him and Nizamulinulk was also won over. 
Husain Ali exerted himself with great tact and foresight to 
aitain Une supportof Uae Marathas, He left Burhanpur ou 14th 
December, 1718 and gaye out What he was escorting Aurangzach’s 
fourth son Akbar who had been made ever to him by the 
Maratha Raja Shahn, He had under hin an army consisting of 
25000 cavalry, 10,000 musketeers anc artillery. Besides these, 
he had with him two Maratha commandanixs Peshwa Balaji 
Vishwanath and Khanderao Daibhide having under them 11,000 
Maratha Soldiers. A treaty was made with Shahu by which 
Husain Ali promised him Chauth or ene-fourth of the revenue 
of the Deccan and Sardesmukhi or ten per ceni on the collections 
Husain Ali Khan further promised to obtain [rom the imperial 
government the confirmation of Shivaji’s hereditary dominion 
and the relunse of Shahu’s mother and half brother who wero 
detained as prisoners at Delhi. On being apprised of the State 
ofaffairs atthe Court, Husain Ali disguised his real intentions 
aml outwardly had a warm exchange of grectings with the Em- 
peror, Oytbul Mutk met the Emperor and began to talk about 
his perfidinus conduct. This was ton much for him and he 
shatiied in impotent rage and despair; “If I ain a truc son of 
Agiimushshan aida real deseendant of the Sahib PY (Timur), 
[ will impose retribution for these uncalled for deeds and this 
unmeasured audacity. I will have the lands of the Baraha plou- 
ghed by asses, and mice thrust into the trousers of then women. 
The Wazir was Ieside himself with wrath and began to shower 
disrespectful and filthy abuse onthe Emperor, He accused the 
latter of ingratitude and perfidy. Husain Ali saw the king on 
23rd. February. The latter concealed himselfin the harem from 
which place he was dragged out by the Afghans with blows and 
abuses to the Minister who had him blinded and dethroned and 
imprisoned inthe room over the Tirpoliya where Jehandrshah 
had ended hislifein miserable captivity. ‘The partisans of the 
Wazir guarded the palace and allowed no supporter of Farrukh- 
sihyer to enter it. Rafiud-darjat, a son of Kahushshin, was pro- 
claimed king. Hewasa puppetin the hands of the Sayyids. 
The most sordid traits of the Sayyid character were revealed in 
these disgraceful scenes. They quarrelled over the booty in the 
palace and it was through Ratan Chand’s intercession that peace 
was made between the brothers. Abdullah who was an uxorious 
person had already appropriated to himself the beautyfil inmates 
of the royal seraglio. Inthe pursuit of their mad ambition, 
the king-makers never paused to consider that tyrants and misere- 
ants fall by the very methods which help them to rise to power. 
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In dealing with Fatrukhsiyer the Sayyids went to the 
extreme. To imprison him after depriving him of his cyesight 
was an atrocious act which admits of little justification except the 
plea of self-preservation, 

“Feeble, falsc, cowardly and contemptible’ is Mr, Irvine's 
verdict on Farrukhsiycr and, it is impossible cither to admire or 
regret bim’, Refiddaarjat a son of Kafiushshan was made King 
but he was a weak, sickty, consumplive yonng man who could not 
parry on the duties ofa king, Hewas deposed and his elder 
brather Rafhuddowlat (June 1719) was declared as Emperor 
under the tithe of Shah Jehan If, RKafiuddowlat did not live long 
and the Sieve brothers placed Raushan Akhtar,son of Jahan 
Shah oe ourth son of Bahadur Shah) on the throne under the 
title of Muhamad Shah on 28th September 1719. 


The new Emperor was confronted with a difficult situation, 
The empire wai pulled to pieces like a child's map and every 
where the centrifugal forces Were working to bring about 
its complete disintegration. The Sayyid brothers were atill 
very powerful. Jafar Khan ruled as Viceroy over the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, The six provinces of the Deccan 
were held by Husain Ali Khan who was assisted by his nephew 
Alim Ali Khan. Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, who was airy to the 
Sayyids had the charge of Gujarat and Ajmer besides his own 
territories. Malwa was held by Nizamul-mulk, who was the 
leader of the Turani pe and who longed to see the destruction 
ofthe power of the Sayyids. Chabila Ram was in charge of 
Allahabad and being a supporter of Farrukhsiyer, he was hostile 
tothe Sayyids. He diced suddenly in 1719, His nephew Girdhar 
Bahadur did not follow his father’s policy. He was offered the 
governorship of Oudh and was asked to surrender the fortress of 
Allahabad, But he delayed compliance with this demand on 
various pretexts. Some of the chiefs of Rajputana were also res- 
tive and wanted to strengthen their position. 


The Sayyid brothers quarrelled over the spoils of Agra and 
wanted ajust and fair division. A compromise was made by 
which Husain Ali Khan aged tosurrender twenty lakhs of 
rupees to his brother but the lost of money rankled in his mind 
and brotherly relations between the two ceased to exist. Abdulla’s 
agent Ratan Chand was given enormous power and by mis-using 
it he offended both the nobles and the people. Girdhar Baha- 
dur was persuaded by Ratan Chandto reduce the fortress of 
Agra. 

Nizamulmulk by consolidating his position inthe Deccan, 
had prepared himself for an encounter with the Sayyids. The 
Turani faction desired the restoration ofits former power and 
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dignity. Many nobles who were tired of the Sayyid regime 
wanted to free themselves from their yoke and their designs were 
seconded by Qudsiya Begum, the mother of the fallen Emperor. 


Nizamulmulk's suspicions that his life was in danger were con- 
firmed by his recall fron. Malwa. He was asked to choose any 
of the governorships of Agra, Allahabad, Multan or Burhanpur. 
His cousin Muhammed Amin kept him informed that his ruin 
was contemplated and that he should guard himself against all 
eventualities. Nizamulmulk prepared himself for defenee and 
secured the Deccan. He crossed the Narbada and took possession 
of the fort of Asirgah, Burhanpur was soon occupied and Dila- 
war Ali Khan, the commander ofthe Sayyids, was defeated at 
Khandwa. The situation became very eritical when Alim Ali, 
Husain’ Ali's deputy, in the Deccan, was defeated and Slain, 


Nizamulmulk’s victory gave a blow to the prestige of the 
Sayyids and put Husain Ali Khan on his mettle. He started for 
the Deccan with the Emperor, knowing nothing about the con- 
spiracy that had been formed against him by Amin Khan, a 
leader of the Turani party, Mir Muhamad Amin, a Persian 
adventurer and Haider Quli, an artillery man. When he was 
encamped at Toda Bhim (in the Jaipur state) he was presented 
with a pettition by Haider Beg, a trooper in Amin Khan's force. 
Husain Ali Khan, who was in a palangin, and had just returned 
after paying homage to the Emperor, began to read the petition. 
Haider Quli Beg siezed the opportunity of thrusting his knife 
into hisside and then dragginghis bodyout of the palanquin he sat 
upon him and began to cut off his head. He was dragged down 
from the litter and hishead was cut off. Husain Ali was got 
rid of but the Emperor and his mother were frightencd out of 
their wits. ‘They became anxious for their own safety and were 
appalled by tha grimness of the event. Ratan Chand was caught 
hold of and thrown into prison. 


The Sayyid's camp was plundered and his treasure was 
seized. His head was fixed onto « pole and was shown to the 
multitude to convince them that the major domo of the palace had 
been done away with, Nizamulmulk was asked to return to the 
north immediately, 


Abdulla, when he heard the newss resolved to wreeack venge- 
ance onthe murderers of his brother. He wrote a letter to the 
Emperor asking him to take action against the culprits. The 
weak-kneed Emperor denicd all knowledge of the conspiracy and 
promised to punish the misercants. Md, Amin Khan was appo- 
inted Wazir, his rank was raised to 8,000 and he was given the 
title of Itmad-uddewlah, He placed on the throne Ibrahim, a 
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brather of the two emperors Rafiudowlat and Rafiuddarjat. ‘This 
was done on 4th October, 1920, 


. Abdulla now collected a large army. Money was lavishly 
spent and the roving blades of the country side und ruffians from 
the city were recruited in large numbers and his force consisted 
of 100,000 men nearly twice as large as the army of the other 
party. Both sides prepared themselves for action. A battle was 
fought near Hasanpur (13th November 1720). At first the 
Sayyid host seemed to win but the bravery of Haider Quli the 
imperial artillery officer carried the day and the enemy wus defe- 
ated, Seeing the howdth of Abdulla’s elephant empty the soldiers 
took to flight and many deserted to the other side, Abdulla’ 
heart was filled with dismay and he is reported to have said to 
his brother Najmurldin: “Look at the fricklesses. of fortune, and 
the transitory nature of all earthy pomp and power. Both 
surrendered (to Haider Quli who took them to the Emperor 
The rei faineant whom the Sayyids had placed on the throne was 

ardoned on the ground that he was a tool inthe hands of the 

ayyids, He was sent back to his prisonand an allowance of 
Bs, 40 per day wus granted to him. Abdulla was confined near 
the royal apartments and was poisoned on JJth October, 1722, 
Orders were issucd to lay waste the Barah country but the Say- 

ids offered a stubborn resistance and ‘broke the teeth of the 
Muchals,, The Wizarat was offered to Nizamulmulk but pend. 
ing his arrival the duties of the office were entrusted to Inaya- 
-tullah Khan. When Nizamulmulk arrived, he was formally 
appointed Wazir. 


Such was the tragic end of the king makers of Deihi. If th 
had exercised power with moderation, they might have survives 
the fearful catastrophe that overtook them. ‘They were proud and 
vain and gave offence to all parties at the Mughal Court. Husain 
Ali Khan was haughty and egotistical and flatterers told him that 
the whole creation sought shelter under his umbrella and he 
secmed, to like this sort of adulation. Once he proudly declared 
that ‘on whomseever the shadow ofhis shoe fell could be the 
equal of Alamgir. They were greedy and rapacious and when 
occasion arose they had no hesitation in ordering plunder and 
rapine. The Emperor was unworthy of the royal office but they 
went too far in humiliating him, and by their policy, they system- 
atically destroyed his prestige. Their favourites and hangers-on 
like Ratan Cand advised them to take measures which were not 
enly scandalous but highly detrimental to the interests of the 
state. Khwafi Ehan who is by no means friendlyto them 
points out their good qualities. 
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"Both brotherss were kind to the poor and needy and patro- 
nised learned men, They were liberal in their outlook, 
appointed Hindus to high posts and their pro Hindu 
policy va not a little offence to the ortho dox section. 
The elder Sayyid though caseloving and wxorious was 
aman of kind and affable temper and tried to bejust 
to those who Jaid aheir complaints before him. . Like 
his Hindu fellow citizens he observed Basant and Holi 
and. had no prejudice against colour-throwing”. 


The fall ofthe Sayyids was inevitable, They did nothing 
for the public well-being; they devised nolaws or institutions 
Which would have conduced tothe stabilily of the government 
or the press ofthe country. They cannot be said to have been 
successful party leaders; within their own party there were 
dissensions and they were aggravated by the duplicity of the 
Emperor, The Secicty in which they lived and which they were 
called upon to lead was degraded by sensuality and crime. The 
men who occupied the highest positions in the state were devoid 
of any kind of principle or morality and behaved like criminals. 
By their intrigues and treachery they hastaned the fall of the 
empire which they pretended to save, They did nothing to 
check the. corruption which was rampant at the court and were 
themselves so greedy and rapacious that they fell out over the 
spoils which came into their hands. Alamgir used to say about 
the Sayyids of Barah: 


“Undue favour tothe Barah Sayyids will be disastrous in 
both worlds. Dor when prometed or exalted they say: I am 
and there is no other’ and stray fromthe path of public duty. 
The tone of court was so debased and the morals of the courtiers 
were 80 low that no discipline could be enforced in their ranks, 
When Nizamulmulk, wio was bred inthe austere traditions of 
Alamgir, came to Sce the Emperor, he advised him not to 
waste time on pleasure and be more sober and dignified. All 
advice fell flat upon the luckless monarch and the vile insects 
ofthe court, When the Wazir left, they indulged in. buffonery 
and amused themselves with the remark, ‘See’ how the Deccan 
monkey dances’. The Emperor enjoyed the caustic wit of his 
lackeys, utterly oblivious of the consequences. 


Was the fall of the Sayyids disastrous for the empirc? As 


we read through the wearisome chronicles of the time, we feel 


how incapable they were of establishing any kind of order, how 
utterly powerless to check the minions of the court and how 
profoundly and pitiably incompetent to improve the tone of the 
Emperor and how short-sighted in dealing with party leaders and 
provincial chiefs. Even Nizam-ul-mulk, the tallest tree in the 
garden, was, as Sir Wolseley Haig rightly observes, mean enough 
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to free himself inthe South by encouraging the Marathas to 
extend their ravages to the northern provinces of the empire. 
It is difficult to agree with Owen's view that judged in. the light 
of subsequent history, perhaps, the fallof the Sayyids was a 
misfortune. They had not the statesman’s capacity to organise 
an efficient administration with ihe help of the Hindus and 
Indian Musalmans and save the country from the calamity of 
of Nadir Shah's invasion. They did mot act like stitesuien; 
they were selfish and unprincipled and behaved like adventurers 
in a dissolving socicty. 


Nitamualmulk wes appointecl Wasir, lut pending lis arrival 
from the Deccan Inayatullah Kashmiri was appoiutecl lo olliciate 
forhim. Nizamulmulk reached Delhi on Sth July, 1723 but le 
found the court in a deplorable condition. His locum tenena 
did not give him power and Nizamuloulk had only his tith: but 
without the authority which his office implied. Muhammad 
Shah had rapidly deteriorated. Hetook no interest in public 
business and mercly passed orders on petitions and prayers. 
The tone of the court became more depraved and the protests 
and disapproval of the Nizam availed nothing. The wrong-docrs 
could not be diverted from their viciows path. The Wazir 
advised the king to pay more attention to administrative 
problems, He asked him to give up the practice of farming out 
lands, to stop the bribery that way rampant at the court and 
to remove the Jaziya on the Hindus so as make good the financial 
deficiency of the state, The courtiers made fun of the Minister. 
ridiculed his dress and manners. The king turned a deaf car 
to his advice and, thoroughly disgusted with the atmosphere of 
the court, heleft Delhi on a shooting campaign. OQamarudein 
Khan was appointed Wazir, and the Emporor was persuaded to 
send secret instructions to Mubariz Khan, one of Husain Alt 
Khan’‘s supporters, who was governor of Haidcrabad, to whom 
the Nizam had shown kindness, to bar his entry inte the Deccan, 


In May 1724 the Nazam met Baji, Rao at Nalcha for the 
third time and they exchanged fricndly greetings, They did not 
disclose their real intentions to cach other. 


When Nizamulmulk reached Aurangabad in June |724, he 
found that Mubariz was hostile 30 him and had got together a 
latge army to oppose the Wazir. Nizamulmulk proceeded to 
deal with him and in the battle of Sakharkhera, 80 miles from 
Aurangabad; in Berar, Mubariz Khan was defeated and killed 
with two of his sons andtwo other sons were taken prisoners. 
Sakhar Khera was renamed Fatah Khera to commemorate the 
victory of Nizamulmulk. This battle marks the establishment of 
Nizamulmulk’ hereditary power in the Deccan, Mubarez Khan's 
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head was sent to the Emperor with a letter of apology in which 
he said : ‘with: your blessings have succeeded in bringing about 
the death of this traitor;’ He sent congratulations to the Emperor 
on the victory and then marched to Haiderabad which he made 
his capital, The Emperor ta make the best of a bad job tried 
to canciliate him by confering upon him the title of Asaf Jah. 
If the congratulations were ironical, the conferment of the 
title was humiliating to the Emperor in the highest degree, 


The adininistration of the Empire was in a deplorable 
condition and ministers and officers were appointed and 
removed on the advice ofthe courtiers. Nizamulmulk now set 
up an independent state (an imperium in inyperio) and his prin- 
cl reoccupation was to check the growing influence of the 
Murathas. At Delhi there was much confusion, Qamaruddin 
Khan was appointed Minister and Girdhar Bahaduer was sent 
to Mawla to check the activites of the Marthas. There was no 
security of service and the highest officers felt unsafe. They were 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity and several instances can 
mo given of the arbitrary manner in which action was taken by 
the state. 


Sarbuland Khan wasa victim of royal caprice. He hoped 
to be minister in place of Nizamulmulk and waited [or the order 
which was never received. He did not leave promptly for his 
mew charge, In 1725 under pressure From the court faction he 
was sent as Governor of Gujarat, The Marathas invaded again 
and they were driven away by Sarbuland’s army. It was so 
large that it was difficult to maintain it without aid from the 
eentre which was refused, His enemies at court made his victory 
over the Marathas an excuse for reducing the strength of the army 
and urged the Emperor to stop his subsidy. Sarbuland was 
dismissed from service and imprisoned on the charge that he had 
agreed to pay chauth and Sardeshmukhi to the Marathas. After 
sometime, he was pardoned and appointed governor of Allahabad 
but he was so sorely disappointed that he hesitated to ga and 
sent his son as his ty. He was once again appointed to the 
government at Allahabad in May 1736. 


Another instance of imperial tyranny is furnished by the case 
of Muhammad Khan Bangash. He was an Afghan acventurer 
who had carved out a smal! principaliry for himselFin the Doab 
in the region of the modern Farrukhabad district. In 1725 he was 
monic governor of Allahabad and found himeclf confronted by 
a powerful league of Bundela Rajputs who dominated the whole 
of Baghelkhand and the adjoining territory. He fought against 
them incessantly and it will be tedious to give an account of the 
battles fought and the sieges undertaken. In 1729 the Marathas 
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invaded Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand and Muhammad Khan 
was forced to take shelter in the fort of Jaitpur. He was relicved 
by his son Qaim Khan but it was merely a relief operation. 
Muhammad Khan was still in the grip of the Marathas who, 
before releasing him, extorted a promise from him that he would 
never again appear in the territory of Bundelkhand, He was 
dismissed fram Government, In 1735 he was re-appointed gover- 
nor of Allahabad and was distnissed againafter six months. Cor- 
ruption had become a part of man’s lives at cout. Men in the 
highest officcs mis-appropriated public funds with impunity and 
accumulated cnormous wealth, The morale of the state had 
completely gone down and there was no hope of redemption, 


The inroads of the Marathas inte Mughal territory were 
renewed every year from !731 onwards, and in 1734, they cap- 
tured the town of Hindaun, They continued their raids and 
extorted money from the people. Tn 1785 they sacked the town 
of Sambhar, expelled the Commandant, and killed the Qazi at 
the door of his house. The Emperor was powerless and at the 
instance of Jai Singh he recognised Baji Rac as governor af 
Malwa. 


Baji Rao who had a large army ulder his command was in 
scrious financial straits, His troops and creditors pestered him 
for payment. Taking advantage of the Emperor's imbecility 
ane Wii he suggested a settlement according to 
which : 


1. he was to be given Malwa and the territory south of the 
Chambal and the cities of Allahabad, Banaras, Gaya 
and Mathura. 


2. he wasto be accepted as the hereditary Sardeshmukhi 
of the six provinces of the Deccan, 


3.. he was to get an annual grant of 50. lakhs of rup cs. 


The Emperor was completely unnerved by these exorbitant 
demands and he appealed to Nizamulmulk for help. Nothing 
stirs man’s conscience like misfortune and the senseless monarch 
prayed for an attitude of ‘lef by-gones be by-gones,’ to save the em- 
pire from ruin. 


Khan Dauran and Qamaruddin were entrusted with the 
command of two armies and they marched towards Ajmer. 
Burhanulmulk (Saadat Khan) crossed the Ganges and reached 
Bhadawar whose chieftain was besieged in his fortress by Malhar 
Rao. The jealousy, treachery and folly of imperial officers again 
frustrated the possibility ofa concerted plan. 
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Nizamulmulk also moved tothe scene of action. His son 
Ghaziuddin Khan was appointed governor of Gujarat and Malwa 
and he was commanded to expel the Marathas from these pro- 
vinces. He entered Malwa and encamped at Sironj. In the 
meantime Baji Rao had also returned to Malwa. 


Nizamulmulk reached Bhopal and the two armies fought an 
indecisive cnagement on !7th fanuarys 1738 near Sironj. Baji 
Rao forced a convention upon the imperialists by which : 


(1) the whole of the Malwa region was to be given to the 
Marathas in full sovereignty over the country between 
the Narbaca and the Chambal. ; 


(2) and a subsidy of 50 lakhs of rupecs was to be given, 


These terms were sufficiently disgraceful, Wedonot know 
what the humiliated Niam felt about them, There was nothing 
for him, and Baji Rao who in search of mew fields of glory and 
scif-agerandisement, was pleased to have an independent state in 
the territory between the two rivers, with the empire on one side 
and the Maratha State on the other. 


While the struggle between the Marathas and the Mughals 
was going on, news came that Nadirshah was flanning to invade 
1d, 


Condition of the Empire 


The Empire was fast distintegrating and the authority of the 
Mughal was defied everywhere. The Marathas gave the Nizam 
much trouble and he saved himself from their attacks by inducing 
them to make incursions into the Mughal territory in the north, 
Baji Rao carried his raids wp to Delhi and demanded Chauth from 
the Emperor. The provincial governors paid nominal allegiance 
to Delhi and became independent. Saadat Khan Burhan-ul- 
mulk turned his province into an independent state, Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa had formed themselves into a single province 
in the time of Bahadur Shah and were ruled by Azimusshan 
Jafar Khan who acted as his deputy held charge of the three 
provinces till his death in 1726, Inthe outlying parts of the 
empire the authority of the Mughal had ceased to be respected. 


Nadirshah’s original name was Nadir Quli, He was born 
of poor parents. His father Imam Quli Beg has been variously 
described as a shepherd, skinner, agriculturist and camel-clriver. 
Mirza Mehdi’s well-guarded expressions clearly show that he 
was a man of humble origin and had risen to eminenee by dint of 
merit, Mehdi's words are ; 
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‘A sharp sword owes its existence to its temper rather than 
to an iron mine whenec its raw material was taken’. 


Nadir Quai Beg was a Turk and he was proud of his blood 
ancl never sought to magnify the status of his parents, His carly 
life was full ofadventure and daring acts of robbery. He was 
eatriced away to Tartary by the uzbegs wea kept hiin as a prisoner 
for four years. In Perssa the decline of the sativis brought about 
a dynastic revolution which gave Natir Onli an opportnily 
which le coveted. Shah Tahmasp TT waa week ruler. Te wits 
overtheown by Mahinud Khan Ghilval who conquered Merat, 
Khorasan, and Isfiluun aod deave the Safvis inte the wilds af 
Mazandaran, ‘The Turkish antl Russhin invasions adiled io dhe 
misery of the Persians who were already much Iurassed ancl perse- 
ented by the Afghan usurpers of their country. In these circum. 
stances Of misery and humiliation Persians necded a leader who 
could rescue them from such national degradation and bondage. 
Nadir Quli was the man whe came forward as the deliverer of 
his nation. As Irvine writes, “the national deliverance of Persi- 
ana was the work of Nadir alone and naturally the enthusiasm 
of the people for him was unbounded,”, The last king of the 
Safavi dynasty Abbas ITT was a weak man, who was unalile to 
combat the enemics whose covetous cyes were fixed on Jus 
country. Quli was asked to wear the crown and he be- 
came king under the title of Nadir Shahon the 26th February 
1736. Hesuccessfully repulsed the attack of the Russians and 
Turks, He captured Herat aud Balkh and then proceeded to 
Qandhar which fell on 24th March, 1738. He had sent envoys 
to the court of Delhi asking them to prevent the Afghan fugitives 
from crossing into India. Favourable replics were sent butaio 
action wos taken, Nadir moved to Kabul which came into his 
hands on 29th June. Passing through the Khaiber he moved 
on to Peshawar and then proceeded to Labore. Twelve miles 
awayfrom the town the governor offered resistance but he was 
defeated and the next day he appeared before Nadir and offered 
submission, 


It is difficult to analyse the motives of a foreign invader with 
Bearing but a few observations seem to be pertinent. In all pro- 
ablity Muhammad. Shah’s inability to close the fronticr was a 
mere pretext. The Delhi Court, aunk in sloth and debauchery, 
did not realise the gravity of the danger. It issaid they ridiculed 
the idea of such an invasion, The Emperor sent no satisfactory 
reply to Nadir’s remonatrances about the Afghan refugees and 
the last envoy was detained for one year without any reply and 
this must have fearfully annoyed him. That Nadir was ambitsious 
has never been doubted and contemporary evidence confirms the 
view that he cherished the cesire of following the example of 
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Alexander the Great and Mahmud of Ghazni and hoped to 
carn the title of world-conqueror. He wanted a large army to 
enable him to ‘march to the Bosphorus and for this he must find 
recruits in foreign lands. He thought the conquest of Hindustan 
would not only furnish a valuable recruiting eround but place 
at his disposal abunant wealth to help him to findnce his expedi- 
tion against the Uzbegi. The fascination of India’s riches 
was irressitible. The Persian treasury was depleted, and he 
hoped that the wealth obtained from India would satisfy his 
financial needs. 

At first the Imperial Government at Dethi and its advisers 
did not attach much importance to the rumour about Nadir 
Shah's invasion, But when he captured Kabul, and defeated the 
Governor at Lahore, a panic was caused and there was a fee- 
ling of consternation. Even in the face ofa national disaster, the 
leading noblemen could not unite and form a concerted plan to 
meet the invader, Ghulam Husain describes the condition of the 
government thus:— 


“The government was rotten, the Emperor was powerless. 
No moncy was sent to maintain the administration in 
Afghanistan. The Subahdar, therefore, souglit his own 
comfort and lived at Peshawar, entrusting the fort at 
Kabul to a Qiladar with orders to control and watch 
the passess leading to India," 


The frontiers had always been a source of danger to the 
empire add from Akbar to the time'of Aurangzeb efforts had to 
be made to guard it. After Aurangzeb’s death the frontier was 
neglected. ‘There were no great generals like Mansingh to look 
after the safety of the frontiers. Ability, valourand knowiledgc 
all were wanting. Noone at Delhi knew anything about the 
roads and passes in the mountainous contry. There was no 
warden of the Marches like Ghazi Malik in the 14th century 
who had driven back the Mongols on several occasions. The 
central Government was powerless to exercise any effective super- 
vision over the local governors and they acted as they liked. 
Their resources were wholly inadequate for meeting a grave 
emergency ifit ever arose or for maintaining an efficient ad- 
ministration, The troops at Kabul were not paid in time and 
the pressing requests of the Subadar remained unheeded. The 
Punjab was also undefended and there was nothing to check an 
invader who advanced from Kabul to Lahore.. The local govern- 
or Wrote again and again to Delhi about Nadir Shah’s approach 
but no reply was received. His enemies at court mis-represented 
the situation, The Emperor was weak and dissolute utterly 
devoid of any principles or policy and the society around, deba. 
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uched and depraved, was completely in the grip of Seger ety 
and decay. ‘There was no patriotism or national feeling wi 
could rouse the officers and the citizens of the State to unite 
against a common foc. Treachery was rife at court. The Turan- 
is, Persians and Hindustanis were divided among themselves. 
The Delhi officers hac carried on treasonable correspondence with 
Nadir Shah, as is evident from the words which he spoke to 
Muhatumad Shah when Muhammad Khan Tangash was intro- 
duced to him, ‘Brother Muhammad; said Nadir Shah, “You 
have three faithful servants. These are Nasiy Klian, Khiandauran 
and Muhaminid Khan, the rest are all traitors. They lave all 
written letters to me puviting ine to invade Hindustan,” 


In this hour of danger Muhammad Shah appealed to all lis 
nobles and jagirdars. He summoned Nizamulmulk but his ad- 
vice was not listencd to owing to the jealousy of Khan Dauran 
the Wazir. Sadat Khan d-layed to come and he started to join 
the Enperor at the end of January, 1739. Even Baji Rao 
Peshwa was thought of, but the ceclesiastics of the court were 
not to accept help from an infidel. So critical was the situation. 
Appeal was made to the chiefs of Rajasthan but there was no res- 
ponse. Aurangach’s policy had lacerated heartsand dried up all 
sympathy. Meanwhile Nadir Shah continued his progress to- 
wards Delhi and reached Karnal. His intelligencers and scouts 
brought him a good deal of information about the imperial army 
and its strategic plan. It is said Nadir Shah knew all about 
Burhanulmulk and his movements and the activities of the court. 


The command was at first entrusted to Nizam-ul-mulk anc 
Khan Dauran but they expressed their unwillingness to lead the 
army. "Then Muhammad Shah led the army himself and -reach- 
ed Karnal. The imperialists mustercd in large numbers but 
they were no match to the hardy warriors from the northern 
regions. They were badly defeated and suffered heavy losses, 
As Sir Wolseley Haig writes ‘melee was a massacre rather than 
a battle. Burhanulrmulk was recognised by an acquaintante from 
Nishapur and he dragged him into the howdah of his own ele- 
phant. Khan Dauran was mortally wounded and died the next 
day, With his dying breath he said to the trembling courtiers 
who surged around him that the only way to-save the throne 
was to buy off the invader and make him retire. 


Burhan-ul-mulk who coveted the office of Wazix now Judged 
lt a good opportunity to offer his mediation, He -paid a visit to 
Nadirshah and persuaded him ta leave Muhammad Shah on the 
throne of Delhi and. accept an indemnts of twenty millions of 
rupecs, Nizamulmulk was sent to ‘confirm this settlement and 
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on his return he was given the title of Amir-ul-umra, Burhan. 
ul-mulk’s jealousy.was roused and he informed Nadir Shah that 
twenty rnillinds was a very insignificant amount and he could 
bring out of hisown house an equivalent sum although he was 
only a provincial satrap, Such was the rapacity of the Turkish 
bandit in Nadir and he withdrew his acceptance of the indemnity 
previously agreed upon. It was to be finally decided later. 


Causes of defeat 


The defeat of the Indian army was mainly due to three 
causes: (1) bad generalship, (2) old fashioned weapons, (3) and 
their strategy and mode of fighting. Nadlir's Soldiers were Turks 
capable of strenous fighting and enduring provations. ‘They 
were equipped with firc-arms and they were trained under strict 
supervision, The fire which was discharged by their swivel 
guns brought about deadly destruction in the ranks of the enemy 
and made it impossille for them to return the attack. 


The Indian Soldiers were not accustomed to the use of fire- 
arms. The only musketeers who could use fire-arms were the 
Hindus of Buxar, the Bundelas and Karnatkis but they were not 
employed in the army of the Later Mughals. Babur had defeat- 
ed the Afghans and Rajputs om the plains of Panipat and 
Khanua carly in the 16th cenury with his artillery and cavalry. 
The Indian Ordnance were heavy and were inferior to those of 
Persia and Turkey. 


The Indian army lacked mobility. The Persians like the 
Turks of Central Asia who came with Balur, had a fine cavalry; 
they rode on swift horses and could quickly move from one posi- 
tion to another. Not so the Indian soldiers who were unused! to 
horses, and who followed the old method of hand to hand fight, 
and still had faith in archery. The use of elephants was a handj- 
cap Tather than an advantage. They had becn usedin, the past 
hy the Rajputs in many battles but the result was defeat and 
destruction. Irvine righily says that they were a sure engine of 
1 atu when ranged against Nadir Shah in the year. 


More important than all thisis the spirit which anomates 
the fighting corps. The Turks were fu,l of buoyancy and vigour 
and fonged for battle under a eapable leader who had given 
proof of his prowess in a number of campaigns. The Indians 
wére weakened by their own dissensions and were enervated by 
luxury and indolence. The leaders were jealous of one another 
and were incapable of evolving'a concerted plan to oppose the 
encmy. Those on whom the safety of the empire depended were 
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guided by cunning and treacherya and had no scruples in _resor- 
ting to questionable ways to realise their selfish ends, ‘The 
Emperor’s name cvoked neither respect nor enciusiasm and. the 
army of Flatterers and sycophants around him created such a 
vicious atmosphere that even the biggest men were not honest 
and straightforward even in conducting negotiations with the 
invaders, 


After the battle when Saadat Khan (Burhan-ul-mulk) was 
brought before Nadir, the latter talked contemptuously about the 
resources of the Emperor. Sanadat Khan replied with charac- 
teristic lack of facts ane figures that the Imperor had vast 
resourecs anc his nobles and grandees possessed abundant wealth, 
Nizamul-mulk was sent to negotiate ascttlemont. An agree- 
ment was made that an indemnity of 50 lakhs of Rupees would 
be paicl-20 Lakhs at atonce anc 10 lakhson reaching Lahore 
and 10 Jakhs at Attock and 10 at Kabul, Nadir Shah sent an 
invitation to the Emperor to dinner through Nizam-ul-mulk, He 
was detained in the camp andthis caused much uneasiness at 
Delhi. Burhan-ul-mulk also died after his returu from Nadir 
Shah’s camp. He had paid before his death 23 million rupees 
and a foree was sent to his nephew and son-in-law Safdarjung 
who had succeeded him to the mestad to pay the 20 millions he 
had promised, Safdarjung paid the whole sum in cash and 
valuables consisting of jewels, and articles of gold and silver. 
The Emperor had already surrendered jo him the keys of the 
treasury Of the state and placed the entire wealth of the Empire 
at his clisposal. 


Nadir Shah entered Delhi with Muhammad Shah and took 
his seat in the Dewan-i-Khas. The Persian asmy guarded the 
fort and encamped near it and also occupied quarters in the 
city, 


While the meeting was going on in the palace, there was a 
quarrel between the citizens of Delhi and the Persians, and a 
rumour spread that Nadir Shah was dead. Two Mughal officers, 
with a force of 470 men, went to the royal stables and slew the 
Persians who were in charge of the elephants, They were brought 
before Nadir and after a brief interrogation were put to death. 
This infuriated Nadir and he ordered a gencral massacre of the 
guilty inhabitants. 

The chronicle writes" 
“They now hastened with drawn swords to wreak ven- 
eance. Within the doomed areas, the houses were 


ooted, all the men killed without regard for age and 
all the women dragged into slavery. The destroyers 
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set fire to many houses and several of their victims, 
both dead and wounded, Hindus and. Muhammadans 
were indiscriminately burnt together’. 


The slaughter bepan about 9 a.m. and went on till 2 p.m. 
About 30,000 persons were slain. Then Muhammad Shah, 
through his Waszir andthe Nizam begged Nadir Shah to stop the 
slaughter and the latter gave the order that it must he stopped, 


One authority writes: “Many respectable Indian house- 
holders slew their own wives and daughtersto save them from 
dishonour by the Qazilbash soldicry and then rusbed on the 
enemy's swords or cut their own throats. Many women drowned 
themselves in the wells of their houses to cscape a shame worse 
than death. But many more were outraged and dragged away 
as captives, though according to the Persian Secretary Nadir 
afterwards ordered them to be restored to their familics.”! 


Nadir remained in Delhi till the [5th May and during the 
two months he stayed in Dejhi, he proclaimed himsclf the lord 
of Hindustan and had the Khutba read in his mame in all the 
mosques of Delhi, He held the durbar after the Mughal fashion 
and sumoned the nobles and asked them for contributions. The 

rocess of squeezing the nobles of their wealth went on and the 
as r was also asked to disgorge all his jewels, pearls and dia- 
monds and valuable vessels of gold and silver. The famous dia- 
mond the Koh-i-Nur was demanded and also the peacok throne of 
Shahjchan which had cost 2 crores of rupees. The well-to-do 
citizens were also forced to pay two crores. Anand Ram was asked 
to pay 5 lakhs and a military guard was posted at his house to 
enforce payment. It appears that all citizens were subjected to this 
levy and none was allowed exemption. Anand Ram writes; 


“Helpless people, high and low, rich and poor, were com- 
pelled day after day to attend at the law court where 
they were kept from dawn to sunset and often till one 
prahar of night without ascertaining the truth, the 
calumnies of Mir Waris and Khwaja Rahmatullah were 
believed. The lists were prepared. The contributions 
of capital totalled two crores of rupees”, 

Payment was rigorously enforced. Delay led lo insult and 
torture. The high officials were entrusted with the task of 


collections. Some of the nobles were treated with the great 
eruclty and had to suffer torture and indignity, 


Nadir Shah behaved asking of Delhi. Coins were struck 
in his name and he took the title of Shahanshah. Muhammad 


1, Trvine, Later Mughals II, p. 969. 
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Shah had to live lika subordinate and a prisoner and Ins con- 
dition was most degrading and pitiable. 


Nadir Shah Icf Delhi on the 16th May. The wealth 
carried by him is differently estimated by different historians. 
The grand total given by Frazer is 70 crores besides 900 elc- 
phants, 10,000 horses and about the same number of camels. 
Anand Ram who was employed with the Wazir, gives 60 lakhs 
of rupees and some thousands of gold coins and nearly one crore 
of Rupees worth of gold wares, noarly 50 crores worth of jewels: 
most of them unrivalled in the world.?! 


Sri wolescly Haig, in Cambridge Histary Vol. IV, gives the 
following details ; 


‘Different authorities estimated the cash alone at amounts 
varying Irom eight to more than thirty million sterling, 
besides jewels, plate, cash, stuffs and other valuable 
property. The conqueror alsotook with him, a thousand 
elephants, seven thousand horses, fen thousand camels, 
at hundred eunuchs, and a hundred and thirty writers, 
two hundred builders,a fimndred masons. and two 
carpenters’. 


Before the departure ina grand Darbar held on Ist May 
he summoned the Emperor and his nobles. To the nobles he 
presented robes of honour, jewelled swords and cra, horscs 
and other gifts. He placed with his own hands the Crown of 
Delhi on Muhammad Shah's headand two jewelled swords round 
his waist. 


How wretched and degraded the Emperor was is clear [rom 
the following words in which heis said to have expressed his 
gratitude to the tyrant who humiliated him and tortured his 
subjects : 


‘As the generosity of the Shahanshah made me a second 
time master of a Crown and a throne and exalted 
among the Growned heads of the world, I beg to 
offer as my tribute the provinces of my Empire west 
of the river Indus, from Kashmirto Sindh, and in 
addition to the Subah of Thatta and the ports subordi- 
nate to it’. 

Shades of Akbar and Alamgir what they must have felt on 
hearing this declaration had better be imagined than described. 


]. Irvine, Later Mughals, Vol.. II, p. 371. 
2, Cambridge History IV, p. 363. 
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No greater punishment could have been devised for the imbecile 
and sinful Muhammad Shah, But Nadir Shah too did not live 
long to enjoy the wealth he collected in India for he was assesi- 
nated after 8 years, 


Effect of Nadir's invasion of India 


Muhammad Shah's defeat and disgrace. snapped the bonds 
that had kept the Empire together. The effect of bad policies 
became clearly discernible and everywhere ine of dis-satisfac- 
tion became manifest. To use Sir Wolseley Haig’s words ‘The 
Emperor and his courtiers were stupefied with the blow that had 
fallenon them’. All intrigties and base designs were drowned in 
the disgrace which had befallen them, Tor a few months no 
administrative business was transacted, and Muhamad Shah sank 
in his usual lethargy and inaction, and it was after nearly seven 
months, that he revived his machinations to destroy the power of 
the Turani party, Acting on Nadir Shah's advice, that he should 
beware of the Turanis and their leader Nizamulmulk, he wanted 
to appoint Umdatul-mulk in place of Qamaruddin Khan, who 
had earlier resigned his post, on the Nizam’s advice to des 
the influence of the Turani faction. Qamaruddin left Delhi to 
join the Nizam and Umdat-ul-mulk was asked to make peace with 
the latter ancl Qamaruddin. Thus the plot to overthrow tlie 
Turanis failed and the Nizam stayed to watch the trend of affairs 
at Delhi, ) 

The empire had shrunk in diamensions. The. tendency on 
the part of provincial governors to become independent was on 
the increase everywhere, Safdarjung, nephew and. son-in-law 
of Burhanulmulk, became independent in Oudh and in the six 
subahs of the Deecan the Nizam exercised dzgfacio sovercignty, 
and by overthrowing Sarfaraz Khan by treachery, Alivardi 
Khan established himself at Murshidabad. on 12 May as Viceroy 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Zakariya was confirmed in the 
Punjab and Multan, which had been held by his father Khan 
Dauran up to the time of the battle of Karnal. 


To the north-west of the Doab now called Uttar Pradesha, 
was founded a new principality bya Rohilla Afghan leader Ali 
Muhammad by name,, who was employed inthe service of the 
governor of Katehar. Gradually he serps a large following, 
and taking advantage of the disorder that prevailed in the empire, 
he inereased his power and by giving shelter to the Alghans 
became their leader. Ali Muhammad kept to himself the rev- 
enucs of the Jagir of ruddin Khan and when the latter 
appointed Raja Harnand to audit his accounts, he took offence 
and killed the Raja and became virtually independent. The tract 
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over which Ali Muhammad exercised his authority came to be 
known as Rohilkhand. 


In 1745 Muhammad Shah marched against the Ruhilla 
Chieftain who was conducting himselfas an independent ruler. 
The emperor was helped by Nawal Rai, Suen ng and Qaim 
Khan, son of Muhammad Khan Bangash, Ali Muhammad, 
seeing the odds against him, submitted and on Qamarnddin 
oe intervention he was pardoned and entrusted to his cus- 
tocly, 


The Marathas were advised by Raja Shahu not to meddle 
in the affairs of the Empire, but Peshwa Baji Ran I who was a 
manof imperial ambitions carried raids into the Mughal terrt- 
tories to the very confines of Delhi and burnt the suburbs. His 
occupation of Malwa wasrecognised by a treaty between him and 
Nizamulmulk and it was ratified by the Emperor, Baji Rao was 
a remarkable man, He was a warrior, a born leader of man and 
a statesman, For 20 years he dominated the Maratha state and 
brought about a great change in Maratha policy which became 
the outward symbol of his expanding soul, He fought many 
battles, and gave a short shrift to his enemics and levied chauth 
and Sardeshmukhi upon them. Even the Mughal empire did 
not escape from his ravages and the empcror was compelled to 
accede to the demand of Chauth and Sardesmukhi. Wherever 
his arms penetrated his enemics were worsted and a large num- 
her of centres of Maratha influcnee were created all over India. 
Assisted by his brother Chimnaji, who was equally brave and 
watlike, he carricd his conquests far and wide and turned the: 
small Maratha kingdom into a powerful state, ready to try con- 
clusions with the Mughal Emypire. Baji Rao’s military triumplis 
made his fame roverberate “Genesbeit the country, and there 
was no court in India where his name was not mentioned with 
respect and fear, Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur made incursions 
into Bengal, Bchar and Orissa and along the Orissa Coast and 
levied Chauth and Sardeshmukhi upon the mhabitants. 


Gujarat was, like Malwa and Bundelkhand, troubled by the 
Marathas and difficulty was always experienced in finding 
governors for this turbulent area, During the inefficient rule of 
Jodhpur, the Delhi government did mot care much about it and 
found it difficult to organise the administration on account of the 
interference of the Marathas. 


The States of Rajputana had become quite independent. 
Abhay Singh of Jodhpur was appointed as Governor of Gujarat 
but he failed to manage the affairs of that province. The grim 
spectre of recurring Maratha invasions caused a atate of chronic 
anxiety and it was found difficult to obtain help from the im- 
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xerial government at Delhi. Sawai Jai Singh of Amber who 

Id charge of Agra remained Joyal to the last and ruled over 
the province for 44 years. He was a frienctof Peshwa Baji Rao 
andenjoyed his econfidence. Through Jai Singh's mediation 
inany dificult problems were settled between the Empire and the 
Marathas: Jai Singh was worthy of his high position. He was 
4 trustworthy friend, a great scholar and lover of Hindi literature 
and was interested in astronomical studies. 


In 1740 Baji Rao Peshwa died at the age of 42. He was a 
masterful re, Who according to Sardesai, was next only to 
Sivaji in military genius. He became Peshwa at the age of 19, 
and for 20 years, ceaselessly waged war against his neighbours 
and mace incursionsinto the Mughal territarics right upto Delhi. 
Tt was ducto Baji Rao Peshwa, writes «a modern Maratha his- 
torian that a revolution was made in the character of the 
Maratha state and the political centre of gravity was shifted 
from the court of Delhi to the South. It is true much of Baji 
Rao’s encrgy was wasted in kecping under control the recalci- 
trant elements at home but this was inevitable, He gave a new 
direction to the policy of the Maratha state and, under his ins- 
piring leadership, his colleagues and commanders followed him 
to seek fresh fields ancl pastures new. 


Sir Richard Temple, why is a foreign writer, pays a rich 
tribute to Baji Rao: 


“He was moved lyy an ardour for sucecss in national under- 
takings by a patriotic confidence in the Hindu cause 
aS against its old enemies the Muhammadans and its 
new rivals the Europeans then rising above the politi- 
cal horizon. He lived to see the Marathas spread 
over the Indian continent from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal. He died as he lived in Camp under can- 
vasamong his men and he isremembered among the 
Marathas as the fighting Peshwa, as the incarnation of 
Hindu energy."* 


Sahu Chatrapati died in 1749. Baji Rao's relations with him 
had been harmonious. Tne Maratha leaders met in a conference 
at Sangala and it was decided that all official work should be 
removed to Poona. The Peshawa was to have the entire exe- 
cutive authority of the state, He was to be the head of the con- 
federacy which consisted of Sindia, Holkar, Bhonsle and Gace- 
kwad, Itwasa great change. Sardesai call it the Revolution 
of Sangala. 


~], Sardesai, History of the Marathas 11, p. 182. 
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Muhammad Shah's incompetence in matters of administra- 
tion is revealed ina number of important transactions. He was 
weak and incapable of taking a firm decision, Umdat-yl-mulk 
held an important position at court. But by his indiserect 
behaviour he brought trouble on himself One day he was talking 
about some business of the the state with the Emperor who was 
tired of his interminable haranguc and asked him to postpone the 
discussion to another day. The chicf cunuch who was present 
remarked that the matter was as endless as the chater of twa 
old women. This gave offence to Umdat-ul-mulk who protested 
but the Emperor, though he hacl promised to dismiss the eunuch, 
disapproved of Umaclat-ul-mulk'’s insolent  beliaviour when 
he was gone, instead of punishing the jimpertinent cui, Ae 
permitted the latter to hire a ruffian to make away with Uimadat- 
ul-mulk, On January 6, 1747 the latter was stabbed to death as he 
Was. entering the hall of audience, s 


A revolution in Persia brought about a new situation and 
ereated a serious danger for India. As Nadir Shah advanced 
in years, he developed the habits and temper of a tyrant and he 
was murdered in his own camp on June 2, 1747. Power was 
usurped by Ahmad, his Chief Cammander, who belonged to the 
Sadozai section of the Abdali Tribe. Through’ Nadir’s favour, 
he had yisen to high command with the help of his own tribes- 
men and some Qazalbash soldicra, captured Herat and brought 
Qamdhar and Afghanistan under his sway. Treachery was rile 
among men of high rank in India in those days, and in collabo- 
ration with Shahnawaz Khan, governor of the Punjab, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, now Shah of Persia, formed a scheme of invading 
India but when the time came for actual help, the governor 
hung back and Abdali was left to his own resources. He crossed 
the Indus with 30,000 horse and invaded the Punjab. Aftcra 
show of resistance Shahnawaz's force was overpowered and he 
was compelled to seek refuge in flight. On hearing of Abdali’s 
advance towards Delhi, the imperialists wnder prince Ahmad 
and some other redoubtable latins marched to meet the inva- 
der. .Abdali bypassed the Delhi army and reached Sarhind 
which was sacked and every man who could take part in fighting 
was put to the sword. The artillery, arms and ammunition of 
the Delhi army were captured by the Afghans and used by them 
against their opponents. By a sudden explosion which occurred 
near the camp, many of the invaders were killed. But. Ahmad- 
shah did not leave the field and during the night ordered his 
men to retreat to Afghanistan, The imperialists rejoiced over 
this seeming victory and returned to Delhi, This was Abdali’s 
first invasion, 
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At Panipat Prince Ahmad received the news that Muham- 
mad Shah had died of dropsy at Delhion 26th April. He was 
immediately proclaimed Emperor in the camp under an umbrella 
and post-haste marched to Delhi where in the Shalamar garden, 
outside the capital city, after three days (29 April 1748), he was 
crowned emperor of Himdusan, 


Muhammad shah's inglorious reign had come to an end and 
we may look at the Indian scene with wondeing cycs and ask our- 
selves the question; who was onsible for this decadence? 
The answer is obvious. It was Aurangzch’s policy that had 
sown the seeds of decay and disintegration and created a situation- 
which his sucecssors were powerless to control. All over 
Tndia, a number of kingdoms had come into existence tvhich exer- 
cised sway over large and extensive territories. They have 
been mentioned before. The empire had become a mere shadow 
of its former selfand its wril was respected only over a very small 
arca, In assessing the contribution of factors leadind to disinte- 
gration, the army must be given an important place. Truce, 
the mén who sat on the throne of Akbar and Aurangzecd disgrac- 
ed it by their unmanly conduct, imbecility and debauchery and 
showed a conspicuous lack of capacity for administration or 
generalship, Past history was dis-regarded and the system of 
assignments was revived which produced its bad effect on the 
organisation of the empire. As the monarchy declined in 
character and importance, the power of the nobles incressed, 
and the occupant of the throne lost touch with che army. 
He wielded no commanding influence or possessed the ability 
to offer guidance to his troups. There was no line of demarca- 
tion between the civil - military departments. They were 
combined and men who passed most of their time at court were 
asked to lead important campaigns. The officers were jealous of 
each other and were often swayed by party spirit. The canker 
of party had caten into the vitals of the administration and from 
its ravages neither the civil nor the military administration 
was free. High placed officers who also acted as generals and 
commanders told lies, intrigued freely and made subterranen 
plans to undermine the imperial authority, A highly placed 
officer like Nizamulmulk encouraged the Marathas for the saftey 
of his dominion in the South and a governor like Safarjung om 
to a forcign invader an reg preiry account of the wealth of the 
Emperor and his nobles and asked him to employ coercion and 
extortion to make them yeild up their hidden treasures. Even the 
Saiyyid brothers had looted the treasure of the state and quarrell- 
ed over its appropriation, There were governors who were so 
treacherous as to encourage foreign invaders to invade their coun- 
try. Treason was rampant among the high ranking officials 
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and in the conduct of campaigns against an enemy much relian- 
ce was placed on treachery, bribery and negotiations. 


Aurangzch was himself a great gencral and commander [nit 
he had done nothing to organise and strengthen the military 
system of the empire. We read of no schools or seminars for 
military training and the Muslim “youths from very cory age 
developad a fondness for the pleasurra of the xeraglio. Discip 
line became lax and Aurangenh’s long wars in the Deecan [or 
25 years damped the cothugiam of the nobles as well as the com- 
mon people. The Puritan Emperor's administration had Jost its 
ethos and a kind of immoral sawlessuess prevailed in the higher 
grades of society. Under the very eyes ef the emperor in the 
capital the Prime Minister's son could molest womenas they went 
to the the river in the morning to have thei hath, Loyalty 
and oy gi were at a jow chb. There was no drill or dis 
cipline in the army ancsoldicrs behaved like a rabble. A 
modern historian rightly observes: 


“In an army thus composed and thus commanded 1 milli- 
ary sprit was to be looked for, and both officers ane 
men, were characterised by a complete absence of 
ofthe will to victory. 


What a harvest of misfortune for the possessors of the imperial 
purple? The future was dark and it was clear that no body 
could prevent or avert the dissolution of the empire. 


The Battle of Panipat (1761) 


The news of the battles of Bararighar and Secunderabad 
was received at the Poona Court with dismy and the Peshwa was 
urged to prepare a large army under able commanders to fight 
against Abdali. The ablest chieftains and commanders like 
Balwant Rao, Trimbak, Sadashiva Rao Bhau, the Pesliwa’s cous- 
in Shumsher Bahadur, Baja Rao I's son by his concubine Mastani 
and many others who had established. their fame all over Mahara- 
htra. e Bhau and and the Peshwa’s son Viswas Rao Iso went 
with a large equipage and thousands of followers, elephanes 
laden with silken tents, and the wives of officers and leading 
men shinining in cloth and gold. Ibrahim Garde was there with 
hig kin and had under his command 9000 men trained 
underthe French general Bussy, The numbers of the huge 
army have been variously estimated. Accordinng to one estimate 
the Marathas numbered more thana lakh of men and Abdali’s 
army consisted of 60,000 men of whom half were forcigners and 
half were non-combatants, According to Mr. Sardesai the Mar- 


i. Cambridge History IV, p. 367. 
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atha army containet 45,000 Marathas atd about 60,000° non- 
combatants, a miscellaneous horde of women, camp followers, 
servants and vegabouds, Surajmal Jat joined the army on the 
Chambal with hisamen. The big Maratha chiefs Sindhia, Hol- 
kar, Bhonsle and the Gackwar all joined to help. the’ national 
cause. Abdali’s soldiers and alles the Wazir, Sujaudoulah, 
Bangash Nawab and Najibudcowlah. looked upon this war as 
a cruside anc their fannticism was roused by the fact that the 
Brahmans were the leaders of the Maratha command. Panipat 
was an open pluin stretching for miles together and there was no 
possibility of achieving suceess by the Gureilla method which was 
suitable for the hilly coutry in South India, The--Marathas 
were not wed to fight a pitched battle. A council of war was 
held to decide the method of fighting. Surajrnal- favoured the 
Gourilla method which was the tradttional method of the Mara- 
thas. Holkar and Sindhia a’so “were of the same view but the 
Bhan rejected their advice asthe chatter of goat herds and 
Zamindars”. The Mararatha general felt slighted and thoro- 
ugly disliked the Qhilpavan pride and arrogance. | ‘hey retor- 
ted by saying ‘If this Brahman wins, he will collect; the revenues 
of Hindustan and we shail have to wash his loin cloth. Itis better 
that he should be defeated,’ Surajmal decided to slip away 
from the battlefield: 


Both sides waited for two and half months. The Marathag 
were tired. Their supplics ran shortowing'to the lurgearmy- Men 
and animals both dicd of hunger and want of fodder.. Some of- 
the Maratha allies were half-hearted and were not in a mood to 
fight. Surajmal Jat was not convicted of the neecsaity of his 
participation in the struggle. ‘The population was hostile to the 
Marathas for they knew what sufferings had been caused by their 
plundering raids and exactions. 


" Abdali was superior tothe Marathas in gencralship. His 
men were full of energy and vigour and were keen to ih He 
too was short of money but he was backed by men w who 
believed in his cause and wanted it to prosper, Starvation, famine 
and ep'demic decmated the Marathas and damped their enthusi- 
asm, while Abdali’s men were determined and. full of ardour. 
They had better cquipment and the scarcity in their camp was 
not so acute as in the Maratha camp, they were full of buo ue 
and high spirit whereas the Marathas were disconended ar 
dejected, Defeat of the latter was certain. The great Napolean 
was right in saying, ‘In war all is mental’, 

The battle began at 9 a.m. and lasted till 2 p.m. ‘Abdali’s 


men led the attack-in full fury and defeated the Marathas, ITbra- 
him Gardi’s artillery proved of little avail and he was himself 
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among the slain. The greatest leaders were killed. Viswas Rao, 
the Peshwa’s son, Sada Shiva Bhau, a valiant soldier were killed 
and his head was cut off and carried away by his slayers. Sadas- 
hiva Raowas a great soldier buthis warlike qualities were marred 
by his pride and arrogance. Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes about 
him:— 


‘Thus perished Sadashiva Bhau on the grave of his repu- 
tation and of the imperialistic dreams of his race. ‘The 
historian's memory gocs forward to say 38 years later, 
when at the dark gateway af Scringupatam another 
heroic Indian Prince, after the wreck of his army anc 
cause, came to hiscnd in resisting an alien spoiler's 
hand on his person’. 


Holkar and Gaekwar showed little willingness to fight; Sin- 
dhin was wounded and fled from the battle-field. Much incon- 
venience was caused by the presence of women in the camp. Bhau 
did not leave them at Mathura or Bharatpur or even at Delhi 
and this was pointed out to him by Surajmal Jat. ‘The non-com- 
batants, hungry and wornout, overcrowded the camp and exha- 
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uated the supplies. Thousands died of starvation, 

Balaji Baji Rao the, peshwa, had hugged the illusion that 
Abdali would be casily expelled. But the fates willed otherwise. 
He started for the north and the terrible news of defeat came as 
he proceeded on his journey and at Bhilsa he was told about the 
contents ofa merchant's intercepted letter, It contained the 
following words: — 


“The pearls dissolved, 25 gold mohurs have been lost 
and of silver and copper the total cannot be cast off.” 


The peshiwa returned to Poona broken-hearted and exhaus- 
ted, He was suffering from consumption; the shock aggravated 
the malacy and he died on 23rd June 1761 inthe palace which he 
had built on the Parvati hill. The entire Maharashtra was 
plunged in gloom, 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s comment upon the disaster is well 
worth reading: — 


‘Above all the disaster was due to the Peshwa’s mistaken 

policy. If he were wise, he would have given up all 

is ambitions in Hindustan and confined himself to the 

South. Butastrange Nemesis dogged his steps and 

his inordinate ambition to acquire mastery over Delhi 
and Agra proved his ruin.” 
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Puppet Kings 


Ahmad Shah; Alamgir II; Shah Alam I] 
(1748-54) (1754-59) (1759-1806) 


Muhammad Shah was succeeded by his son Ahmed under 
the title of Ahmed Shah. He was a worthless, cowardly, per- 
fidious young manof 21 who was utterly unfit for the kingl 
ofice. He conferred the tith: of Bahadur on the chief exiurh 
Javid Khan, The latter enjoyed the king's confidence and was 
very friendly with the Queen mother. 


The leadership of the court party passed into the hands of 
these two persons and the result was complete mis-management 
and confusion. Javid Khan was hostile to Safdarganj, the wazir, 
against whom he plotted and wished to take his life, An attempt 
was made to replace the Wazir by Nasirjung; the second son of 
Nizamulmulk but it ended in a fiasco, 


Safdar Jung, inorder tosaleguard his possessions against 
the Rohillas, instigated Qaim Khan to attack them but he 
was defcated and killed by Sadullah Khan, the elder son of . Ali 
Muharnad Khan. Safdar Jung marched into the Bangash country 
exacted sixty lakhs of rupees and confined five brothers of Qaim 
Khan in the fort of Allahabad. The territorrics were entrusted 
to Nawal Rai who was defeated by the Afghans as soon as the 


Wazir turned his back, 


In 1750 Safdarjung called in Malhar Rao Halkar. Jayappa 
Sindhia and Surajmal Jat tohelp him against theB ah ‘Agha 5 
The Marathas came and drove the Afghans into the bills and 
occupied Ruhilkhand, They plundered the country and killed 
every man whom they could catch hold of. Their demand was 
conceded and half the Bangash domain in the Doab was ceded as 
the price of theirhelp. This acquisition gave the Marathas a 
foothold in Hiudustan. Ahmad Ehan Bangash harried the 
country of oudhin the province of Allahabad. He was routed 
by the Naga Sanyasis under the leadership of Rajendra Giri 
Gosain before the Allahabad fort, and Ahmad to pay a 
heavy fine, He had to cede some of his territory to the Marathas 
who had come to help the Wazir. 


Having heard of this disorder inthe stateof Delhi, Abdali 
again invaded Hindustan. This was his third invasion, the 
second having occurred in 1749. The Emperor called the Wazir 
to drive back the invader. He sought the help of the Marathas 
and entered into a treaty with Malhar Rao Holkar and Sindhia 
(April 1752) who promised todefend the empire. They were 
given territory in lieu of the fine imposed and were promised 
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Chauth from the Punjab and Sindh, The Peshwa was to be 
emrusted with the governorship of Ajmer and Agra and also the 
faujdari of Nagar and Mathura. 


Abdali had defeated the Governor ofthe Punjab and compell- 
ed him to promise an annual tribute of fourtern thousand rupecs. 
The tribute was not paid and Abmad Shah Abdali came for the 
third time and besieged the governor, ‘The latter could offer 
very feeble resistance and the invader cminpelled him ta reeng- 
nist him as his suzerain, When the Wasir came to Delhi with o 
large Maratha foree, he was surprisctl to find that the Eniperor 
had already ceded the Punjab and Mulian to Abdali. Evasprrat- 
ed by this conduct, he askeel Malhar Roo, whom lie paid a fiw 
lakhs to help Ghagiuddin Khan, Governor of ue six proviners in 
Deeean in actiling his affairs. The Wazir was deeply annoyed 
atthe conduct of Javid Khan who had become too powerful 
and cone what he could ta reduce the power of the Wazir tn a 
nullity. The murder of the favourite cumuch (6th September 
1752, broughe about a breach between the Emperor and the Wazir 
and this led to a civil war which lasted for six months. Safdar- 
jung’s troops were seduced, Ale was denounced as a heretic, being 
a Shia, and thus a new colour was given to the civil strife. Suraj 
Mal, the Jat chicftain, was wlso'called for help and it is said the 
Jats came and plundered the capital. 


Ghaziuddin's son Imadulmulk himself! brought the Mara- 
thas who stormed the empcrora' camp. The Marathas who were 
laying siege to tne Jat fortress of Deeg abandoned it and marched 
to Delhi where, under the instigation of Imadul-mulk, they com- 
pelled the Emperor to dismiss Safdarjung ()753) and Intizamn- 
dowlah, son of Qamaruddin Klian, an uncle of Imadulmulk, was 
appointed Prime Minister, 


On June 2, 1754 the new Wazir deposed Abmad Shah ancl 
sent him to prison: Azzduddin, the teed tan of Jehandar Shah, 
was placed onthe throhe nnder the- tithe of Alamgir 0. The 
dethroned Emperor, and his mother were blinded after a week. 


Alamgir IT (1754-59) 


The new Emperor was 55 years of age. As he had spent all 
his life in prison, he had no experience of way or administration, 
By Safdarjung's fadur he had obtained the title of Ghaziuddin 

ian. Bahadur Amir-ulumra the titles that were enjoyed by his 
father. Hewasa wellread man, knew several fanguages, was a 
caligraplust and a poct but norwithstanding these gifts he was 
utterly unfit tobe a ruler in the troubled state of Delhi, being 
entirely anprineipled, dishonest and ‘without a sense of prati- 
tude and regard for his kinsrnen. 
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Imadulmulk held the wizarat but he depended upon the 
support of the Marathas. Muinul-mulk, governor of the Punjah 
had died im 1753, Abdalihad permitted his mfant son to occupy 
the office and his wift Mughlani Begam to act as his regent. 
Soon after the child Emperor dicd and the Begam became the 
supreme authority inthe province. She had neither ability nor 
experience andl the condition of the Punjab grew from bad to 
worse, Ghaaziuddin, who was betrothed to the daughter of Muin- 
ulemulk asked for the hand of the Begam's daughter. His wish 
was granted but he was not satisfied, He wanted to scize the lady 
and obtain possession of the Punjab, We sent a foree with his 
officers from Ludhiana to Lahore to bring the Begam as a pri- 
soner. Eunuchs were commissioned to arrest the lady in the carly 
hours of the morning and ahe was brought to Ludhiana, The 
government ofthe Punjab was conferred wpon Adina Beg who 
wits atraitor, utterly devoid of any noble fecling and largely 
responsible for these disgraceful wansactions, But even he had 
to pay 30 lakhs to the Wagir for this office, Such was the con- 
dition of public life at Delhi, 


Abdali was annoyed to hear all this and he embarked on 
his fourth invasion. Adina Beg fed in terror to the desert tract 
of Hisar and Hansi whither he thought no army would follow 
him. Imadulmulk begged his mother-in-law, Muglani Begam, 
to intercede for him. Abdali at first scolded him but later he 
pardoned him and reinstated him in his office. It was nothing 
short of a disgrace that the highest offcice of the empire 
should be the giftof an Afghan adventurer from a foreign 
country, 


Aldali entered the fort of Delhion January 28, 1757 and 
met Alamgir IT, the hapless monarch; and the same day order 
was given to plunder the city and squeeze moncy from the 
people, Terror spread throughout the capital. Many inhabi- 
tants took to flight and some put an end to their lives to. escape 
from dishonour, Abdali stayed for penny a month and it was 
during this period that the daughter of Prince Azzduddin, the 
emperor's elder brother (who was dead} was married to Timur 
Abdali’s eldest som. 


A foree was sent with Ghaziuddin to punish Surajmal Jat 
for making alliance with Safdar Jung but the Jat chief tain's 
forts were so strong that they could not be taken. To ingra- 
tiate himself with the conqueror, the Wazir begged that some 
troops may be sent with him into the Doabto realise tribute 
from the chiefs and Jagirdars. Safdarjung had died and Shu- 
aidowlah had suceceded to the maanacd. The expedition was 
notmgreat success and he paid only 5 lakhs in cash through 
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the good offices of Sadulla Khan Ruhilla who had become 
friendly to Shuja. The Jat fortress of Ballabhagarh was taken 
and the garrison was put tothe sword. Another force was des- 
patched to Mathura where the defenceless pilgrims were mass- 
acred to exhibit the invader’s zeal for the faith. Suraj Mal Jat 
was also going to be mulcted but be wasted time in negotiations 
and evaded the demand with dilatory pleas. 


The hot winds of the Indian summer made a longer stay 
impossible, But before Abdali left, he married, out of conipas- 
sion, a daughter and one of the two widows of Muhammad 
Shah who appealed to lim to save them [rom the dishonour and 
disgrace at the hands of Najib. Te carried the roval ladies 
with the booty worth several crores. 


Abdali had Ieft his son Timur Shah as governor of the 
Punjab hut, soon after his departure, the Marathas established 
their predominance again at Delhi. Raghunath Rao bombard- 
edthe capital and compelled Najib to mbmit. The Punjab 
was in the hands of Najih as Mir Munshi who reecived full 
support from the Marathas Najib was besieged at Shakartal, 
a place 18 miles [rom Muzaffarnagar by Dartaji Sindhia. Najib 
appealed to the Muslim chiefs including Abdali for help, but as 
no relicf was obtainable from these quarters, he submitted. The 
Marathas under Govind Pant marched into Ruhilkhand and 
drove away the Afghans. But the Maratha general suffcred a 
defeat at Chandpur at the hands of Shujaudoulah. 


Meanwiule the news came that Abdali was on lis way to 
India to-afford succour to Najib. Sliuja returned to his coun- 
try and went tothe north torcsist the invader. Such was the 

laratha position in 1758. A large part of the country was 
under their sway which extendedfrom the far south to the Indus. 
‘They left Lahore in charge of Sabaji Sindhia and retired. It was 
a shortsighted policy to occupy the Punjab which was difficult 
to hold owing to hostile elements there, especially at a time when 
Abdali’s invasion was imminent. 


On the 29th November, 1759 the emperor Alamgir II was 
taken away from the lace on the pretext of visiting a hermit, 
was murdered by the Wazir and his corpse was thrown down the 
river bank below the Kutila of Firuzshah anda false story was 
circulated that he had died of an accidental fall from the wall! of 
the fort. Intizam was also strangled to death. ‘The murder of 
Alamgir II was', as Sir Jadunath Sarkar rightly observes, an 
insane and absolutely profitless crime, because if Imad had 
spared that meekest of meek usurper's hoary head, it would not 
in any way have added to the number of his enemies. 
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As Prince Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam) the heir apparent had 
gone to Oudh to escape from the designs of the Wazir, another 
prince Muhi-ul-millat the grandson of Kambakhsha, was placed 
upon the throne under the titlkeof Shahjehan IJ. The death of 
the miserable Alamgir brought no advantage to the murderers. 
There was widespread anarchy inthe country and for the traitor 
Imad, Delhi ‘ceased to be a refuge after this. 


Prinee Ali Gauhar heard in Behar the news of his father's 
death after nearly a month and he atonce proclaimed himself 
Emperor under thetitle of ShahAlam [1 (22nd December, (1759), 
the unfortunate man who signed the Dewani of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa to the East India Companyand remained as an exile in 
the east for more than twelve years, leaving his ancestral throne 
vacant. 


Abdali crossed the Indus in August 1759, entered the Punjab 
and Sabaji Sindhia was driven out of Lahore. Dattaji Sindhia 
was defeated and Slain in the battle of Barfini-ghat. Jankoji, 
nephew, carriedon thestruggle but sceingno chance of his success, 

he fled to Rajputana where he hopedto join Malhar Rao Holkar. 
Before this could happen, Malhar Rao was routed by Abdali’s 
eneral Jehan Khan at Secunderabad, Abdali called upon 
uraj Mal, Jat, Chieftain of Bharratpur, and the Rajput Rajas to 
pay tribute and wait upon him but they temporised. He advan- 
ced towards Panipat where on 14th January, 1761 was fought 
the battle which decided the fate of the Marathas in Hindustan. 


All these events were duly reported to Peshwa Balaji Baji 
Rao at Poona with a request that a powerful army and some con- 
epicuous commanders should be sent to the north, otherwise it 
would be impossible to drive away Abdali and save the prestige 
and power of the Marathas in Hindustan. Little did these men 
know that the stars in their courses were Gghting against them, 


‘The battle of Panipat is one of the most decisive battles. of 
Indian history. It shattered the power of the Marathas in Nor- 
then India and kept them away to the end ofthe reign of the 
new Peshwa Madho Rao (1 gel-i), The causes ofthis defeat 
can be clearly analysed. In military generalship and tactics 
Abdali and his men were superior to the Marathas who lacked 
foresight and capacity for organisation, The members of the 
confederacy had no unity of plan and action and were unwilling 
to accept advice from others. The menand horses of Abdali 
who had just arrived from the cooler regions were in a most effi- 
cient condition and were more than a match for the undisciplined 
rabble whicn the Marathas put into the ficld of battle. The 
Afghan cavalry was efficient and capable of rapid movement. 
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The Marathas had lost many of their horscs owing to want of 
food and fodder and tuis had substantially diminished the stren- 
gthofthe army. Abclali’s artillery was light, while the field 
guns of the Marathas were heavy and could not be swiftly carried 
from one place to another. Besides, the Alghans liad ten thou- 
sand camils, carrying two soldicrs with Zamburaks which made 
the finest artillery of that age in Asia, ‘The equipment of Dur- 
rani officery was better than thatofthe Marathas. They were 
clad in armour which they used with grent efficiency. ‘The 
Maratha officers put on light garments and the rank and file had 
nothing but a loin-cloth, wrapped round their waiat. 


The Bhau’s plan of battle was defective. He did not leave 
Panipat ancl could not move away with his fighting nen. He hued 
some ceupable officers but Lhey were inferior to the Afghans, He did 
not receive wholehearted and cager co-operation from the mem- 
bers of the confederacy, Noneof the four great!icaders had a 
eapable or distinguished general who could inspire the men on 
the battle field with hope and confidence, Jankoji was too young; 
so Was the Peshwa’s son who had no experience of warfare. Thore 
were severe! other commanders who like Antaji had little influ- 
ence with the army to be obeyed promptly without Jiesitation. 
Malhar Holkarwas ald and incapable of riding an horseback and 
was thus incapacitated for active participation in a [varlul battle. 


Tt was a mistake to give up the guerilla tactics: which 
they hacl employed in the past against the Mughals. A pitched 
battle was not advantageousto them. General fhau waited for two 
and a half months and we do not know to this day why he made 
thig delay, He ought to haye engaged the Afghan army atonce. 
Delay caused a drain on the supplics and the hardship was felt 
by the entire camp. Besides, he made Delhi as his base which 
was quite uicless. Hetook no steps to sufeguarded the retreat 
of his huge army. in case of defeat and the result of this was that 
thousands were kilicd by the Afghans who followed them close 
upon their heels. Balled and broken-hearted, they could find 
no place of shelter until they reached Surajmal’s territory. 


To allow a large number of women and non-combatants in 
the camp was a blunder and although itwas pointed out by Suraj 
mal, his advice was rejected by the Bhau. ‘Their presence caused 
much anxiety and inconvenience. Not only did they cause drain 
on the supply of food, they were sure to be turned into a helpless 
and confused crowd inthe moment of defeat. These were the 
the miscalculations which marred the brilliant generalship of 
Sadashiva Rao Bhau. The French Captain Jean Law who visi- 
ted Delhi in. 1758 pointed out the chiefcauses of the disaster at 
Panipat. They were (a) the disorderly condition of the Indian 
troops (b) Abdali's better organisation (c} the flight of Holkar 
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and Sindhia (¢) and the unsuitability of elephants as war-mate- 
rial against swiftly moving cavalry commanded by well-trained 
and disciplined officers. 


Mr. Sarcdcsai who has sympthy for.the Marathas mentions 
the fallowing causes of Marathas defeat:— 


Bhau Sahib and Datraji did not leave women ‘and non-com- 
hatants behind at Bharatpur or Mathura or even at Delhi, Bhau 
should not have waited for more then two months. No specific 
reasons were given ivy hii for this delay, ‘lhe Maratha’s stren- 
gth was his ‘horse’. ‘lhe nobility and strength of his army was 
due to the horse, anc in this contest we may remember the long 
matches of Maratha horsemen in the pastin. the plains of nor- 
then India which they harried and plundered for years and made 
visitations which destroyed the crops and impoverished the land. 
Mr. Sardesai thinks that the guerilla method was not likely to 
bring success in an open country. Panipat was a wide plain and 
the guerillas could not shicld themselves against their relentless 
pursuers.’ In Mr. Desai'y opinion the battle dectded nothing; 
nor did it shatter the powcr of the Marathas. They rose again 
antl became formidable in India and challenged the British 
supremacy and. their struggle continued till 1818 when they were 
finally vaniquished?! at Kirkee and Korygaon. 


The British historians have described the battle asa disaster. 
Mr, Elphinstone writes : 


“Never was a defeat more complete and never was there 
acalamity that diffused su much consternation, Grief 
and despondency spread over the whole Maratha peo- 
plc; most had to mourn relations, and all felt the 
destruction of the army as a death iow to ther nat- 
ional greatness.” 


The Cambridge history of India supports this verdict : 


"Most disastrous of all, perhaps was the fact that it dealt 
a fatal blow to the one unifying influence in the 
Deéccan, the prestige of the Peshwas. It is of course 
true that the Marae nas, with chatacteristic resiliency, 
recovered from what would have been a crushing dis- 


|. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas T, pp. 452-53, 

2, It is difficult to accept in toto Mr. Dessai’s account of the 
results of the battle. His view is that the disaster decid- 
ed nothing {p, 454). He writes that it was like a natural 
visitation, destregog life, but leading to no decisive 
political consequences. Sardesai, New History of the 
Marathas. Vol, [1 (p. 454), 
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aster to a less hardy nation. In August 1763 they won 
a brilliant victory over the Nizam at Rakshasbhavan. 
The Arab and Hindustani mercenary, to an increasing 
degree, replaced the free Maratha of the Peshwa and 
paved the way to English interference in Maratha 
affairs. Panipat in other words, was the prelude to 
Assaye and Kirkee,"" 


The events that have been described before supgest one 
melancholy reflection. None of those who took part in fighting 
thought of India, None was inspired by a national fecling and 
none ever thought of the unity or [reedom of the whole country. 
To the Marathas Maharashtra was India. They had hecome 
very powerful but they had done nothing to develop homogenily 
among the people. Similar was the outlook of the Rajputs. The 
Jat chief who came to fightat Panipat left the field without 
taking part in the battle. 


In the middle ages parrlonens was confined to a amall local- 
ity orstate. Moen like Shiv aji, Maharana Pratap, Durga Das 
and Chatrasal had fought for their own interest. So was it in 
the cightcenth Century. The Rajputs, Jats, Rundelas and Mara- 
thas could not unite even against the effete Delhi monarchy. 


National unity, national freedom and national patriotism 
were not understood in their modern connotations. Perhaps the 
age was not ripe forsuch ideas. Religion was acompelling mative 
but even this had lost ies force. Even among the Marathas the 
feeling had died out after Shivaji. ‘Their leaders overran the 
country and plundered the inhabitants. As Mr. Keene writes: 
‘the pax Marathica was based upon the principle, ‘Take pay for 
not ruling’. 

The leaders of the 18th century Jacked foresight, Even from 
the debacle at Panipat they did not learn a Iesson. In South 
India fight for supremacy was going on between the Indian 
powers in which the European trading companies were also 
taking part. A revolution had already taken place in Bengal 
which led to the overthrow of the Nawabi, The day of reckon- 
ing was not far off when all these were going to be swallowed 
up by a race coming from 5000 miles across the seas not merely 
to earn the profits of trade but to bring the whole country under 
their political sway, 


1, Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 425-26, 


CHAPTER I 


The European Settlement in India 


The Portuguese, India was known to the Western world from 
times immemorial. Fler crafts and arts were famous in Europe 
and were carried to the shores of the Black Sea, to the Levant or 
toEgypt. Ascarly as the 3rd century B. C. the Indian fabrics 
were much estcemed in Rome and Pliny complains of the drain 
of Roman wealth tothe far off Indies. The recognised routes 
along which the trade passed were the Oxus, the Euphrates and 
the Red Sea. The fourth route round Africa was not yet known. 
When the Turks ei cameteme aches Wig we thesituation was alte- 
red anc the old routes passed into the ds of a hostile power, 
trade was seriously affected and the merchants of Venice and 
Genoa keenly felt the need of a new route to the East. The hon- 
our of this discovery fell to the lot of Portugal. 


It was Prince Henry the Navigator who opened a new World 
to his countrymen. He started a crusade against the Moors who 
were driven out of Portugal. He was fired with the passion of 
discovering new countries and sent out ships every year at his 
own cost to discover remoter parts, whereof he had both heard 
enquiry of captives taken at Cepta and conceived by his own 
study and reason that the Atlantic and Indian Seas had con- 
course, the one yeilding passage to the other, or rather being one 
continued ocean’. The Prince carried on his quest for twelve 
years in the teeth of great difficulties and discovered Jeruselem 
and some other places. His spirit lived after his death and his 
example was followed by his countrymen. In |487 Bertholomew 
Diaz discovered the famous Cape to which King John gave the 
name of the ‘Cape of Good Hope’, 


The Dutch were the first to break the trade monopoly of the 
Portuguese. They were moved by commercial ambition no less 
than by religious hatred and by their determined opposition to 
the policy of Philip of Spain in Europe. They first reched India 
in 1596 and their food supply depended upon maritime trade, 
they regarded eastern trade as.a national concern and did every 
thing to promote it. The Dutch Company was a national organ- 
isation having at its disposal enormous resources and excessively 
the rights of soverignty over a large tract of land, Besides the 
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spirit of freedom and adventure which animated the Dutch 

mpany helped them greatly im their Indian enterprise. In 
[605 they captured Amboyna and gradually ousted the Portuguese 
from the spice islands. ‘They laid scige to Goa in 1639 and 
captured Malacca two years later. In 1658 Ceylon came ito 
their hands and by 1664 they had succeeded in capturing most 
ofthe Portuguese settlements on the Malabar Coast. 


The Portuguese resisted also the English advance into India 
and there was an are comlict between the two nations, When 
the English entered info w treaty with the Shah of Persia in 1622 
and captured Ormuz, the fear of Portugn! was considerably 
minimised. By the Treaty of Madrid in 1630 the two countrics 
had to give up hostilities in the East. The position was much 
improved by the commercial convention signed at Goa between 
the English and the Portuguese in 1634 which regulated com- 
mercial relations between them, Another treaty in 1661 secured 
Bombay for the English by the marriage of Gharles IT with 
Catherine of Braganza and friendly relations were eatablished 
between the two countrics, 


The causes of Portuguese failure in India inay be lrtelly 
summed up. They adopted the wrong policy of carrying on 
trade by Government officials who were never sincere und who 
cared more for their own profits and comforts. Ever since the 
Portuguese came to this they were hostile to the Muslims and 
showed thelr aggressive religious zeal in dealing with them. 
Thetr desire for conversion and marnage with Indian women 
degraded them, and created Inany cuemies for them, The af 
nexation of their kingdom to Spain in 1580 sertously affected 
their position and the discovery of Brazil diverted their energics 
to the west. Besides these causca there was the hostility of the 
Protestant powers in Europe. Holland and England were the 
bitterest foes of Spain in the sixteenth century and did every- 
thing in their power to destroy the Portuguese supremacy in 
India. 

A serious mistake made by the Portuguese was their atrenypt 
at colonisation in a tropical country iike India, This Icd to 
their moral and physical decline and the numerous hall-castes 
who came into existence asthe result of mixed marriages were 
utterly devoid of virtuc or public spirit. This degeneracy pro- 
eceded apace in the seventeenth century. Parson Terry wrote 
in 1616 thatthe Portuguese of a mixed descent were a very low 
and poor spirited people. He is confirmed by Frycr who wrote 
in 1681 that they had fogotten their pristine virtuc and lacked 
courage. Peitro della Valle who visited Goain 1623 speaks of 
the poverty of the Portuguese and says that they livect wretched 
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lives. ‘Thereds ample evidence to show that the Fortugucse 
were in a iniserable condition and it was this that prepared the 
way for the Dutch and the English. A modern writer thus sums 
up the causes of Portuguese failure in India : 


he primary cause of their fall was, of couse, theiy fail- 
ure to malitain their power on the sea. ‘The union 
of the Spanish and Portuguese involved the latter 
nation in the defat of the Armada, and the fate of the 
Portuguese Empircin the East was decided by that 
wncounter. Just ay the fate of the French in India was 
decided by the latte of the Nile, But other causes 
were at work which made degencration inevitable. 
There were no permanent elements im the great fabric 
erected by Da Gama and Albuquerque. The Portu- 
gucse cunic (o India not ax mercluints or colonists, but 
as crusaders, This led them to commit acts of crucliy 
which made them detested by the inhabitants of the 
country, Da Gama’s followers thought nothing of 
stuffing an Arab merchant's mouth with dirt and faste- 
ning it up witha slice of pork, or cutting off the cars 
ofa Brahmin spy and sewingdog’s carsto his head. The 
massacre, mutilation and torture of captives was the 
rule rather than the cxecption. The horrors of the 
Inqusition were afterwards added to the brutalitics of 
forcible conversion, and were applied even to the Nest- 
orian christians. Temples were plundered as a relig- 
ious duty. The sacred tooth of the Buddha, revered 
by millions in Ceylon, Burina and Siam, was pounded 
ina mortar and hurled into the sea. Thus only adv- 
erse winds which saved Albuquerque [rom attempting 
a raid upon Medina with the object of holding up the 
hody of the prophet to ransom in exchange for the 
Holy Sepulchure, Itis difficult even to imagine the 
effect of such an enterprise n the Muslim world. 
[tis true that after 1570 Hg Pinker secured the 
patronage of the Mughal Coutt...... At Goa and throu- 
ghout Portuguese India corruption and senility were 
widespread, for the portugucse, too proud to carn 
money honestly by trade, were driven to make by less 
honourable means.""! | 


_ he Dutch. Inthe beginning the Dutch and the English were 
friends and their chief aim was to drive out the Portguese, But 
sO0n, hostilities sprang up between the two on account of the 
wanvering policy of the first two stuarts and the jealousics 


1. Rawlinson, pp. 14-15, 
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caused by commerce. The Dutch forced the English Company 
to withdraw from the Spice Islands and thus deprived them of 
a most lucrative trade. This rivalry developed into a fierce 
struggle inthe seventcenth century in the Indian water. The 
Englitsh defended Polu Run one of the Bnnda islands for four 
years (161-20) against the attacks of the Dutch. At last a treaty 
was arranged between the two countries by which mutual resti- 
tution was agreed upon. But it Jasted only for twenty months 
and was little regarded by the Duich inthe Esat Indies where 
commercial warfare raged fiercely andthe points of condlict 
multiplicd with astonishing rapidity. Matters reached the climax 
when in 1623 came the news of the English at Amboyna lry the 
Dutch, The cause of the tragedy was the suspicion of the Duteh 
Governor of Amboyna, Nan Speult that a conspiracy was formed 
by the English against Towerson along with others. There was 
no proof of the conspiracy but the Governor thought that a plot 
was contrived to capture the Fort. The protests of the victims 
that they were innocent were unhesded and they were put to 
death, The mansacre was the doing of a subordinate Dutch 
official but fthe calculated atrocity of the deed inflamed the 
wrath of the English and kindled animosities which later on led 
to war between the two countrics. 


The Stuarts did nothing to exnct reparations from the Dutch 
but Comwell took up a strong attitude and tried to protect the 
interests of the English Company, The matter was referred to 
Commissioners by the Treaty of Westiminister in 1954 who res- 
tored Polu Runio the English ancd recommended a sum of 
£85000 as indemnity to the Company and a compensation 
allowance for the heirs of those who acl lost their liver wt 
Amboyna. 

The numerous commitments of the Dutch on the continent 
of Europe brought about their failure. But the chief cause was 
the close connection of the Company with the Government. 
The Company was guided by the officers of the state who had 
enough of other business om their hands to keep them occupied. 
They had no time to look to the affairs of the Company and con- 
sequently its interests suffered by neglect. 


Holland was engaged in long and unending wars with Eng- 
land and France, the effect of which was to seriously to weaken 
her position. When the peace of Ryswick was made (1697), 
Holland was in an exhausted state and her resources were matcr- 
ially reduced. Infact the French and the Dutch had disabled 
themselves b fighting against cach other and prepared the way 
for the growth and development of the East India Company of 
the English. Henceforward the English Company began to draw 
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slowly but continuously to the foremost place in Asiatic conquest 
and commerce. 


The Spice Islands remained in possession of the Dutch. 
Though the English continucd*to press their claims to Pulo Run 
and estallished a factory at Bantam, they never made any serious 
attempt to establish their influence in space the Malays Arche- 
pelego til! the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Origin of the East India Company 


We learn from the Anglo-gaxon chronicle that the first Eng- 
lishman to visit India was Sighelm in 883 A.D, He was sent to 
St. Thoma’s shrine by King Alfred in persuance of, a vow that 
the latter had made when London was beseiged by the Danes. 
Nearly five centuries Inter Sir John Mandeville visited the Mala- 
bar Coast Iput it was wot until the sixteenth century that any 
serious attcmpl was made to explore the East Indies. The dis- 
coveries made by Spain and Portugal fired the imagination of the 
English and as early as 1511 a petition was presented to Henry 
VIII which says : 


"The Indics fire discovered and vast treasures are brought 
from there everyday. Let us therefore lend our endea 
vours thitherwards; and ifthe Spaniards suffer us not 
to join unto them, there will be region enough for all 
to enjoy.” 


But the Pope’s famous award stood in the way and England 
had to confine her efforts: to the discovering of another route 
through the Arctic Ocean. The interest in India continued to 
grow andin the latter part ofthe sixteenth century she was 
visited by another Englishman Father Thomas Stevens who 
stayed in the country and sent valuable information to his rela- 
tives and friends about India. He learned the Maratha langu- 
age, it is said, and felta great admiration for it. He described 
it if thus ; 


"Like a jewel among pebbles, like a sapphire among jewels, 
is the excellence of the Maratha tounge. Like the 
jasmine among blossoms, the musk among perfumes the 
peacock among birds, the Zodiac among stars, is Mar- 
athi among languages,” 


The interest aroused in England by Steven's letters resulted 

in an expedition to the Indics sent by the merchants of London. 

The leader of the party that was sent out was John Newbury, a 

ood Arabic Scholar who had been to the East before and with 

im were associated Ralf Fitch a London merchant, William 

Leeds, a jeweller, and James Story, a painter. They were well 
} 
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received at Goa though they hadleard abad treatment. They 
earritd a letter for the Mughal Emperor Akbar from Elizabeth, 
asking for generous treatment of her subjects. They journeyed to 
Apra amidst great difficultics and from there went to Fatehpur 
Sikri and ‘were very much struck by the commercial possibilities 
ofthe country. They stayed at Sikri till September 1585, Will- 
jain Leeds entered the service of the Great Mughal while New- 
bury and Fitch left the country. Fitch reached England in April 
1591. Thiy was the first regular expedition to India fitted out 
by London merchants and the information na ea by the pione- 
ers of the Indian expedition prepared the way for the foundation 
of the East India Company. 


Foundation of the East India Company. 


Tt will be remembered that in the middle of the sixteenth 
ecentury the Cathlic reaction was in [ull dent in Europe. 
England as a Protestant country had to bear the brunt of the 
opposition of Spain which was at this time the acknowledged 
champion ofthe Counter-Reformation. Philip IT of Spain had 
great designs upon England. He fitted out the Armada to des- 
troy England but it was defeated in 1568 and the country came 
out of this war victorious and powerful. The English mer- 
chants whose curiosity had becn excited by the accounts of the 
East Indies felt a strong desire to renew their attempts 
to go to India by the Cape route. In 1590 John Davis set out. 
onan expedition but he could get mo further than Medeira, 
A year latter Captain Lancaster after an adventurous carver in 
the Arabian Seat urned homewards but being without charts and 
MAPS he lost his way and reached Trinidad. Some of the 
party were destroyed here and the others were rescued by a 
French vessel and reached home in 1594, In 1596 another [leet 
was sent on by Sir Robert Dudlcy with a letter from Elizabeth 
to the Emperor of China but it was never heard of again. It was 


probably destroyed by the Portugucse. 


The death of Philip 1I in 1598 made peace possible between 
England and Spain and facilitated matters. In 1599 some 
London merchants presented a petition to the Privy Council 
asking for permission to trade with the East Indies especially 
with such ki ms anddominions as werenot subjectto the King 
of spain and Portugal. The Privy Council gave careful attent 
ion to this matter and it was not until December 31, 1600 that a 
Charter was granted by Queen Elizabeth for the discovery of 
the trade for the East Indies. Efforts were mde to subscribe 
capital and 68,325 were collected and a fleet of four ships was 
fitted ont with Captain James Lancaster as the leader of toc 
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expedition, The Company was formed and was incorporated 
by the name of ‘the Governor and Company of merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies.’ 


Career of the Company 


The foundation of the East India Company is a landmark 
in the history of the British Empire. None of these carly 
adventurers could have forescen that one day the step which they 
were taking was to place in the possession of their countymen 
a wonderful Empire inthe Orient. The task which they had 
set to themselves was indeed full of risks but they persevered in 
their attempts. The position of the English Company was better 
than that of the other companics. he Portuguese and the 
Dutch Companies were backed by their respective Governments 
whereas theEnglish Company owed its origin to private initiative 
and depended {for its preper guicance upon theenergy and vigour 
ofthe mercantile classes. James Lancaster reached Achin in 
Sumatra anil e¢stablised a factory at Bantam. But. the real 
objective was the Indian mainland and a second expedition was 
sent under John Mildenhall with a letter for Akber. He went 
by the overland route through Persia and reached Lahore in 
1603. Hewas much hampered by the Portugucse in oy 
trade facilitics for his country and they employed every ki 
of artifice to thwart his mission. But Mildenhall did not give 
way to despair and learning Persianin a short time he began to 
coverse with the Emperor without an interpreter. Ak bar passed 
orders that the privileges asked for should be granted but we do 
not find that a firman was actually granted. His employers were 
displeased and it appears that they terminated his services. He 
went to Agra where he died in 1601. 


The Company planned a fresh voyage. This was more 
successful, It was ted by Willium Hawkins who reached Surat 
in 1608 and was well received by the authorities. He went to 
genangte 8 Court at Agra and became a favourite, By drinking 

rd and telling the stories of his travels, he won the favour of 
the King who provided him with an Armenian wife to cook his 
food, and offered him a pension of ( 3,200 a year and a mansab 
if he stayed in India, and gave him the title of ‘Inglish Khan’. 
But soon Hawkins fell out of favour owing to the intrigues of 
the nobles and the Portuguese. The viceroy of Goa told the 
Emperor that he would soon lose his harbours and his tradeif 
he allowed a foot-hold to the English in the country, He stayed 
in India till 1612 when heleft for home in an English ship. 
Hawkins’ mission failed as he did not succeed in getting any 
kind of firman, But as a modern writer says he had thoroughly 
explored the resources of the Mughal Empire of which he wrote 
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avery able account and had investigated the possibilities: of 
Surat ata site of a factory.! 


In 1609 Sir Henry Middleton had started for the Indies at 
the head of an expedition and was asked to go to Surat to make 
effort to establish a factory and obtain the privilige of free 
trade. He also failed in his mission and on his way to Bentam 
his ship was destroyed In the Javanese. Middleton Jost heart 
and it is said died “most of heartsore’’. 


The year 1612in which Hawkins left for England marks 
an important singe in the carecr of the English Compauy. He 
was followed by another Englislunan, Captain Thomas Best, who 
on reaching India, was very much hampered in his progress by 
the Portuguese, They boasted that they would force tiie English 
sailors to yield in an hour. Best prepared to mect them and 
defeated them off Swaily in a naval engagement. He lost three 
sailors in action, while the Portugucse cagualtics were very heavy 
indeed, Although Best won a victory, he saw the difficulties 
which the Company was certain to mect at the hands of the 
Portuguese. He feltinclined to abandon Surat altogether but 
he was dissuaded from doing so by Thomas Aldworth who was 
leftincharge of the factory along with afew others. Aldworth 
went to Agra but because of Jerome Xavier he could not make 
much headway at Court. He went back to Surat and maintained 
the factory in spite of the heavy odds against him and declared 
Surat to be ‘the only key to open all the rich and best trade of 
the Indies’, Soon agencies were established at Almadabad, Bur- 
hanpur, Ajmer and Agra. 


The Company's affairs didnot gowell forsometime at the Mu- 
ghal Court. Thoroughly disgusted with them, Jehangir had turn- 
ed to the Portuguese, and the English factors were illltreated by 
the Mogi officers. There was atalk of making over Surat to 
Prince Khurram who wasnot well disposed towards the English.A 
treaty was actually being negotiated with the Portugucac at Goa 
with a view to expelling the English from Surat and to driving 
themcompletcly outof thecountry. The hostilityof the Dutch who 
threatened them with expulsion irom the Malay Archepelego 
added to their difficulties. In this awkward situation they pressed 
upon the Home Government the need for sending a suilable 
ambassador to the Court of Agra. James I agreed atonce and 
Thomas Roe was sent as the official agent ef the British Nation to 
makea permanant treaty with the Mughal Emperor and to seck his 
siemens to open factories on the coast and other places on the 

ndian mainland. How carcfulthe Company was at this time is 
evidenced by the agreement into which she entered with her own 
representative, Ele was his Majesty's-ambassador tothe Great 
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Mughal for securing better trade facilities in his dominions. He 
was asked not to engage in trade on his own account directly or 
indireetly and was toinform the Company ifany of her servants 
broke the rule. He was not allowed to interfere in the work of 
the local factories and to ask for an advance of more than 100. 
The Company agreed to give him £600 per annum, half of which 
was to be invested in her stock and the rest was intended to 
defray his expenses. He was given full power to treat with the 
Mughal Emperor andin the event of failure he was to explore 
the Red Sea or any other place suitable for any commerce. Tx- 
perience suggested caution and Sir Thomas Roc was warned not 
to fight with Spain or any other nation that Was at peace with 
the English. He was privately instructed by asking ‘to be carc- 
fulafthe preservation of our honour and dignity’ and to do his 
best to further the Company's interests ita manner consistent 
with the instructions given to him, He was [further asked to 
remove the bad impression which the Portuguese had created 
in the Indian mint about the English and to acquaint the people 
with ‘our power and strength at sca, which giveth Lis not only 
reputation and authority among the greatest princes of Christen- 
dom, but maketh Us even a terror to all other nations,’ 


With these instructions Roc sailed in February 1615 and 
landed at Swally Hole towards the close of September but he was 
not well reecived by the Mughal officer Zulfiqar Khan who 
wanted (o scarch him and his guards. Roe refuscdto submit to 
this insulting treatment and atonce proceeded to Agra to acqua- 
intthe Emperor in person with the state of affairs, He moet 
Jchangir at Ajmer, travelled with him to Mandu and Ahmadabad 
and remained three years at Court, endeavouring to secure fivou- 
rable terms for hig country, At the Imperial Court was a part 
headed by Prince Khurram who favoured the Portuguese ant 
wished to drive the English away from Surat. Roe drafted a 
treaty ta which the Prinee whose Portuguese sympathies were well 
knows objected and asked Jchangir why he favoured the English 
whose presents were mean and poor. The Emperor did not sign 
the treaty and authorised the Prince to grant.a firman for permit- 
ting the English to trade in psace at Surat, The Great Mughal 
could not treat the kingof England as his equa) and all that 
could be obtained wasa few conerssions and firmans. In the 
letters that Roe wrote to the Company at home, he indicated the 
policy which they were to follow. He regarded Surat as.a suit- 
able port but was not in favour of building a fort there or keep- 
ing a militia, ‘A war and traffic are incompatible’ he wrote, and 
the Dutch and the Portuguese had ruined themselves by 
following this policy, He suggested that the Company should 
restrict itselfto trade and entirely give up the Idea of fighting 
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with anynation. In his view a forward policy at sea was fraught 
with great advantages and a blockade of Goa was likaly to be 
very eflicacious in crippling the power of the Portugucsc. 


Roe continued his efforts to get as much ashe could. Thr- 
ough the good offices of Asaf Khan, Nurjchan’s brother to whom 
the English Ambassador sold a famous pearl, he obtained from 
the Emperor a firman far more favourable than the one reecived 
previously. By this free trade was allowed and the factories were 
to live under their laws and religion, and the government of Surat 
was ordered to protect the lives and goods of the English mer- 
chants, 


Roe's embassy marks a definite siage in the development of 
the East India Company. Hencelorward they were treated well and 
trade interests were carefully guarded. ‘Tle most important part 
of his work was the suggestion of the policy regarding the internal 
affairs which was carefully followed for several years, a policy 
was tobe wnaggressive and wholly mercantile. Roe render- 
ed indeed valuable services to the Company, and he could justly 
claim ny sincerity toward you in actions is without spol; my 
neglect of private gains is without example, and my frugality 
beyond your expectation.’ (1), 


Roe left for land early in 1619 leaving the English faec- 
tory inthe hands of Kerridge, who now become the President. 
The Portuguese had not yet withdrawn from the field; they fought 
a battle with the English in 1630 and steadily Jost their ground 
under the pressure of Dutch attacks. Surat now became the 
Company’s chief settlement and by 1643 the English established 
themsclves on the cast coast at Masulipatam and obtained from 
the local Hindu chief to build a factory which was called St 
George, 230 miles south of Masulipatam. Round this factory 
gradually grew up the town of Madras where also came to dwell 
Indian merchants and artisans, Up the Hoogly also a settlement 
was established for purposes of trade with Bengal. At the Mugh- 
al Court the Company's position improvad through the efforts of 
Dr, Boughton, a surgeon in the East India Company's service, 
who treated the Emperor and was appointed the royal physician. 
They were now trading from the Persian Gulf to the borders of 
China and as the commercial operations of the Dutch and the 
English covered. the same field, the two often came into a conflict 
with cach other, The advantage inthis struggle lay with the 
Dutch for the English Company's position was adversely affected 
by the war between the king and the Parliament, They suffered 
much at the hands of the Dutch at this time ond in the old records 
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we read of the ‘intolerable injuries; cruelty, insolvency and cunn- 
ing, circumventing projects of the Dutch in che East Indies. The 
Dutch Company received much help from the Home government 
and fully prepared itself to drive all foreign rivals from the field, 


As has been said before; the English Company's trade was 
much hampered by the attitude of the government at home. 
Charles I acting arbitrarily granted leaye of trade to certain 
favourites, thus creating a compctition which did much harm to 
the Company's interests A protest was made but in vain, In 1657 
Choniwell wished to break the monopoly of the Company's trade 
but when they expressed their intention to retire from the Indian 
field the Government paid attention to their grievenees. A 
charter was granted in [657 by which the constitution of the 
Company was recognised and it passecl from its mediaeval to its 
modern basis.” Peace was also made with the Dutch who agreed to 
compensate the English for the massacre of Amboyna and to 
accept the English position on the Indian Coast. 


With the restoration im 1660 the fortunes of the Compan 
began to improve, Charles I] granted them a new charter in 166 
giving them ae to coin money build fortifications, administer 
justice, punish interlopers and make peace and war with non- 
christian states. When the king married the Portuguese Princess 
Catherine of Braganza, she brought with her as dowery the town 
of Bombay which afterwards grew into the capital of the Western 
possessionsof the Company. Its harbour proved extremely useful 
and Bombay developed into a flourshing centreof trade and 
became the chief settlementon the western coast. 


The position of England in Europe in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century greatly a the progress of the East India 
Company. Spain and Portugal had gone the the background. 
fingland, France and Holland entered the lists for commercial 
gupramacy but in the long war that followed the French and the 
Dutch established their strength and prepared the way for the 
rapid advancement of the English who, as Alfred Lyallsays, began 
to draw slowly but to the foremost place in Asiatic conquest and 
commerce. 


The Company's position may be summed up as follows. 
The value from the imports from Bengal rose and the Company 
made enormous profits. In 1685 Bombay became their chief 
stat of power and in 1687 the chief Bengal agency was removed 
from Hoogly to Galeutta. Madras had become the chief seat of 
the East Aibaut, The Company was liberally helped by Charics 
IT and James II who granted charters which greatly strenthened 
its position. ‘This encouraged the Company to assume the role 
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ofa self-governing body, having right to coin money and 
collect taxes. It employed also a local militia to defend itself 
against aggression, European or Indian. It was this changed 
policy which ultimately led the promoters of trade settlements 
to a political dominion. This policy received support from 
the weakness of the Mughal Empire. 


State of Affairs in India and their effects on the Com- 
pany 


Although the Company's position at lionie had consideralily 
improved, she was an serious diMiculties im India. ‘lhe auth- 
ority of the Mughal Empire was rapidly declining, and the pre- 
vincial governois were defying the central powers. ‘Ile Maratha 
chief Shivaji had built wpa kingdont for himsellin the tecth of 
Mughal opposition. In 1664 he had sacked Surat where the 
English factory was hravely defended hy Sir George Oxcnden, 
the president. The Mughal armics found themsclves power- 
less against the guerilla warfare and an unsuccessful fight raged 
between the ughals and the Marathas for twenty-five ycars 
inthe Deccan. <Aurangzch destroyed the kingdoms of Goleunda 
and Bijapur which hatl hitherto served as hreakwaters against 
the flood tide of the Maratha conquest. Disorder and anarchy 
followed the collapse of administration and the situation is thus 
clearly summed up by Sir Alfred Lyall : 


"The dislocation of the native administration led to the 
consolidation of the foregin settlements, since the Com- 
panics were compclled for their aclf-preservation to 
act upon this rd mio of taking up a more inde- 
pendent position in the country, ‘The relaxation of the 
supreme legitimate authority loosened its hold of the 
more distant governorships, and with local irrexposi- 
hility came local oppression. ‘The merchants became 
exposed to irregular extortion and capricious ransom- 
ing by subordinate officials who could give them 
no valid guarantee or regular safeguard; while their 
immunitics and privileges even when obtained at the 
capital from the Emperor's ministers were often dis- 
regarded with impunity at the sca-ports.""! 


The English traders were ill-treated by the Nawabs of Bengal 
and Job Charnock wrote in 1678 that the kingdom was in a.mis- 
erahle condition. The Company found it necessary to revise 
its policy and impressed upon their agents in India the necessity 
of establishing a civil and military force hacked by revenue 
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renources which ‘may be the foundation of a large, well guarded 
English dominion in India for all time to come’, This policy 
is usually associated with Sir Josia and Sir John Child who have 
been erroncously described as brothers in many histories. 


The pious Aurangzeb was perturbed by these developments 
ail at last agreed to make peace in 1690. He imposed his own 
termson the traders when he had brought them to their knees 
and punished effectively for their overbearing conduct. He 
agreed torenew the Ieave for trade on the condition of the pay- 
ment of fine of £17000 provided that the Company promised to 
behave themselves for the future no more in such a shameful 
manner and Child who had suggested this policy should be dis- 
missed from the Company's service and expelled from India. 
Sir John Child was savec. from this disgrace by his timely death 
a little earlier, 


The English suffered a lot of humiliation but there was one 
great advantage which they gained. Job Charnock had attempt- 
ed twice to establish a settlement ‘on the site of Calcutta but 
each time he had failed. Now in 1690 he succeeded and gradu- 
ally a large town grew on the site selected by him. It wasa 
valuable site besides commanding a navigable area of 600 miles. 


The Company had ‘the power tobottle up French and Dutch 
Commerce in Bengal, as wellas the Moghul out-let fromthe northen 
India to the sea’, It enabled the English to defend themselves 
against Maratha aggression, Charnock died in 1693 andwas buri- 
ed in the city the site of which was chosen by him. Three years 
afler (he company obtained from the Mughal viceroy permission 
to fortify the settlement and in 1730 Fort William became 
the seat of the Presidency of Gengal a separate Presidency, Called 
the Presidency of Fort Williarn afterthe reinging Emperor restored 
the privileges of the Company, Auranzeb died in 1707 and was 
succeeded by Emperor Bahadur Shah who allowed the Company 
to enjoy the Privilges which had been granted by his predecesses, 
Efforts were made to consolidate the positionof the Company 
and it looked forward to an era of progress and prosperity. 


The Company had now acquired the status of a Zamindar in 
the Mughal Empire by purchasing three villages in the vicinity 
of Fort William, one of which'was Kolikatta from which Calcutta 
derives its name. The Company paid revenue to the Empire 
and the latter recognised its position. In 1715 the Company 
sent an Embassfy to the Great Mughal for the redress of their 
grievances. One of them was Mr. Hamilton, a surgeon, who 
soon won the good will of the Emperor by curing him of the dang- 
crous disease he was suffering from. The Mughal Court was 
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a scene of corruption, profligacy and incompetence and the Embassy 
a realised that any privilege which the Company could obtain 
will have to be maintained by its own strength for the Mughal 
Empercr! had lost allpower to enforce his decres, ‘The results of 
the Embassy's efforts were important. The Company got permis- 
siodt ta purchase thirty-seven more villages in the neighbourhood 
and this added to her strengthas aterritorial power, She obtained 
it firm foothold in Beugal and could not be easily ousted from the 
ace she had occupied. 


The New Company created by the Commons 


The huge profits mace by the Bast India Company created 
jealousy in Mugland and many people began to question the mon- 
opoly enjoyed by the East Indian merchants. The interlopers 
were most emphatic in declaring that the Company's privileges 
were unlawful and its monopoly illegal. Some at het that the 
Company went to war unnecessarily with the Mughals which 
resulted in the loss of prestige and objected to foreign trade which 
involved the countryin tremendous responsibilitics ane led to the 
export of bullion. Another group offered opposition to the joint 
stock theory and found fault with the exclusive charter of the 
Cornpany and urged its dissolution, They criticised Sir Josia 
Child's dictatorship inthe affairs of the Company and pointed to 
its unwholesome influence as the pround for drastic action. Such 
was the opposition offered to the policy and methods of the 
Gompany. But Sir Josia Child, who happened to be the clinir- 
manof the Board of Directors was.a masterful personality; he 
suceecded by bribing and Jike means in enlisting the favour of 
the Court and the Company’s opponents were prevented from 
doing anything to injure its interests After the revolution of 
1686 the days of the Court were over and the Company had to 
deal with the Parliament, Anew Company was formed in 1698 
when Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequer,in sore need for 
money, passed an Act granting aroyal charter to the company, 
who promised to lend a large sum to the government. As soon 
asthe new Company entered the field, abitter struggle ensued 
betweenthe two organsations. Each wanted to ruin the other; each 
had to win the favour of the Mughal; cach gave out that it alone 
enjoyed the favour of the Government at home. This unedifying 


l. The Embassy addressed the Mughal Emperor as ‘absolute 
Monarch and prop of the Universe’ to which the Governor 
of Fort Willum replid inhis own words, but’ as to smallest 
particle of sand ‘unto his forehead, at command, rubbed 
on the ground’, In realitythe Emperor was a mere roif- 
aineant, a tool in the hands of his ministers. 
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quarrel was taken advantage of by provincial governors in India 
who frequently made gain for themselves by taking bribes imparti- 
ally from both. Trade was completely disorganised by this 
rivalry and ultimately when the futility of running two com- 
panies became clear to Parliament, an. Act was passed in 1702 
eeouea Godolphin’s efforts amalgamating the two companies. 
Still the work of the United Company was hampered by the jeal- 
ousy of its servants in India. The i Company sent Sir Will- 
iam Norris to the Moghul Court but the Emperor who was 
much distracted by the pratical activities of the English, refused 
to grant a firman or privileges. It was not until 1708 that all 
these differcnees were scttled, by Godolphin's award and an act 
of Parliament was passed by which the old Company was finally 
and completely amalgamated with the New Company under the 
name of the United East India Company. It was a momentous 
decision. It brought about the flow of immense capital, enterprise 
and energy into the hands of a single body which could look for- 
ward to a course of great growth and expansion. The Company's 
resources were considerably increased and heneeforward it began 
to acquire territorial possession, Sir Willium Hunter rightly 
observes ; 


“Hence forward there was to be no retrograde step. Tho- 
ugh they knew it not, and though the goal was far 
distant the English in India had definitely entered 
upon the course, which in its latter end, was to merge 
into the overlordship of the people: of Hindustan from 
Cape Commorin to the Himalayas"! 


It was this Gompany officially called, the ‘United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indics’ which 
administered the affairs of India, applied for the renewal of its 
charter from time to time, downto the Mutiny, and gradually 
became & sovereign power and supplanted the Mughal Empire. 
Tt wasa most wonderful achievement for a trading company to 
have brought a large continent under its sway by giving a short 
shrift to one Indian potentate after another, The disunion of 
the Indians had led to this result. In 1858 it was found that the 
Company had become an anachronism and its privileges and 
powers were transferred to the Crown. 


Growth of settlements 


The rapid decline of the Mughal Empire and the cessation 
ofits political authority in the provinces led the Company to 
increase its mighty strength. It was now a large corporation 
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with plenty of temporal influence and was well supported in 
England. But she was soon confronted with anew rival in the 
Ostend Company started by the Austrian emperor in 1717. This 
Company received a charter in December 1722 though it was 
not made public till August 1723. Its capital was quickly subs- 
cribed and the value of the shares went up by I2 or [5 per cent. 
Hut soon strong epposilion was offered by the European powers 
the Fnglish, French and the Duteh who entered into a treaty and 
denounced the Ostend Company, [t was a powerful coalition 
against the Ostend Company and its continuance became a ques- 
tion of Ruropean polities about which nations felt most strongly. 
The emperor was asked te wind tp the Company and anxious as 
he was to secure the assent of the powers ta the pragmatic sane- 
tion by which he wanted to pass the Austrian possesions te his 
daughter Maria ‘Theresa, he suspended the privileges of the 
company for seven years and entered Into a treatywith Great Bri- 
tain in March 1731 by which he agreed to suppress the company 
altogether. The company had established two settlements one at 
parki Balar on the Hugli and the other at Corelong near Mad- 
ras. The English merchants in Bengal determinedto destroy the 
acttlement on the Hugli and in 1793 the Presidency incited the 
Nawab of Bengal toinvade the factory. The garrison offered 
astubborn resistance but it was overpowered. The other acttle- 
ment Hingered a few years and it was not till 1793 that an end 
was pul to the legal existence of the company. 


The three Presidencies, “The break-clowna of Imperial autho- 
rity created a scrious situation in the cityand English settlements 
were seriously affected. Bengal continued peaceful and pros- 
perous under its Nawals Murshid Qnli Khanr, Shujat Khan and 
Alivardi Khan. Alivardi Khan (1741-50 was a capable man 
who, although he knew the danger, treated the English well and 
kept on friendly terms withthem. The commerce of Bengal 
thrived and round the factory grew up the city of Calcutta the 
population of which in 1735 was estimated at 1,00,000, 


In Bombay the English were in a difficult position, No- 
where the effects of the weakening of the Mughal empire felt 
more thanin this part ofthe country, The power of the house 
of Shivaji had passed into the hands of the Brahman Peshwas 
who established themselves asa dynasty with large designs and 
ambitions. The Maratha pirate Kasshoji Angria raided the 
seas and Mughal shipping at first but later started his predatory 
activities to the English ships also. Angria died in 1729 and 
his sons followed his example. Bombay continued to suffer at 
the hands of these corsairs and tried to meet the danger boldly 
by allying itself with Sidi, the Moghul admiral, against the 
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Marathas and matters did not improve until a treaty was made 
wilh the Peshwa in 1739. 


Aurangecb, long campaigns in the Deccan had caused 
disorder andanarchy. The extinction of the kingdoms of Golkunda 
and Bijapur and the exhaustion ef the Imperial resourees In 
war against the Marathas together with the constant discontent 
in the army and the dislocation of finance aggravated the form 
ofdisorderd and when Aurangzeb died in 1707. the Moghul 
authority ceased to exist in Sonthern India. Asafjah Nizamul 
Mulk became Subadar of the Deccan and a scramble ensued. 
between the Marathas and the Nizam-Both had great ambi- 
tiens. ‘Ihe English kept their friendly relations with the Nizam 
by sending presents regularly to the court at Haiderabad and 
suceecded imkeccping themselxcs out of these wars. A new 
power was established in the Carnatic the tract of land bounded 
y the Krishna on the north and by Tanjore on the South. The 
Nawab of the Carnatic paid homage to Nizamul Mulk as the 
representative of the Mughal emperor. Madras developed peac- 
fully while the native powers fought amongst themselves and 
possessed the Goromandal! coast besides Madras, Fort St. David, 
Caddalore and the factories at Viggapatam and Masulipatam. 
They kept on friendly terms with the Ruler of the Carnatic and 
the Nizam of Haiderabad but about the year 1740 when the 
Marathas invaded the Carnatic and slew the Nawab, Dost Ali, 
the situatton became serious. 


Dost Ali was succeeded by his son Safdar Ali who was hos- 
tile ta Chanda Sahib a son-in-law of Dost Ali, who had estab- 
lished his power at Trichnopoly with the help of the Marathas 
The Nawab attacked Chanda Saheb and compelled him to sur- 
render after feeble resistence, Chanda Saheb became a prisoner 
of the Marathas and remained in their custody till 1741. Chanda 
Saheb was a great friend of the French and his discomfiture and 
humiliation was a great loss to them. 


Safdar Ali was assasinated soon afterwards and a son. who 
was a mere strripling. was placed uponthe throne. He too was 
murdered shortly afterwards and the Nizam appointed his own 
nominee Anwaruddin as the Nawab of the matic in 1744, 
Such was the condit.on of the Carnatic when the Anglo-French 
war broke out inthe Deccan. 


Administration of the Company. In their administration 
the Company followed the example of the Dutch. Each of the 
three presidencies had a council with one President and twelve 
members. Questions of importance were discussed in the weckly 
mectings and records were kept in minute books, which were 
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sent to the court of Directors to cnable them to keep watch over 
the company’s affairs, There were flve grades of service i) 
apprentices (2) Writers (3) Factor (4) Junior Merchant (5 
Senior Merchant. Tle salarics were small and the servants of 
the compaty used to eke out their income by engaging in private 
trade, which yiclded good profits, ‘The salary ofa writer 11 
1674 was f10/- a year. The conpany did business with the 
help of the banias and entered into contracts with the artisans 
and weavers. As large sums of moncy accumulated in the hands 
ofth: company, it was found necessary to em loy guards Init 
they were not allowed to build forts ancl it way. the fortification 
of these settlements that brought the traders inte conflict with the 
Indian powers. 


Life in an English Factory in the 1/th Century. 


Very interesting accounts are given of the life lived in the 
factory in the 17th century by Europoans themselves and others. 
Della Valle, Herbert and Mandels are some of the travellers who 
have given us a picture of factory life bur fuller and better 
accounts are those of Frayer and Brighton who came to Surat in 
1673 and 1689 respectively. 


The factory was housed in a large solid two storied buildi 
with a number of rooms. Some of the rooms on the grow 
floor were used as godowns and store rooms, There was much 
hurly burly in the factory andthe banias, brokers, merchants and 

the ware: house-keepers all madea ‘mere Billing gate’ The brokers 
plied a good trade and often took advantage of the ignorance 
of the English factors of the Indian languages. The upper 
storey was usec for residential purpoics. ‘I'he President was 
allotted a set of rooms, The factory had a large open dining hall 
and an oratory or chapel decently embellished so as to render 
it both neat and solemn, without the figure of any living creature 
in it, for avoiding all occasion of offence to the Moors, who were 
well pleased with the innocence of this worship. 


The president's office was one of considerable importance. 
He was usually sent from England and received a salary of 
f500/- per annum. He lived in a style befitting his high posi- 
tion. 1¢ Counsellors and factors drew O/- to 100/- per 
annum. ‘lhe surgeon and the chaplain received a salary of f 50 
and f 100/- per annum respectively. They were all provided 
with free board and lodging and allowed to engage in trade on 
their account which brought them considerable profits, Fryer 
fives interesting details about the trade which was carried on at 
surat. The English merchant depended largely upon his broker 
who conducted his trade. 
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The life inthe factory was very much like that lived ina 
monastery or college ora house of some religious order. There 
were all kinds of rules and regulations to guide the couduct 
of the company. Moral laxity was not permitted and Ovington 
refers to a resolution of the company which forbabe all profane 
swearing and taking the name, of God in vainly cursed oaths 
and all kinds of drunkenness, intemperance, [crnication and 
uncleaniiness. A library was provided which contained’ all 
manner of improving books’. To safeguard the health of officers 
ofthe company tea was recommended, Ovington writes that 
‘the tea pot’ is seldom of the fire. The fasts and feast of 
the church were strictly observed and the holidays were celebra- 
ted by expedition into the country. A display of much pomp 
and splendour accompanied these excursions and the President 
and his men tried their best to impress the Indians by their 
dignity anc grandeur. Even the last rites were performed 
with great dignity and we are told of magnificent structures and 
statcly monuments in the European cemetry at Surat. Some of 
these imitated the stateliness of Mughal mausoleums. The 
Indians witnessed the burying of the dead with great intercst and 
when Sir George Oxenden died the streets. balconies and tops 
of houses were so full as they could stand one by another. Such 
was life lived in the Suratfactory and it was by these humble men 
who drank and swore and did busines in their quict fashion, were 
laid the foundations of the British Indian Empire? 


“Surat is now a shadow of its former glory.A busy native 
population still throngs the bhazars and the narrow streets 
with their carved wooden balconics. But the Tapu has silted 
upand only small vessels can ascend the river, the maritime 
trade has passed to Bombay, and swelty road is deserted, save 
for occasional country craft. The Goopi Talao where the 
President used to take the air in solemn state has long since 
been drained. The mouldering castle walls frown silently upon 
the placid stream which was once the scene of so many gallant 
contests, and the pretention tombs, in the deserted graveyard 
are almost the only relics of the departed greatness of the place.” 


The general tenour of the life of the Gompany’s servants 
continued to bethe sameinthe 18th century also. Drinking 
and gambling were common. Private trade was allowed. Slave 
labour was employed and the director's admonitions were often 
disregarded. 


The Directors tried to exercise a vigilant control over their 
agents in India. That they were not altogether unconcerned 
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about the acquisition of territorial sovercignty is clear from 
their despatches. There is evidence to show that they never lost 
sight of their desire to found a well grounded sure English domi- 
nion in India for all time to come. They asked their officers to 
be impartial and just in their dealings with the people of India. 
They asked them tokeep in mind the following principles in 
administering justice, | 
“Never do an act of arbitray power to hurt anybody. Let 
your determinations be always just, not rigorous hut 
mclning to the merciful side. Always try the cause 
never the parity. Do not let passion overcolud your 
reason.” 
Needless to aay, these fine maxims were more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


CHAPTER Il 


Anglo French Wars 
( 1740-1763 } 


The Freeh Setilements. The British supremacy was not estab- 
lished without a hard contest with the French, Itis necessary 
therefore to trace briefly the history of the French commercial 
enterprise and the ruin of their political ambitions. The first 
Trench company was formed in 161] to colonise Madagascar, the 
object being the extension of the dominion of France but it did 
not achieve tnuch sucecss, Other efforts failed for want of finan- 
cial support. In 1642 just before his death, Cardinal Richelicu, 
the masterful minister who worked for French greatness at 
hame and abroad, founded the society de L’ Oricnt with exclu- 
sive privileges to trace with the East, But even this did not do 
much. A serious attempt was made in 1664 by Colbert, Chic! 
Minister under Louis XIV. 

In 1668 a French factory was established at Surat and in 1669 
anotlicr at Masulipatam, <A few years later in 1674 the French 

nt Francis Martin acquired the village of Pondichery cighty- 
five miles South of Madras which afterwards grew into a large city 
with 70,000 inhabitants and became the capital of all the French 
possessions in India, In Bengal Chandranagar was firat occupied 
about 1673 and a factory was built there in 1690-29 on the Hugli 
on apiece ofland granted by the Nawab, The war between 
Holland and Vrance inEKurope reacted adverscly on the fortunes of 
the East India Company. ‘The French occupied St, Thome but 
next year the Dutch drove them out of Trincomali and in 1674 
captured St. Thome. Pondichery was captured after a short siege 
In 1693 ancl was not restored until after the Treaty of Ryswick. 
The French prestige declined and the factories at Surat, Bantam 
and Masulipatam were deserted, 

The company remained in this condition for nearly twelve 
er thirteen years. A fresh impetus was given to its activities 
when John Law, the famous Scottish financier, started his sche- 
mes in France. The company was absorbed into the larger under- 
taking and when Law’s system came down with a crash, the 
Company survived and was reconstituted as the “Perpetual’ 
Company of the Indies" and was. allowed to ee ee mono- 
poly of the tobacco trade, The position of the y im- 
proved; its dividend increased ot a number of places came into 
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its possession, Jn 1725 Mahe on the Malabar coast was acquired 
aucin 1789 Karikal on the Coromandel Coast, When Dupleix 
who was a man of great ability, gt! fee ambition suececded 
Dumas in 1741 as Governor of Pondichery with complete civil 
and military authority the history ot the French Kast India 
Company centered on a new epoch. 

Position of the two Companies. It was inevitable that the two 
companics should come into conflict with cach other, But before 
describing the actual struggle between them it will be well to exa- 
mine their relative positions, The character of the people and thie 
constitution of the Saveesmantvot mother countrics were reflected 
in the orpnization and working of the two companies. ‘They work- 
etl on different principles and their agents were inspired by diffe- 
vert motives. The contrast between their positions has been 
described with admirable clayity and precision by Sir Alfred 
Lyall (1) 


In France the East India Gompanywere closely connected 
with the Government; they formed monopolies, recei- 
ved treasure grants and subsicics, dealt largely in loans 
and lotteries, andbeing usually deep in the State's debt, 
were consequently at the mercy of the Grown, From 
the yoar 1723 their Directors had been appointed by 
the King, whose officers exercised such constant control 
over the management that as the Company declared 
afterwards, the interference of the Government was the 
cause of all their misfortuncs. From 1744 they were 
constantly borrowing large sums on the security of their 
privileges or revenue farms; it was from such revomucs 
as these that their dividends were paid, and their stock 
artificially maintained, The English Company, on the 
other hand, so far from being in debt to their 
Government, had the public treasury with large 
loans and contributions which amounted in 1750 to 
£ 4,200,000, They were an independent and power- 
ul corporation, trusting not to the official favour but 
the parliamentary influence in transacting business 
with the Crown; and as they were lefi to manage their 
own affairs, the greater responsbility thrown upon their 
chiefs produced in ha fone run a body of sound 
and experienced administrators, guided by long tradition 
well-versedl in foreign trade, and backed by the over- 
flowing capital of a great mercantile community.” 


It is clear then that the French Company depended largely 
upon official help and its Directors and Inspectors were 
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nominated by the Crown, For some time the system worked well 
but afterwards the benumbing influence of Government crushed 
all initiative and enterprise and the real interests of the com- 
pany ceased to thrive. Pondichery had made much progress 
under Francis Martin later under Lenior and Dumas. But 
Chandranagar was in a neglected state until Dupleix arrival he did 
much to further the Company’s interest anda study of records 
reveals the fact that curing the peaceful ministry of Cardinal 
Fleury the Company's prosperity increased considerably and the 
Indian trade yielded substantial profits. The English Company 
was, however, ina more advantageous position and though some 
writers haye snid that at the beginning of the war the means and 
resources of the two were equal, m cannot be said that in 
several respects the English Company was superior to the French, 


Tha Scane af Conjlict, The scene of conflict between the two 
Companies was to be the Carnatic which wes a part of Asaf Jah's 
kingdom inthe Deecan, The Nizam was an imperial officer who 
had after NadirShah's invasion of Hindustan consolidated his pos- 
sessions in the Deccan including the Carnatic® which contihned 
exist as a subordinate rulership. The disorders consequent upon a 
disputed succession after Sadat Ullah’s death were put down by 
the Nizam but they ledto the weakeningof the local authority in the 
country roundihe English and French settlements. It was here 
that the two natious entered upon a struggle for power which 
rae resulted in the expulsion of one of the combatants from 
the head, 


In the middle of the 18th Century there were three tracts of 
the Karnatik, 1. the east coast territory between the mouths of 
the Krishna gnd the Kaveri in which Arcot was situated 2. the 
east coast territory south of the Kaveri im which Trichinopoly 
was situated 3, and that part of the Karnatik which rested on 
tha Decean plateau above the Eastern Ghats. 


The First, Anglo-French War 1744-48. ‘The war of Austrian 
succession in Europe led to open conflict between the two nations. 
Early in, 1740 La Bourdonnais, who was the Governor of the Isles 
of France and Bourbon, formed the attacking the English ship 
in India. But the French Government. desired neutrality in 
seas and did not sanction the expecition. When the war was 
declared, La Bourdonnais was asked to take the offensive but he 
could not be ready till 1746. Dupleix and La Bourdonnais 
planned a joint attack upon Madras and the lattr reached Pondi- 
chery in the beginning of July 1746 after defeating the English 
Commander Peyton who could offer no resistance to Dupleix 
and La Bourdonnais but they were soon overcome and the 
latter way persuaded in September to set sail for Madras and 
capture the town. Aftera short siege the English surrendered 
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ane pEAnng the prisoners captured was Robert Clive, a young 
clerk in the Company's service destined to rise afterwards to 
a disposition of prominence in Indian politics. Having scized 
Madras, La Bourdonnais « sted that the English should be 
allowed to ransom their settclement but Dupleix strongly oppos- 
ed the proposal, Despite Duplcix’s opposition La Bourdonnais 
at last nignce a convention agreeing. to release the settelinent for 
asum of f 400,000, This led tu a bitter quarrel between Ue 
two amd we come across the following entry in Anund Ranga 
Pillai’s diary!: 
The ways of Europeans wha used always to aet ii iniisen 
have apparently now become like those of mative 
Mulamimadans"’. 


La Bourdannais refused to recognize Dupleix’s authority 
and openly flouted Ihis orders. Duplcix retaliated by declaring 
hima rebel and by asking the arnvy officers not to obey his 
orders. Luckily owing to bad Rss La Bourdannais was 
driven back to the Isles and his ships were destroyed, Dupleix 
seized Madras and organized a large foree to repel the attacks 
of the Nawab andthe English Company. When the Nawab 
laid stige tothe town, his forces were driven back and the 
prestige of the French army was established in the Garnatic, This 
was not all, With Madras secure in his hands, Dupleix declared 
the agreement entered into by La Bourdannais with the English 
Company as null and void and carried the English governor and 
soldiers as prisoners to Pondicherry where they adorned a stately 
procession field in honour of the victorious governor. Then 
Dupliex sent a foree to attack Mort St. David but it was. repulsed 
by Stringer Lawrence, one of the most capable and patriotic 
officers in the company’s service. Inthe meantime, an English 
squadron appeared and laid scige to Pondichery. But the place 
was so bravely defended that the English had to withdraw with 
heavy loss. The place of Aix La Chapple in 1748 brought the 
war of the Austrian Succession to a close. The news reached 
India in 1749 and peace was made. Madras was restored to the 
English in exchange for Louis bourg in North America which was 
restored to the French. The result of the war was the increase 
of French prestige and the encouragement to Dupleix's bold 
and audacious designs. He began to take interest in the politics 
ofthe Indian courts and slowly to develop the idea of founding a 
French empire on Indian soil, 


La Bourdonnais on his return to France was accused of 
thwarting the designs of Dupleix and of doing a grave injury to 
French interest in India. He was thrown into the Bastille though 
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he was released after three years. His quarrel! with Dupleix was 
much magnified and when public opinion ranged itself on the 
side of the Governor-General, his position became much stronger 
and he began to plan excursions into the dangerous region of 
Indian politics. 


Second Anglo-French War —Dupleix clearly saw the advantage 
of his improved position. Te was little interested in trade and 
cared less for its profits. Fle had an inborn capacity: for diplo- 
macy andintrigne and was not unwilling to take part in the 
disputes of the Indian princes. Tle loved pomp and power and 
felt convinced that by confining themselves merely to trade, the 
French will not be able to ontstrip their rivals in the race for 
xupremacy. ‘The last war had changed the character and com- 
plexion of the rivalry between the two nations. Each had 
developed an cagerness, not shown before, for war and intrigue. 
Each maiutained anarmy and sought scope for its employment 
in the strugeles between the chiefs and princes who were tryi 
to profit by the confusion that had been caused by the rapi 
decline of the Mughal empire. Around them were Nawahs 
and Rajas who were asserting their claim to territories over 
which they had no control and unscrupulous adventurers, Hindu 
and Muslim, who wished to carve out principalities for them- 
selves. The temptation to offer succour to such men was great 
indeed, and the English were the first to yield to it, cy 
espoused the cause of a prince who liad been expelled from the 
throne of ‘Tanjore by his brother. ‘Though the expedition did 
not result in much gain to the English, it was treated as a prece- 
dent by Dupleix for interfering in the affairs of Indian potentates. 
The disputed succession to one of the most important principali- 
tics in South India furnished an occasion for such interference. 


Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk diedin June 1748 at the ripe old 
age of LO4, Fle hada numberof sons. Inthe absence of his 
eldest.son Ghaziuddin who lived at Delhi, the throne was. claimed 
by us second son Nasir Jung who happened to be present at 
Aurangabad at the time of his father’s death. But his claim 
was contested by Muzaffar Jung, a grandson of the Nizam by a 
daughter, who gave out that his grandfather had nominated him 
to the throne by a will. The death of the aged Nizam who had 
maintatned some semblance of order in South India plunged the 
whole country into confusion and out of the intrigues, jealousies 
and rivalries that accompanied the disputed succession arose the 
struggle which is known in history as the war of the Carnatic, 
Dupleix welcomed this opportunity of increasing his power. He 
promptly offered help ta Muzaffar Jung in the hope of creating 
a strong French party at the Nizam’s court. At the same time 
he extended his help to Chanda Saheb, a scion of the superseded 
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family of Nawabsin the Carnatic who was a competitor for 
the throne with Anwaruddin. He had been captured by the 
Marathas but he was released in 1748 and Dupleix claimed that 
his releasc was due to his good offices. Chanda Sahel made 
common cause with Muzaffar Jung and helped him in raising 
men and moncy. Both made a combined attack on Anwaruddin, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, who was anold man of 107, with 
the help of French troops, and defeated and killed him in the 
battle of Amber, His brother and elder son were taken priso- 
ners and his second son Muhammad All Medio ‘Trichinopoly of 
which place he had been appointed governor by his father 
His cause: was espoused fry the English. 


After the battle of Amber, Carnatic passed into Ue hands of 
Chanda Saheb and he rewarded the Vreneh by granting them 
the villages of Villiyanalleur, Valudavur and the seaport of 
Masulipatam and the village of Bahur was ceded by Muzaflar 
Jung who now claimed the Subahdarship of the Deccan. Dupleix 
urged upon his, allies the necessity of making a concentrated 
attack upon Trichinopoly but they wasted time against Tanjore 
-where the Raja held them back and reduced them te inaction 
for three months. The English encouraged the Raja in his at- 
tempts to beat them off. The French had informed hime that he 
could receive help from Nasir Jung, the rightful claimant to 
the Nizamship. They sent a force to help Muhammad Ali 
and warned Nasir] ung of the danger which was likely to arise 
from the success of Muzaffar Jung and Chanda Saheb. Nasir 
Jung marched into the Curnatic at the head of a huge army 
assisted by a British contingent of 600 men under Major Law- 
rence. Chanda Saheb and his allics atonec raised the siege of 
Tanjore and fell back upon Pondichory. Nasir Jang continued 
his advance and he was joined by a British force. Disheartened 
by the conduct of the French, Muzaffar Jung surrendered to 
Nasir Jang and was made a prisoner by him. Dupleix faced 
the crisis with great ability and resourcefulness, His officers 
captured Jinjiand Masulipatany and when Nasir Jang marched 
from Arcot where he had been staying after his victory, his 
progress was impeded by the rains and he was defeated owing 
to the treachery of his Pathan feudatories whom Dupleix had 
seduced by intriguc. Ina skirmish that ensued Nasir Jang was 
killed and Muzaffar Jang was proclaimed Subchdar of the 
Deccan at Pondichery in December 1750, Duplcix’s prestige 
rose very high, he received from the new Nizam the towns of 
Diri and Masulipatam and large sums of money. He rewarded 
the troups lavishly and gave the company a sum of 50,000. 
Dupleix himself received £2,00,000 and a Jagir consisting of the 
village Valdavur, yielding an income of f10,000a year, The 
new Nizam acknowledgcd Dupleix as the suzerain of South Inctia 
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though the new title conferred upon him did not give him any 
direct administrative control over the territorics of which he 
was declared the overlord. Even in the Carnatic Chanda Saheb 
enjoyed the Nawabship until his death. 


Muzaffar Jang now started from Pondichery his Capital in 
January 1751, escorted by the celebrated French General Bussy at 
the head of a French force, but searecly had the march begun 
when the dissatisficd Pathan chiefs of Quddapah, Kurnool and 
Savanur created trouble and in the confusion that followed 
Muzaffar Jang and some of his chicf supporters were killed, But 
Bussy acted with coolness and courage. He ect aside Muzaffar 
Jang's infant sons onthe ground that it was impossible fora 
minor to be at the head of the government of the Deccan at such 
atime and placed upon the throne Salabat Jang, the third son of 
the Tate Asaf Jah. He was escorted to Haiderabad and Bussy 
remained there for seven years maintaining by his skill and tact 
the ascendency of the French in their privileges and conferred 
upou Bussy the rank of a Mughal nobleman. 


While all this was going on, the English had on the whole 
shown, firmness in supporting the cause of Muhammad. Ali. They 
saw clearly that their position in South India depended ypon the 
salety of Muhammad Ali and, therefore, they decided to stand by 
him through thick and thin. To engage in war at this time was 
difficult for England and France were at peace and the English 
and French troops in India could not fight only as helpers of the 
Indian provinees. ‘The show of peace could not be maintained 
for long and the Carnatic was soon plunged into a long and 
tedious war which produced scrious consequences, The Raja 
of Tanjore and Mysore were drawninto it and the Marathas 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation that had arisen. 


Chanda Saheb marched against Trichinopoly and in colla- 
horation with his allies laid siege toit. The town was about 
to fall when a diversion was suggested by Robsrt Clive, a young 
subaltern of 26 in the English Company's service. A bold attempt 
was made in 175] to capture Arcot, the-capital of the Carnatic, 
in the hope that Chanda Saheb, on hearing of the news about 
his capital, would send a part of his army to its relief, The 
alan was approved by the Governor and Clive advanced at the 
ead of a considerable force and captured: Arcot without a blow. 
Chanda Saheb despatched nearly half of his army under his.son 
Reza Saheb for the defence of Arcot. For fifty-threc days Clive 
cca) Goltiene the scige in which the Indian and European 
troops displayed conspicuous valour. The scige of Arcot isa 
memorable episode in. Indian history, It greatly added to th 
fame of Clive asa gencral and relicved a dangerous situation. 
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Major Lawrence who had just returned from England 
marched to Trichinopoly along with Clive and laid seige to the 
fort. After the defeat of the French at Arcot the initiative had 
passed tothe English and they were encouraged to deal effectively 
with their opponents. Dupleix advised the French General Law, 
nephew of the famous speculator, to check the progress of the 
English troops but he was forced to surrender with all his men 
(June 1752). Chanda Salich who had relied far too much upon 
the generosity of his enemics also surrendered to the general of 
the Raja of ‘Tanjore who had him treacherously beheaded. His 
death is a blot upon thie fair name of the English for dicy did not 
exert themselves to save him. ‘These reverses of the Prench anel 
their allies lowered their prestige and left Muliaaauad Ali ane 
disputed master of the Carnatic with the English as th: only 
controlling authority: Dupleix who was always cqual to his 
task in moments of difficulty and depression, tried to im- 

rove the situation but all his plans were foiled by Lawrence. 
Phere was much stubborn fighting and the English gained our 
victory alter another. By the end of 1752 the French lost all 
their possessions except Jinji and Pondichery. So heavy were the 
losses that Bussy urged the Governor-General to make peace andl 
himself suceecded later in re-cstablishing his influence ar the 
Court of Haiderabad with difficulty and secured in 1753 the 
Northern Sirkars, the districts South of Orissa, comprising a 
large tract of land extending over nearly 600 miles along the 
coast. This was not a complete transfer hut merely an assign- 
ment for the maintenance of troops which were to fight for the 
Nizam. The French attempted to scize Trichinopoly again by a 
surprise attack but in vain. ‘Trichinopoly was saved (November 
1753) and a great danger to its safety was averted, 


Both sides had grown tired of the war and negotiations for 
peace began. The French and the English Commissioners met 
at Sadras (January 1754), a Dutch settlement between Madras 
and Pondichery to discuss the terms but no agreement could be 
reached. The English demanded that Muhammad Ali should 
be recognized as the Nawab of the Carnatic, while the French 
insisted that Salabat fang should be acknowledged as the Nizam 
and overlord of the Deccan, Dupleix produced jirmans from 
Salabat Jang and the Emperor himself bestowing upon him the 
Nawabship of the Carnatic. The English checked the validity 
ofthe documents and produced jirmans in favour of Muhammad 
ett No scttlement could be reached and the conference ended in 
ailure, / 


These arrangements, however, did not disturh the move- 
ment of the forces against Trichinopoly. The Frenelh could not be 
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easily driven off norcould the English take Trichinopoly by storm. 
During these operations two distinguished soldiers came to the 
front—onewas Haider Aliwho fouglit atthe head of the Mysorean 
Auxiliary force and the other was Yusuf Khan, a brave and 
dauntless Hind convert who lett the Indian sepoys in the service 
ofthe English and who afterwards gave Muhammad Ali great 
help in consolidating his authority. 


While the affairs were in sich a state, news came (August 
(75+) that orders had been issued for Dupleix'’s recall and 
Godeheu had been appointed. govermer in Jus place. Dupleix 
returned to Franee and died a broken and disappointed man 
after a protracted trial which impoverished him in 1764. 


Soon after his arrival Godcheu started negotiations with 
the Iinglish and the treaty of Pondichery was signed in January 
1755. It was a provisional treaty the validity of which depended 
on the sanction of the companics at home. Both partics renoun- 
eed all their tithes and dignitics and apreed not to interfere in 
the quarrels of Indian Princes. The [English were to have 
Madras, Fort St. David and Devicotta and the French, Poneli- 
chery and a piece of territory equal to that of the English, 
Tt was further provided that the English should be allowed 
to possess Masulipatam or Dixiin the Northern Sirkars of parts 
of which they were already tn accupation, 


The treaty was unfavourable to the French it ruined their 
hopes in the Carnatic and Dupleix’s protest that Godcheu ‘had 
signed the dishonour of the nation’ was not wholly unjustified, 
The French historian Cultru, who has corrected many errors 
regarding French history, observes that Godeheu was wrong in 
bringing the wir toan end, There isno reason to think that 
Godcheu was actuated by motives of jealousy or hatred towards 
Dupleix. Modern research has shown that the treaty was a 
wise step, ‘Che French troops sent [rom home were worthless 
and those in India were undisciplined and were demanding 
arrears of pay. The Pondichery Council] had informed the 
Directors at home that peace was a prudent measure because 
with treasury empty and their troops ‘almost without allicg and 
in sore straits for gold’ more unable to carry on the strug- 
gle. The military strength of the English was superior to that 
of the French who possessed only 1,150 troops of a misccllancous 
character. Leading men like Admirals Watson and Peacock 
thought that the peace was highly disadvantageous to them and 
‘robbed them of an assured suceess', Godeheu knew his position 
well and although he pitched his demands too high in the begin- 
ning, he relaxed them afterwards when he leamt of the possible 
combination of Watson's fleet with the Marathas. 
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It is unjust to blame Godeheu for what happened to the 
French settlements in Indias The treaty signed by him meant 
no humiliation forthe French, They were promised territorics 
which yielded a far larger income than those assigned to the 
English, Again, the peace was subject to the sanction of the 
authorities at home and it could not be enforced owing to the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War which upset all arrangements 
in India, It wasthe outhreak ofthe war and not Godeheu's 
treaty which destroyed the French hopes of building up an Indian 
Empire. A modern writer rightly observes: 


"The plain truth is that the schemes of Duplex, bold, 
ingenious, ‘nel far-reaching as they were liad broken 
down. It was Godehcu’s task to save what he could 
from the wreck. He succecded to a greater extent 
than might have been expected, and afforded his 
countrymen an opportunity to recuperate—an oppor- 
tunity of wlich they were unable to avail themselves 
to the full because a European war occurred before 
they had consolidated their strength. 

Dupleix's policy examined. 

All writers speak highly of Dupleix’s abilitics, courage and 
patriotism, In the earlier stages, he thought more of personal 
gain lut Jater he was actuated by honourable motives. His 
loyalty to his country has never been questioned. His mistake 
lay inthe metheds by which he sought to promote the glory 
and honour of his country. His love of pomp and power aroused 
the jealousy of the English and his assumption of the Nawabship 
ofthe Carnatic was a blinder which created great difficultics 
for him. It has been said that Dupleix was the first to conceive 
ofan Indian Empire but this is not quite true. According to 
Dodwell, a modern writer, he had no conception of empire 
during his governorship of Chandranagar and had no political 
policy before 1752. But it is clear from his actions that he 
desired ¢carlicr to build up French influence and power at Indian 
courts by what a modern writer calls ‘a calculated interference 
in native politics’. His initial successes were admirable but the 
policy of war injured the trade interests of the Company and his 
entanglement led to great embarrassment. Dupleix's hope that 
territories would yield a revenue which would compensate them 
for the loss of profits of trade was not realised. His great diffi- 
culty was finance. In five years he had spent 30 lakhs of the 
Company's money anda considerable proportion of thesc funds 
were absorbed by him, Little financial help could be obtained 
from France. The French ministers were not in a position to 
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subsidise a commercial convpany that had embarked on a 
policy of war and political adventure. In 1754 the company’s 
finanecs were at alow cbb; their affairs were under investigation 
and it was widely held that conquest and commerce could not 

handin hand. This was contrary to Dupleix’s ideas for he 
believed that a fixed revenue from territories would be a great 
advantage. Dupleix incurred enormous expenditure in further- 
ing his own scheme and wrote to his masters that he had spent 
his awn private fortune in Uic company's service but the latter 
answered by saying that he had acquired revenues without 
their permission and liad squandered them on wars. which they 
had not sanctioned, Whatever the difficulties created by Dup- 
leix’s policy, it cannot be denied that he spent large sums on 
behalf of the Company and the latter ought to have gratefully 
acknowledged his help by granting him a decent pension. 
One thing must he said in defence of the company's policy. 
Dupleix’s over-confidence and his uncompromising spirit created 
opposition to his policy and his desire to conceal his plans: from 
his masters made them distrustful of his designs, In his clis- 
patches he never mentions Clive’s siege of Arcot and of Law's 
surrender at Trichinopoly, ‘The Gompany as well as the Govern- 
ment of Irance dic not extend to him their full co-operation. 
They couldnot sacrifice their trade intcrests elsewhere to Duplcix’s 
ambition and did not want to risk them by provoking English 
opposition, They had realised that it was mistake to allow a 
commercial recive to acquire territary and put forward many 
arguments against Dupleix’s policy. ‘The supremacy which he 
had established was based on weak [foundations and could not 
last long, Sir Alfred Lyall rightly says: 


The whole fabric of territorial predominance which 
Dupleix had been so industriously building up was 
lnosely and hastily cemented; it depended upon the 
superiority ofa few mercenary troops, the perilous 
(friendship of Eastern princes, and the personal quali- 
tics of those in command on the spot. It was thus 
exposed to all the winds of fortune and had no sure 
foundation.""* 


Dupleix's methods of administration were unsound, He did 
not always distinguish between private and public interests and 
the latter were often sacrificed to the former, His acceptance 
of presents led to corruption and lowered the morale of his officers. 
Besides, his wars proved unprofitable; they never paid their way 
and much of the money was ae an them had to he drawn 
lrom the Company's funds. The Carnatic was a poor province 
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lacking in resoureesand could not stand the strain of a long 
internecine war. Above all, Dupleix failed to realise that the 
supremacy of his country could not be established without break- 
ing the powerof the English atsea, The French navy in 1754 
was weak and incapable of resisting the English, and the true 
cause of the failure of the French in India, is to be found in the 
nival disasters of the Seven Years’ War. 


Dupleix has had a large number of detractors and admirers. 
Colonel Malleson deserilses him asa great administrator with a 
wonderfill power of organization and blames the French Govern- 
ment for not giving him the help which he so richly deserved. 
Thornton says le was vain and ambitious and Vineent Smith 
who ismore hostile writes that he was devoid of moral scruples 
in many matters aml accuses him oflack of military talent and 
personal valour. Another with all the weight of his authorit 
if Of opinion that his bent was inthe direction of intrigue ar 
that he wasan adventurer and anopportunist, All these are 
exaggerated cstimates. Dupleix wasa man of splendid gilts, far- 
reaching vision and an fanlaanted spirit that never quailed be- 
fore danger but he was hasty and lacked a calm judgment. His 
failure wag due notsn mtch to personal defects as to causes that 
were largely beyond his control. Mr, Roberts is right in sayings 

“But in spite of his final failure, Dupleix is a striking 
and brilliant figure in Indian History. But even if 
we give up the old uncritical estimate, we need not 
deny his veal claims to greatness. His political con- 
ceptions were daving and imaginative. He raised the 
prestige of France inthe East for some years to an 
amazing height; he wonareputation among Indian 
princes and Jeaders that has never been surpassed, ancl 
he aroused a dread in his English contemporarics 
which is atonce a tribute to his personal power and a 
testimony to their sagacity."' 3 

*, History of British India, pp. 118-19. 

Colone] Malleson's view of Dupleix's character will be 

found imterestng: 

‘These four French names (Dupleix, La Bourdonnais, Bussy, 
and Lally) shine out as bright lights among a crowd of 
flickering satellites, Itis they, or rather for he stands 
out far above the others—it is Dupleix, the lusire of 
whose great name reflects the struggles of his country- 
men for empire in the cast. He did it all. He was 
unsupported except by Bussy, Heit was who cansed 
the fame of the French nation to resound in the palaces 
of Delhi, who carved outa policy which his rivals 
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Bussy in the Decean. 


After the murder of Nasir Jang in 1750 Muzalfar Jang was 
proclaimed Nizam and was escorted to Haiderabad by a French 
contingent headed by Bussy. Muzaffar. Jang was killed in an 
encounter with the Pathan Nawahs and his successor Salabat Jang 
owed his elevation to the Afasnad eel to Freneh help. The 
Nizam confirmed the grants and privileges enjoyed hy the French 
and from 1751 omvards Hussy anc ane Vrench soldiers were 
lavishly rewarded by him. In 1752 the Nuwabship of the Car- 
natic was granted to Dupleix who assumed it with great pom 
and inunificence. The various concessions madeto the French 
wire apparently of great importance but in fact they were 
insignificant. The cost of the maintenance of the contingent at 
Haiderabad was almost the same asthe income from the WNor- 
thern Sirkars. ‘These concessions to the French aroused. jealousy 
at the Nizam's court and a hostile party was formed. But French 
fifluence was strengthened by a number of causes. 


_ The Marathas like the English did not like the French in- 
fluence at the Nizam's court. Under their Peshwa Balaji Baji 
Rao they invaded the Deccan and marched to Aurangabad to 
support the claims of Ghaziuddin, the eldest sonof the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, who hadso far remained in Delhi and kept himself 
aloof from the war of sucecssion., Balaji invited the FEryglish at 
Bombay and Madras to help him but no effective assistance was 
reccived from either place. 


The Marathas advanced into the Nizam’s country at the 
head of a strong force. So.great was the danger that Bussy in- 
tended to retire to Masulipatam with Sulabad fang but the cleath 
of Ghaziuddin by poison at Aurangabad (October 1752) rid the 
French ofone of their enemies. Bussy now turned towards the 
Marathas. Although he could not defeat them, he was able to 
check their progress and made peace with them. Thus was the 
crisis averted and Salabat Jang was maintained in his throne 
with French help. The district of Kondavid near Masulipatam 
was given to Bussy by the Nizam to show his gratitude for the 
services rendered and French influence remained supreme at his 
court. 


seized and followed. Hedid notsucceed, because he 
was not properly supported at home, because he was 
alone among his. countrymen in India.” 
History of the French in India, p, 583. 
Again it is the same writer who says: ‘It was Dupleix who 
made French India, it was France who lost it’. 
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Buta new danger threatened the French. A new party 
arose at the Nizam’s Court headed by Lashkar Khan, the Minis- 
ter who was hostile to French interests. The cost of the French 
continge was a great drain on the finances and the Frencli were 
accused of squandering the Nixam’s wealth. Bussy had returned 
to Masulipatam owing to illness and during his absence Lashkar 
Khan succeeded in fomenting ill-feeling against the Vrench and 
corresponded with the Sef wae Lo fitid ways and means of over- 
throwing the influence of Bussy at his ccurt. 


Dupleix who saw the danger clearly advised Bussy to return 
lo Haiderabad immediately (1753) and resume his duties. The 
Nizam was too feeble to resist Bussy and the latter re-established 
his influence and secured from the Nizam the districts of Guntur, 
Rajamundry, Ellore and Chicacole permanently for the mainten- 
ance of French troops. He almost compelled the Nizam to keep 
a body guard of French soidicrs and not to interfere in the affairs 
of the Carnatic (1753), 


Thus was French authority established in the Sirkars but ile 
course of the Carnatic waraned the treaty. of Pondichery weak- 
ened Bussy’s position and ecreaterl an unfavourable impression 
about the 'rench. In 1755 he got another opportunity of main- 
taining French influence in the Deccan. Salabat Jang demanded 
arrears of tribute from Mysore asthe representative of the Mughal 
Emperor and marched into the country which was at that time 
invaded by the Marathas. ‘The Mysoreans were the allies of the 
French and Bussy found himself inan awkward predicament. 
But by histact and skill he brought about peace between the 
Nizam and the Marathas and secured satisiaction of the Nizam's 
claim: against Mysore (1755). The anti-French party, mean- 
while, fully worked against the French general wonder the leacer- 
ship of Shah Nawaz Khan the new minister, who poisoned the 
ears Of Salabat Jangagainst Bussy and by bringing charges of 
treason against himbrought about his dismissal in 1756, He retur- 
ned to Haiderabad and mace military preparations to defend 
himself against attack and entrenched himself in a fortifiedl place. 
The Nizam appealed to the English for help but they could do 
nothing for just at this time Caleutta had fallen and the new 
situation in Bengal demanded their fullest and most urgent atten- 
tion, Once again Bussy was able to give a short thrift to his 
enemies and re-established his influence at the Nizam’s court in 
August L756. 


When the Seven Years’ War broke out, Bussy was busy in 
the Northern Sirkars in consolidating his position. He seized 
the English factories on the coast and reduced to submission the 
refractory and lawless Zamindars, chicf of whom was the Raja 
of Bobbili,. whose fortress was taken by assault, Bussy's power 
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received a fresh accession of strength andit is said thar he was 
asked by Sirajudowlah to march into Bengal to help him against 
the English, 


The cnemies of Bussy again intrigued against hint and this 
time a conspiracy was formed by the minister to expel the 
French and place upon the throne Nizam Ali, one of the Nizam's 
puanes brothers. Bussy proceeded to deal with the erisis in 
75H and tried to restore Salabat Jang’s authority but in the 
confusion that followed, the minister, tes arch leader of the con- 
spiracy was killed, and Nizam Ali who was a craven-hearted 
fellow took to flight. 


Thus did Bussy again triumph over lis enemies and establish 
order at Haiderabad.' Soon after he was ve-called by Count de 
Lally to Pondichery and askecl to assume the command of the 
French troops. Clive who watched these developments with 
anxiery sent Colonel Forde who defeated the French at Condore 
in December 1758 and captured Masulipatam a few months 
later, The French influence at the Nizam's court was destroyed 
and Salabat Jang, overwhelmed by the success of the English 
eeded to them Masulipatam with a stripof land cighty miles 
long and twenty miles wide to the British and declared his inten- 
tion not to seek French help in future. 


The closing days of Bussy's life were full of sadness and 
sorrow, He was taken prisoner by Sir Eyre Coote in 1760 and 
waseent to England. He was released there and allowed to go 
to France where he was confronted with serious charges. Alter 
atrialof two years he was condemned to death although the 
charges were not proved against him. 


Bussy was aman of remarkable abilitics, tact and courage. 
He was a diplomat to his fingertips and by his skill and pationce 
maintained French influence at the Court of the Nizam. He was 
a brave soldier. Had he been allowed to take part in the Carn- 
atic wars he might have been of great use to Dupleix. But the 
power which he had built up in the Deccan rested on weak foun- 
dations and disappeared soon after his departure. Bussy’s con- 
tribution to the administration of Indian territorics by foreigners 
consists in the method of Indian rulers. His example was after- 
wards followed by Clive in Bengal, Dodwell writes : 


"Clive’s relations with Jafar Ali were just the same as Bussy’s 
with Salabat Jang ..............less smooth and debon- 
naire, his (Clive's) forceful. character and more secure 
position enabled him to obtain an even greater ascen- 
dency than Bussy had been able to accomplish........... 4 
but apart from these differences in character and 
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position, Clive had to encounter the same problema as 
Bussy and commonly adopted the solution which the 
latter had devised." 


The Third Anglo-French Conflict (1758-63) 


Dupleix liad left in 1754 and after his departure important 
events had taken place in Lidia. The Nawabi was overthrown 
in Bengal and the Buglish had established their supremacy by the 
bate of Plassey in 1757. Inthe Carnatic the English and the 
French had enjoyed peace for four years (1754-58). But wlhien the 
Seven Years’ War broke out in Murope, the French Government 
resolved to attack the Baglish settlements in Ticdisn ane for this 
purpose they sent out a force under Comte de Lally, an obstinate 
and lieadstrong soldicr, who lauded in India in April 1758. The 
object which the French Government had in view was two-fold —- 
1} the restoration of their finances, (2) and the establishment of 
their commercial monopoly by the total expulsion of the English 
from India, They warned him against following the methods of 
Dupleix and Bussy, who, it was now believed, had done a great 
injury to national interests, Lally was clearly instructed not to 
strive for territorial aggrandixenient hut to attack the English 
settlements on the coast and deprive them of their commercial 


property. 


Lally was a brave soldier who was passionately devoted to 
the interests of France. Eut he was quite unfit for the task that 
was entrusted to him. He was a man of violent and irascible 
temper, ‘astifl-necked tmartinet’, who burst owt into fury at the 
slighicat opposition. Himself incorruptible and conscientious, he 
did not know how to behave towards his subordinates, and treat- 
ed them with great harshness, His hot temper and habitual 
threats created many enemics for him both inside and outside 
his camp. He utterly failed to win the confidence of his French 
subordinates and Indian allics and his hasty and rash attempts 
to reform the company’s administration made him unpopular 
with the corrupt men of his time. According to Dodwell an 
impossible task was confided to a man possessed of energy and 
talent, but lacking all sense of statcsmanship, 


Ifthe French expeditionary force had arrived in India early 
in 1756, it might have secured a great advantage over the Eng- 
lish, for by June they hacl been driven out of the Calcutta and 
their affairs in Bengal were ina highly critical condition. After 
the Bengal revolution, any attempt by the French to estab- 
lish their power would have been disastrous to the English. But 


1. Dodwell-Dupleix and Clive, p. 102. 
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Lally arrived too late. By April 1758 when he reached India, 
the Nawabi had been overthrown, the English had become the 
masters of Bengal and Clive was free to send men and moncy 
ta South [India against the French. 


_ Soon after landing on the sea-coast Lally marched against 
Fort St. David which he captured without much opposition, 
Then he turned towards Madras but dissensions in his own camp 
prevented him from taking immediate action. Besides being 
short of moncy and supplics, he was much hampered by the un- 
willingness af Che French Admiral D’Ache to co-operate with 
him. He made an attempt to obtain money from the Raja of 
Tanjore but the latter offered resistance and the expedition prov- 
ecl fruitless, Bussy was also called from Haiderabad despite 
his entreatics to be allowed to remain there and thus an irre- 
parable blow was given to French influence at the Nizam’s 
court. Little did Lally realise that Bussy’s recall was a blunder 
of the first magnitude for it meant the substitution of English for 
French influcnee in the Deecan. Bussy obeyed the order fearing 
the consequence of insubordination, 


Lally's desire was to scize the English settlements one by 
one and he prepared to attack Madras. The siege began in 
December 1758 but before this was done  CGlive had sent from 
Calcutta Colowel Forde to drive the French out of the Northern 
Sirkars. He won a great victory over them at Condore and 
severcly damaged their influence at the Nizam’s court, 


A few days before the battle began the siege of Madras. 
But the place was wellfortificd and the lack of spies from 
Pondichery where Lally.was heartily hated greatly added to his 
difficulties. But Lally persevered in the siege till February 
1759 when an English fleet appeared on the coast. The siege 
was raised and Lally beat a hasty retreat to the astonishment 
ofthe Indian powers. ‘Fhe defence of Madras was ably conduc- 
ted by Lawrence, the British Commander, and Pigot, the Gover- 
nor, who had stocked it with ample provisions. Clive’s diversion 
was also of great use for Coloncl Forde had dealt a deadly blow 
to the enemy's prestige in the Sirkars. The English now captur- 
ed Masulipatam afier a feeble resistance and this was followed 
by a treaty between them and the Nizam containing provisions 
highly favourable to the English. 

Lally’s situation was desperate. Admiral D'Ache had 
returned to the Coromandel coast after fighting an unsuccessful 
action with the British flect, The council at Pondchery did not 
support Lally and he fretted and fumed over what he regarded 
as rank sedition and disloyalty. His troops became demoralised 
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and in desperation thought of opening terms with the enemy. 
There was no hope of getting any help [rom France; the troops 
clamoured for pay and the shilty expedients to which the haughty 
General resorted in impotent rage and despair proved whully 
unavatling. 


Tt was at this time that Colonel Coote (alterwards Sir Eyre 
Coote) inflicted a crushing defeat wpon the French at Wandewash 
and captured the fort by assault in 1760, DBussy wos taken 
prisoner and the French losses were ieavy indeed. Lally, beat- 
en and baffled, hac to fall back upon Pondichery. 


Secing that the chances of suceess: were extremely remote, 
Lally turned to Haider Aliof Mysore for help. He had already 
started negotiations with Dasnlat Jang, one of the Nigain’s 
brothers and the Maratha leader, uratl! Rao but to no pur 
pose. The ambitious Haider who wanted Madura and Tinnevelly 
entered into alliance with the French and lent them the aid of his 
troops. But on realising that the contest was an unequal one, 
his forces withdrew leaving his allies to thei fate. The English 
had laid siege to Pondichery which was cntircly without sup- 

lies anda strong garrison, Still it held out till January 1761 
ut when Coote opened fire on the defenders, surrender became 
inevitable, 


The fall of Pondichery was followed by the reduction of 
Jinjiand Mahe on the Malabar coast, The fortifications were 
dismantled and the town was not restored to the French until the 
Peace of Paris (1763). Lally was sent a prisoner to l'rance where 
he waa confronted with charges of treason by his ungreathal 
countrymen who ordered him to be bcheaded in 1766. 


As Mr. Roberts rightly says the fall of Pondichery sounded the 
death knell of French inIndia. ‘The French lost all their possessions. 
The ascendancy of the English was completely estallished both 
in Bengal and in South India. Muhammad ALi was recognized 
as Nawab of the Garnatic; the Nizam was freed from French 
influence and the Northern Sirkars wore secured for the English. 
These acquisitions were afterwards ratified by an imperial 
decree. 


The last attempt ofthe French to re-establish their uascet- 
dency was made when war broke out between the two nations in 
1778. The French Admiral Suffrein set out with a fleet and 
engaged the English in a few contests on the Coromandel Coast 
but withouc any lasting suceess. The last struggle for supremac 
OF the French was cnded by the Treaty of Versailles in 1785. 
Henceforward we shall see the French making similar attempts 
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during the revolutionary and Napoleanic wars and these will be 
described in a later chapter, 


Causes of French Failure, 


Th analysing the causes of French failure in India we must 
lay sulficient stress not merely on the ill-luck or incapacity of 
individuals but on the wider combination of circumstances that 
decided against France her great contest with England, The 
English Company was commercially a superior body and its 
finances were weilorgenieed. A good business is the essential 
condition of the success of a company but we find startling dis. 
closures made by Abbe Morelict's scrutiny into the French Com- 
pany's accounts, The value of the sale of Indian goods in France 
from 1736 to 1756 was about 11,450,000 while that of the 
English Company amounted to (41,200,000. According to the 
sainc authority between 1725 and 1769 the Company had. lost 
capital amounting to 169 millions of Francs and the advance 
made to the Company by Government during this period mount- 
ed to the figure of 376 millions. The wars of the Company cost 
a great deal and brought about the exhaustion of its resources, 
wall and never lost sight of the fact that it was primarily a 
commercial concern and therefore could not afford to lose its 
profits, Thus we find that even during the war the value of 
their exports increased while the trade of the French Company 
rapidly declined. Dupleix did not take much interest in trade 
and preferred a career of military conquest to commerce. This 
was a mistake for France was entangled in many disputes in 
Europe and it was not possible to maintain an eastern Empire, if 
acquired, 


The organization ofthe English Company was superior to 
the French, The former was managed by a private body of 
Directors, with resources so considerable that it lent large sums 
to Government and exercised nota littl influence on public 
affairs, The French Companyon the one hand dep for 
support on the State andits misfortunes were not a little due to 
the incompetent ministers of Louis XV. The lack of proper 
management, the constant interference in its affairs by rapacious 
officers who cared much for personal gain, and the sacrifice of 
colonial and mercantile interests to the love of military glory and 
reknown in Europe made the Company weak and helpless against 
the English. It was merely a department of the State and the 
proprietors took no interest in its affairs beyond taking interest 
on, their capital which was guaranteed to them by the State, There 
watho encouragement to individual initiative or enterprise in 
matters of foreign trade and the result was that when official 
help ceased or became tardy, the interests of the company 
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woelully suffered. The Company’s operations were much 
hampered by lack of funds and it was inmpossilie for the State 
to grant permanent subsidies to enable it to carry on ils work, 
The English Company was fully supported by the whole nation 
which took a keen interest in its affairs and the English minis- 
ters, agents of a free Parliament, controlled by Ue national 
will were far more capable, prudent and far-sighted than the irres- 
pontible officials of France who were mostly chosen from the 
ranks of courtiers, 


In Great Britain, Holland and other countries ft was private 
enterprise that developed foreign trade and promoted large 
undertakings but in Irance nothing was done by the people. 
There was no trading class in I'rance as in England and the 
Dutch countries, The agents of the French Company borrowed 
money on personal credit and ultimately it was its insolvency 
which ruined it. 

Again, the leaders of the English Company in India 
were far abler, more patsioticand united than those of the 
French Company. Dupleix and Bussy, although able and 
energetic, were far inferior to men like Lawrence and Clive and 
were incapable of taking a long view of things. The English 
acted as. a unit and never allowed private differences to injure 
national interests whereas the French officials quarrelled among 
themselves and their mutual bickcrings .and jealousics not only 
hampered their military operations but also dislocated the 
administration and destroyed the chances of success against the 
English. Dupleix anc Lally were not well served by their 
subordinates but Clive received full support from the civil autho- 
ritics. Saunders and Pigot gave the fullest co-operation to Clive, 
Lawrence and Coote have contributed a great deal to the success 
which they achieved. The qualities of leadership, resource- 
fulness, intrepidity and organization were more conspicuous 
amoug the English officers than among the French. | 


The military strength of the English was superior to that of 
the French. Their troops were better trained, equipped and dis- 
ciplined and were strong on the mainland and most of the battles 
fought on land were victories for the English. As Sir Alfred 
Lyall rightly observes, the two cssential conditions of success 
whether commiercial or military in India were (1) the cstablish- 
ment of strong points d’appui on the coast and (2) the maintenance 
ofa naval force that could keep communications with Europe. 
The French lacked both, They had been beaten on the sea 
and their naval power had suffered heavy blows. The English, 
onthe contrary, had cstablished their naval superiority on the 
seas and this fayourably reacted on their Indian plans. The 
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important part played by sca power in the struggles between the 
two nations has been ably discussed by Mahan in his valuable 
work on sea power but we must remember that it is only one 
ofthe factors that decided the ultimate issuc. 


The acquisition of Bengal was of great importance to the 
English, It placed at their disposal the resources of a large, 
well populated ancl wealthy provinec. It gave them the sinewa 
ofwar andafirm hase of operationson the Indian mainland, 
With Bengal in their possession they could casily march into 
the interior of the country and bring under their control more 
extensive territories, The services rendered by Clive greatly 
advanced the Conipany’s interests and established their prestige 
in the country. 


Besides these causes the moral conditions that existed in 
France liad nota littl to do with the failure of the French 
Company. ‘The new movement of thought which had bern in 
France did not favour colonial enterprise and condemned the 
subordination of civil te ecelesiastical interests. In England the 
spirit of tolerance and the progressive outlook of the pcople 
created a temper which well accorded with the ambition to estab- 
lish political power abroad, The liberal principles of the 18th 
eentury which influenced English society helped the growth of 
commerce and made them indifferent to religious questions. 


From 1763 onwards the decline of the French was very rapid, 
They were defeated on all the seas und their position in India 
grew weaker and weaker. <A distingnished writer observes : 


“By 1763 the French dominion in India was completely sup- 
ressed, and by 1770 their company became bankrupt. 
This left the English East India Company master of 
the field, and laid the foundation of the British empire in 
India, The epoch is oncof pre-eminentimportance inthe 
history of the rise of our dominion ; for thence forward 
the contest for ascendancy is between the English and 
the native powers only—a contest of whichthe issue was 
in reality so far from being doubtful, invisible, or amaz- 
ing, that it could be ond was alveady forcseen and 
deliberately foretold. ; 


|. Lyall, Rise of British Dominion in India, p.,122. 


CHAPTER IV 


Revolution in Bengal 


Murshid Quali Khan as Governor of Bengal 


So far we have liad to deal with the strnggie of the Marapran 
powers for supremacy in the South, into whieh the [nedian States 
were dragged against their will. A passing reference was made 
in the last chapter to the affairs of Bengal which exercised a pro- 
found influence on the fortunes of the English Company. Each 
ofthe three European nations, the English, the French and the 
Dutch had established their scttlements in Bengal and originally 
their ebject was the development oftheir trade. Their chief 
centres were upon the banks of the Hugli. The English liad estab- 
lished themselves at Calcutta, the French at Chandernagar, ancl 
the Dutch at Chinsurah, During the wars thar tac broken out 
in the South between the rival nations, the Enylish and the 
French settlements in Bengal had lived on terms of peace and kept 
themselves alooffrom internecine strife. The Mughal Subahdar 
of Bengal was a strict man, lic kept them under control with the 
result that they confined themselves to trade and did not meddle 
with politics and war. The situation soon changed and gradually 
the English acquired political power. How this was dene will 
be described at some length, 


Bengal was originally a province of the Mughal Empire and 
was governed by a Subahdar who represented the Imperial auth- 
ority. In 1701 a Brahman convert to Islam named Murshid Onli 
Khan was ghee Dewan of the Empire in Bengal. Owing to 
a quarrel with the Viceroy, he transferred himself to Muksabad 
to which in 1704he gave the name of Murshidabad. He was a 
powerful manand his growing influence enabled him to exact 
from the English a sum of Rs. 25,000 in liew of the permission 
which he granted them to establish a factory at Qasimbazar.. In 
1713 he became Governor of the Provinee and repeated his exac- 
tions. The English had to escape from the vexatious demands 
by obtaining a jirman from Delhi which legalised their position 
and gave them a status which the Dutch and the French did not 
possess, Murshid Quli Khan was a strong ruler. He kept 
order within his realm as long as he lived by suppressing the 
refractory elements. It was during his time that the house of 
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Jagat Seth, which played an important part in the overthrow of 
the Nawah, rose into prominence. ‘The family owed its origin to 
a Jain merchant named Manik Chand whodied in 1732, who 
was succeeded during his lifetime in business by his nephew 
Fateh Ohand who was appointed Imperial Banker and given 
the tile of Jagat Seth. After his death, his inheritance devolved 
upon his grandsons Melita) Rai and Maharaja Swarup Chand 
who influenced nota little the course of Bengal politics during 
Hie Nawahi regime, 


Alivardi Khan 


Murshid Quli Khan died in 1725 and was succeeded by his 
sint-in-law-Shuja Khan, a Persian nobleman, who had entered 
his service. Among the latter's favourites were two brothers Haji 
Ahamad and Alivard? Khan, who were employed by him to do 
certain menial offices, In 1729 Alivardi Khan was put in charge 
oF the frontier province of Bihay. Gradually he became so power- 
ful that after Shuja Khan's death in 1739 he overpowered his son 
Satfarax Khan and himself became the Nawab of Bengal. But 
he was not allowed to live in peace. The Marathas invaded 
Bengal and Alivardi Khan purchased peace by ceding to them 
Orissa and by promising to pay twelve lakhs of rupees annually to 
liquidate all their claims, He was confirmed in his vacoreyaity 
hy the Mughal Emperor through the good offices of the Wazir 
who was to receive 52 lakhsa year. Alivardi Khan was very 
fond of his grandson (by a daughter) Mirza Muhammad. better 
known it history as Sirajudowlah who was getting impatient 
lo sueceed to the Masnad, According to the author of the Sair- 
ul-matakharin he was a profligate and capricious young man but 
Alivardi Khan condoned all his faults and in 1752 publicly 
declared him as heir. In order to secure his heir’s position, the 
old Nawab attached to him astrong court party consisting of 
Mir Jafar, hia brother-in-law who was Bakhshi (Pay Master) of 
the forces, Rai Durlabh Dewan, who held acommandin the 
army and the Seths who wielded enormous influence by reason 
of their wealth, Having done this, Alivardi Khan died im 1756 
at the ripe old age of 82 and his character hai been well des- 
erthed by Orme: 

“His public chnracter is sufficiently delincated. by his, ac- 
tions, his private life was very different from the usual 
manners ofa Muhammedan prince, for he was always 
extremely temperate, had no pleasures, kept no sera- 
glio and always lived the husband of one wife.” 


The relations between the Nawab and the English were not 
quite cordial in the time of Alivardi Khan, Dwring the Maratha 
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invasion he had allowed them to fortify their settlements and 
they had Iuilt the Great ditch for the safety of Calcutta. But 
he was strongly opposed to attempt at independence anc 
refused to allow them to take shelter behind the royal Jirman 
when they did any thing which was likely to interfere with his 
authority. He didnot grant them permission to build forts and 
said ‘you are merchants, what need have you of a fortress, Being 
under my protection, you have mo enemies to [car.’ 


He was well aware of what had happened in South Inclia 
amd was determined not to allow the foreigncs te meddle in the 
affairs of Bengal. He did not want to drive them out. of Tudia 
although he had a presentiment of the coming danger. He used to 
compere the Europeans to a hive of bees, of whose honcy you 
might reap the benefit, but that if you disturbed the hive they 
would ating you to death. The British complained that they were 
not allowed to enjoy the privileges granted by Farrukhsiyer's 
jirman of 1717 to which the Nawab replied that they abused 
their position and inflicted injury to the interests of the country 
andthe Government, Gaptain Rennie who wrote before the 
disaster of Port William writes that the English took under their 
protections Indians who were neither their servants nor micr- 
chants and gavethem dastaks or passes to trade free of customs 
and this caused a serious logs tothe Nawalb’s revenuc. Besides, 
they levied Jarge duties on goods brought into their arca from 
the very people who allowed them free trade and imposed a 
number of taxes.on them which caused much discontent. Tlius 
it is clear that there were causes of friction between the Naiwalh 
ih the English even under Alivardi Khan and Hill rightly 
observes: 


“Tt is evident thatall the materials for a quarrel were 
ready long before the accession of Sirajudowlah”. 


Causes of quarrel with Sirajudowlah 


Alivardi Khan's death at sucha critical moment aggravated 
the situation, His suecessor Sirajudowlah was a man of perverse 
ideas and his character was vitiated as much by the indulgence 
of his own appetites as by the overgenerous treatment. of his 
doting grandfather, From the very beginning he disliked the 
English and ill-treated the Hindus and the Seths who constituted 
an influential section of his subjects. The Hindus im turn did 
not like the Nawab'’s ways and heartily desired the overthrow 
of his Government, Thus the fall of the Nawabi in Bengal was 
due not merely to the audacity and intrigues of the foreign 
traders but to the treachery of the Nawab’s own officers and the 
sudden discontent of the Hindus who conspired with the English 
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to bring about his ruin. The causes of antipathy between the 
Nawal) and the English may be briefly summarised, At the 
time of the Nawab’s accession, the English had made no presents, 
and although the French andthe Dutch also had done nothin 
ofthe kind, he was incensed bistarly “sims the English as 
resented their arrogance. Fearing trouble, when the French 
fortified their factories, the Nawab asked them notte do so, The 
French obeyed but the English returned the insolent answer 
that they apprehended a repetition of what liad happened in 
the Carnatic. Sirajudowlah was furious and h: wrote: 


“T swear ly the Great Ged and the prophets that unless 
the English consent to fill up their ditches, raze their 
fortifications, and trade upon the same terms as they 
did in the time of Nawab Jafar Khan, I will not 
hear anything on their bchalf and will expel them 
tatally out of my country.” 


esicles, the English claimed that they were not to pay any 
duty according to the privileges granted to them by the frman 
of l7l?7—a view which the Nawah refused to accept. Again 
it was said that the English gaye shelter to the Nawah’s subjects 
and refused to surrender them when their extradition was deman- 
ded. There was good reason why Sirajudowlah should seck to 
attack the English, Their setulement was rich and prosperous 
and their relations with the Hindu banking honses as well as 
the merchants were ef a friendly nature. If he succeeded in 
driving the English out of Bengal, it will be easier for him to 
make short work of the other Europeans and rid the country 
of the danger which might at any moment develop into a serious 
menace to itssafety and independence. 


In view of the Facts stated above it is not possible to accept 
Fills view: 


"He hada show of reasonin all the pretexts he alleged 
for his attack but his folly was when he resorted to 
violent means for reducing to submission the British 
who had been useful,” 


War with the Nawab 


The Nawab began his attack by seizing the factory of Qasim 
Bazar and then advanced upon Calcutta at the head of an army 
of 50,000 men. The English were taken completely by surprise 
and appealed to the French and the Dutch for help, but in vain. 
The Muslim army was strong, it had European gunners anda 
French commander who began their onset in great fury. The 
fort was besieged and within the gates were heard the wails and 
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lamentations of women, A council of war was held and 
it was decided to send across the water men, women and children 
in hoats for safety. Many other men jumped into these boats 
and rowed to the ships which were to carry the fugitives. 
Among thos: who left the factory in this disereditalle manner 
wert Mr. Drake, the Governor, Mr, Mighen, the Conmander 
ef the garrison, Caplain Grave and a few other men. ‘lhe party 
landeclat Mulia lower dewn the river, The garrison that re- 
mained behind elected Holwell as Governor, and offered resisianee 
tathe besiegers, Tey held ont for sometime but in the end 
surrendered. “heir elTeets formed part of the beery that was 
aeiveel by thie Nawial’s soldiers, 


What followedis known, It is said 146 prisoners were 
thrown ito a small dungeon called afterwards thie Black Hole, 
It wasa small room 16x18 01, in which [46 men, women ane 
children. were huddled together In the month of June. Hol- 
well was among them. ‘The licat of June was terrible and 
next morning when the doors were openced only twenty-three 
persons were found alive. This is the account of Holwell who 
was one of tie survivors. 


The Black Hole incident 


The tragedy of the Black Mole lias been atirilyuted to the 
Nawal inmost of the history books written by Anglo-Indian 
writers who have pointed the horrors of that day in most lurid 
light. Some modern writers whose researches deserve to be 
respected assert thal Ue story of the Black Hole is a myth and 
that the Nawab had no knowledge of the cruelty that was shown 
to the prisoners by his officers. A full account of this episode 
will be given in an appendix to this chapter, 


Recapture of Calcutta 


When the news of the capture of Calcutta reached Madras, 
. the English were furious with indignation. It was decided to 
send an expedition to Bengal atonee under the command of 
Clive who had just returned from England and was to he assisted 
by a squadron under Watson and Pocock, 


Orme, the historian, writes that he urged wpon the council 
the yiew that the recapture of Calcutta was a necessity and that 
a weak expedition will not only fail fo re-establish British 
prestige, it will -also weaken Madras. An advanee guard under 
Major Kilpatrick was sent and it reached Fulta at the end of 
July. Clive and Watson sailed on the !6th October with a 
force of 900 Europran and 1,500 Indian soldiers and reached 
Calcutta after a long voyage in December. On the 2nd January 
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Calcutta was reconquered and an attack on Huglia lew days 
later was equally successful, Sirajudowlah brought his arm 
to fight agamst the English lt he was defeated. On the [8t 
January Clive opened negotiations and sent a letter to the Nawab 
in which he wrote: 


Wreare come te demand satisfaction for the injuries 
dom us by the Nawal not to entrent his favour 
and with a foree which we think sufficient to “indicate 
our claim”, 


On the Sth February an offensive and defensive allianec 
was concluded between the Nawal and the English. The Nawal 
restored the English to their former poaiion andl granted them 
the privilege of coining money and fortilying their settlement 
and agreed) to have an linglish agent at Murshidabad. Their 
treaty has been regarded as neither honourable nor sincere be- 
cause it did not provide compensation for the suffcrers of Black 
Hole orany guarantee for ihe fulfilmene of the Nawah’s proe- 
mises, 


Capture of Chandernagar 


Though a treaty was made with the Nawab, Clive found him- 
sclfin. a difficult position, Indeed, the chief reason why he con- 
cluded! this treaty was the fear afthe French, Delay might have 
been fatal for Strajudowlah had unmistakable French leani 
arl was likely to ally with them in order to crush the English. 
Resides, he was not a little hampered by Watson who was a King's 
olficer and had contempt for the Company's servants. He under- 
stood nothing of civil matters aud on occasions threatened to use 
farce against Clive. Besides, the wide powers given him ly the 
Madras authorities made him further obnoxious to the Council 
of Fort William and to men like Holwell, He was called back 
to Madras but he refused to go, saying that it would be most 
unwise to leave Calcutta at sucha critical moment. The [ear of 
a lrench attack was well grounded. Bussy wasin the Northern 
Sirkars, within [00 miles from Calcutta and he wasan ambitious 
and adroit soldier, To avert this danger, Clive and Watson 
turned their attention to Chandernagar and with difficulty 
obtained an ‘ambiguous’ letter from the Nawab purporting to 
grant them permission to advance upon the French: settlement. 
An assault was ordered both by land and water and Chander- 
nagar was captured (March 1957), The Nawab’s attitude was 
atence changed by the victory and Clive began to receive from 
him as many as ten letters aday. The Nawab was influenced 
ly one other consideration. Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Afghan 
chief, had sacked Delhi in January 1757 and it was rumoured 
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that he wasintending to invade Bengal and for this reason, as 
some modern writers say, the Nawab felt inclined to purchase 
English help by throwing the French over! 


The capture of Chandernagar was a great acdvantuge to the 
English. It seriously impaired the prestige of the French and 
deprived the French islands of Bourbon and Mauritius of their 
supplies of grain from Bengal. It led ultimutely to the weaken- 
ing of the Freich fleets which might have otherwise cabled 
Lally to maintain his position in South Tnelia. 


Conspiring to dethrone Siraj-ud-Dowlah 


The Nawab soon realised that he liad made amistake in 
sacrificing the French. Clive also felt that war with the Nawal 
watonly a question of time and feared a possihle juncture be- 
tween him and the French, The Nawab opened correspondence 
with Bussy asking him to come to his aid and this added to Clive's 
anxicty, His return to Madras without making Calcutta safe 
was impossiblc and the position of the English would have been 
jeopardised. fhe had declared war wpon the Nawab, he might 
have succeeded in defeating his rickety troops |rut he preferred 
another course. He resorted to intrigue in order to achieve his 
end, He became reckless of his methods ancl ‘a lard ¢lishonesty 
entered into his character’. He wrote to Orme Uat he itended 
to employ ‘tricks, chicancry, intrigue and the Lord knows what 
in order to gain his object’, We are told: 


‘Ethics disappear from his conduct; we see him immersed 
ina scheme of things which may well strike us, a9 it 
evidently struck him, as fantastically unreal, a world 
of fancy whence all moral distinctions had vanished?" 


Luckily fer Clive, at this time a conspiracy was on foot at 
the Nawab's court to dethrone him and to place Mir Jafar, 
brother-in-law of Alivardi Khan, on the Masinact The disloyal 
officers of the Nawab approached Clive and Jaid bare their 
intentions to him, Clive readily listened to their overtures for he 
knew that without the destruction of the Nawahi there would be 
no safety for the English. Thus he had no qualms of conscience 
in joining in a plot designed to overthrow the Nawab with whom 
he had recently signed a treaty of friendship. The Hindu Banker 
Jagat Seth, whom Sirajudowlah had treated shabhily and threa- 


1. Thompson & Garrett, Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India, p. 88. 

9, Thompson and Garrett, p. 89 

3. Ibid. p. 89 
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tened with circumeision started negotiations with Clive through 
a certain Sikh merchant called Amin Chand (Omi- ane) who 
was utterly unscrupulous and selfish, There was nouch ill-fecl- 
ing against the Nawab. He had superseded his Dewan Rai 
Durlabh by alow favourite and threatencd Mir Jafar with ruin, 
Tis crucl and capricious behaviour had alicnated the court and 
the camp alike. The conspirators knew the difficulties ofthe 
Nawaly they knew le was not going to reecive any help from the 
Vrenech, and, thereforu, they desired to wproot his power with the 
help of Clive. As Mr. Roberts says one false step led almost 
inevitably to others. Amin Ghand whoacted as an agent in 
their nefarious intrigue wanted a commission of 5 per cent. for 
litmself on the money to be found in the Nawab’s treasury and 
asum of 20 lakhs and threatened to divulge the whole plot in 
case his demand was not conceded. It was perhaps necessary to 
pay the hush moncy because the plot was not ripe and so Clive 
resorted Lo the expediency of a double treaty with Mir Jafar, His 
argumicot was that im a situation of the kind in which they were 
placed moral considerations must be set aside. Two agreements 
were drawn up—one on white paper which was genuine and one 
on red paper which was fictitious. In the fictitious document 
was embodied the clause about paying commission to Amin 
Chand. Both were to be siened by Clive, Watson and the Select 
Committee, Wason refused ta sign and his signatures were 
forged by Glive, The ham agreement was shown to Amin Chand 
and he was gatisfied. Clive himself says: “It was sent to 
Admiral Watson, who objected to the signing of it; but to the best 
of his remembrance gave the gentleman who carried it leave to 
ign his name upon it. That his Lordship never made any 
secret of it; he thinks it warrantable in such a case, and would 
doit again a hundred times. He had no interested motive in 
doing it, and did it with adesign of disappointing the expecta- 
tions of a rapacious man,7*! 


Clive’s conduct was undoubtedly dishonourable and even 
the situation which the greed and selfishness of the parties had 
created afforded no justification for it. 


A treaty was made with Mir Jafar. In the event of getting the 
Nawabship he promised to confirm all the privileges enjoyed by 
the English, to surrender all French fugitives ane factories to 
make good all English losses, to grant them permission to fortify 
their factorics at Dacca and Qasimbazar and to recognize their 
supreme authority at Calcutta. He also promised to grant 
to the English the districts known as the 24 Parganas, to 
guarantee the Company a million sterling for the loss of Calcutta 


1, Evidence of Clive before the Parliamentary Committee. 
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and to pay half a million to the Eyropean inhabitants, By a 
further stipulation large sums of money were to be paid to the 
officers of the army and the navy and the members of the Goun- 
cil. ‘Thus did the traitor Mir Jafar sign his own Jnumniliation and 
disgrace and became a willing mstrument in the hands of Clive 
and his friends for the furtherance of their plans, 


Battle of Plassey June 23, 1747 


After Uhis treaty, Clive wrote a letter to the Nawal SUE 
up the company’s wromgs tad charging him with the viokilion 
of the treaty of Uth Vebrnary. A inention was alsa mace of his 
iutvigues With the French, Without waiting for an answer Tie 
imuiched from Caleutts at the licad of 3,000 men of whom 800 
were Eurapeaux! He crossed the Bhagiratht anc haltedin a 
mango-srove at Plassey, (Palasi), 23 miles south of Murshidalad 
where the Nawab was already encamped with an army of 50,000 
men. What mude Clive anxious was Mir Jafar's attitude for he 
was slill wavering, and if was suspected that he would stand 
aside and await the issne of the battle, It was impssible to 
withdraw and on the 23rd of June was fought the historic Battle 
of Plassey inwhich the Nawab’s troops were completely detuat- 
ed. What else could be the result? A large part of the Nawal's 
army was commauded by Mir Jufar who had conspired to bring 
about his overthrow. Tlus part remained inactive under their 
commander’s instructions. He did not help the English cither 
and only moved when the issue of the battle was no longer in 
doubt. The attack was launched by the Nawab’s army in wie 
morning to which the English suitably replied and in the after- 
noon the Nawab's camp was scattered, The only fighting worth 
the name was done. by a contingent under Mir Madan and the 
forty or fifty brave Frenchmen who had come to the Nawul's 
help. There was general rout; the Nawab's army dispersed and he 
himself fed from the field of battl:. By 5 s"clock the ‘betrayed 
army’ was turned into a rmued rabble, The English losses 
amounted to 23 killed and 49 wounded. On the other side the 
number of men killed and wounded was about 500. English 
historians have called the Battle of Plassey a rout but what else 
could it be when the chief peice of the forces was acting the 

art of a traitor, unmoved either by loyalty to self or by the 
hichee feeling of patriotism. 


From the military potnt of view the battle of Plassey was 
insignificant. It added nothing to the military reputation of 


1. Glive wrote : “The rains being daily increasing, and 
it is takinga creat deal of time to receive your answer, 
I therefore, find it necessary to wait on you imme- 
diately”. 
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Clive who had 4 small army and wanted to make a night attack. 
The order was given by another commander and it appears that 
the battle actually Fought did not correspond with any design 
formed by Clive, Sir Alfred Iiyal] goes so far as to assert that 
it can hardly be culled a bate. Still Clive took his place in the 
Trish Peerage as Baron Clive of Plassey. 


The results of the battle were decisive, Next day, Mir Jafur 
wits suluted as Nawab and wax enthroned at Murshidabad by his 
allies. ‘The treasury of the Nawal was rifled but it was found 
to contain not more than one and a half million sterling, although 
it was expected to yield much more, ‘The Company obtained 
the Zamindari of the 24 Parganas yielding vents estimated at 
#1,50,000. Clive received (2,394,000 and the other servants of the 
Company were handsomely rewarded. Altogether, the Conrpany 
and its men received three million sterling, Almost everyone 
sliared in the Joot, It has been rightly said: 

‘To engineer a revolution has been revealed as the most 
paying fame in the world, A gold-lust unequalled since the 

ysteria that took hold of the Spaniards of Cortes anc Pizarro’s 
age filled the English mind, Bengal in particular was not to 
know peace again until it had een bled white.! 


Amin Chand was told that he was to get nothing. Scratan told 
him in the language of Hindustan, “Omi Chand the red paper 
is a trick; you are to have nothing. Those words overpowered 
him like a blast of sulphur; lie sunk back fainting, and would have 
fallen to the ground, had not one of his attendants caught arms.” 


such was the rapacity of the company's officers. When 
they found that the Nawab’s treasure was not sufficient to dis- 
charge his debts, they atked him to surrender his guards and 
pay the balance that was left by instalments. 


These justifications of their transaction put forward in Cam- 
bridge History docs not carry conviction, 

“The sordid transactions detract from the glory of Clive’s 
achicvements. But in this matter Clive and his companions 
were but following the example of Duplcix and Bussy and were 
only doing what their contempories generally did?" 





2. Thompson and Garrett, pp. 91-92, 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IT, p. 15). 

Sirajudowlah was not discovered till some days after his 
fight. He was taken to the neighbourhood of Rajmahal and 
brought to Murshidabad late at night. If he had cxcaped inta 
Bihar, Mir Jafar would have found it difficult to continue the 
Nawabi. 
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The only redeeming feature in Clive’s character is that le 
frankly confessed his crime and never disguised it. 


Sirajudowlah met witha cruel fate, Te was captured and 
put to death by Miran, Mir Jafar’s son, without lus father's 
knowledge, His body was thrown on the back of an clephant 
and paraded through the streets of Murshicdabad. 


Reflections on the Battle of Plassey 


The Battle of Plassey which has lwen described as a reut 
by Anglo-Tndian writers was inninky won by trenehery wud re- 
fleets little creclit wpon those who teok parcin it. Dut its results 
were important. It inereased the prestige of the English and 
improved their position in India by planting their loot firmly 
ina province which was the richest in Hindustan, The popu- 
lar imagination was impressed by the victory of the English and 
as there was no occupation of Bengal by them, it is umn- 
deniable that they acquired a great influence in the administra- 
tion. They did mot aim at territorial sovercignty as yet, but 
they found it possible to maintain on the Masnad of Murshidabad 
= avahs huh was powerless to upreot their factorics. They 
secured real power and their resources multiplied to such an 
extent that they could hope to defeat all atternpts of Lally 
and his colleagucs to drive them out of South India, The Pro- 
vince of Bengal comprised in those days territories now included 
in the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orrigsa and the do- 
minant influence which the English acquired in the Govern- 
ment opened great possibilitica of extending their power north- 
westwards, Itwas likely tobe the means of pushing into the 
interior of the country and extending the sphere of their autho- 
rity beyond the Ganges to the borders of Oudh. As Sir Alfred 
+ Lyall rightly says, to advance into Bengal was ta penctrate India 
by its soft and unprotected side? Anyone who acquired it was 
bound to command the entire Gangetic Delta which has been 
the chief reservoir of strength to the successive dynasties that have 
held sway over the Indian Continent, 


The battle benefited Clive immensely. It brought him [ame 
and riches. The receipt of the latter was defended by him in 
words that do little credit to his intelligence or to his sense of 
public si When cross-examined by a Select Parliamentary 
Committee Clive said: 


“Am Inot rather deserving of praise for the moderation 
which marked my proceedings! Consider the situation 
in Which the victory at Plassey had placed me! <A 


l. Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 139, 
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great province was dependant on my pleasure; an 
opulent city lay at my mercy; its richest bankers bid 
ugainst cach other for my smiles; I walked through 
vaults which were thrown open to me alone; piled on 
either hand with gold and jewels! Mr. Chairman, at this 
moment I stance aaiaeiahes at my own moderation!” 


This exaggerated estimate of bis own importance is no 
defence of his questionable methods. Whatever the view that 
we might take of his conduct, he was regarded by his contempo- 
rarics as ageeat benefactor of his country, and posterity has 
shown its gratefulness to him by recognizing him as the military 
founder of the British Enrpire in India. 


Mir Jafar's Government 


Mir Jafar waa a puppet in the hands of the English. The 
used him as they liked for their own purposes. Since he h 
been clevated to the Masnad by the English and the Hindu 
bankers he was despised by the nobles of his court. In a ft 
of unguarded generosity he had made lavish promises of money 
to the Company's servants who now pestered him with their 
extortionate demands. There was littl money in the treasury 
and the Nawal) was unable to meet his liahilitie. He had to 
sell his jewels and assign districts to satisfy his greedy helpers. 
He had hoped that his presents to Clive and other officers of the 
Company would leacl them to relax their demands on its behalf 
but he was suon disillusioned when they insisted on a full pay- 
ment of the sum that he promised. Differences soon arose 
between the English and the Nawab. The latter wanted to get 
rid of some of his leading officials like Rai Durlabh, the Dewan 
and Raja Ram Narayan, the Deputy Governor of Bihar, both of 
whom were well disposed towards the ay eo He displayed much 
harshness in his dealings with the Hindu Zamindars who broke 
out into rebellion which was suppressed with difficulty, Good 
government departed from Bengal. The English officers began to 
care more for their personal interests than for the welfare of the 
people. They also abused the trade privileges with the result that 
everywhere there was anarchy and confusion. 


Clive was fully aware of the Nawab’: weakness and skillfully 
utilised his opportunity to advance the English interests. He 
acted as the mediator between the Nawab and his officials and 
protected the latter against the former's highhandedness. He 
took up the cause of those who were want ot oppressed and 
by constant interference acquired a great influence over the 
Nawab. Nothing could be done without his consent ancl under 
the stress of this pressure Mir Jafar lost all power of initiative 
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and independence. The anomaly of Clive’s position was seen by 
the Company when they appointed him in the middle of 1758 
Governor of Fort Willian. He was now much stranger than 
before, and hisnew status cnabled him cifectively to exert his 
influence on the Nawal who waa suspected of carrying on sceret 
correspondence with the French, 


Prince Ali Gauhar’s invasion 


In February 1759 Prince Ali Gauhar better known by his 
title of Shah Alam invaded Bengal with the help of Shuja- 
udowlah, the Nawab Vivier of Oudh, ‘Uhe estensihle reason 
given out lyy the prince for this move was that he had Teen 
aie those provinces by the Emperor himself. He attacked 

atna with a large army and anumbor of discontented ‘pital 
among the Zamindars joincd him, Raja Ram Narayan bravely 
defended himself and drove the prince back, Later British 
re-inforcements came from Bengal; the prince had to turn back 
and the Zamindars were reduced to submission. 


Clive gets a Jagir 

Clive had received the title of Omaralh from the Mughal 
Emperor, through the help of Mir Jafar. But unlike others 
who enjoyed a similar title, he had no Jagir. A Mughal noble 
without & Jagir was an incongruity which, Clive thought, must 
be removed. The hint was taken by Mir Jatar atonce and he 

ted him a Jagir partly out of fear and partly out of grate- 
fulness for his service in driving away the Mughal Prince. The 
Jagir consisted of the quit-rent of the 24 Parganas which the 
Nawab had reserved for himself. This was now te be paid to 
Clive and amounted to £ 30,000 a year. By accepting the Jagir 
Clive became atonce the servant and landiiose of the Company, 
a position which even the Directors regarded as ‘legal but 
highly improper’. The company disapproved of the step aud 
expressed the view that he ought not to have accepted the Jagir 
particularly when he knew that the Nawab was in a state of 
bankruptcy, 


There 1s no doubt that 1 was Clive who reduced the Nawab's 
authority to a shadow and dealt a serious blow to the cause of 

d governmentin Bengal. A modern writer comments on 
Clive’s conduct thus: 


“Clive, therefore, by crippling the resourees of Mir Jafar 
at the beginning of his administration, cannot be 
exonerated from some share of the blame for the 
notorious misgovernment in Bengal that followed. 
Full allowances must be made on the score of the 
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low public morality current at the time in all 
inatters of finance, tt was the rule and not the exeep- 
tion lor statesmen inthe eighteenth century to make 
large personal profits out of their official positions.” 


Clive and the Dutch 


Mir Jafar had become Nawab with the help of che English 
but he rented thea constant interferences. He wanted to shake 
OW their tutelage aml entered into correapondence with the Dutch 
at Chinsurah and asked for their help. Besides, die Dutch ton had 
all this time looked with cnvious cyes upon the progress of the 
English, and their trade interests tuo had sulfered to a large extent 
af the hams of Chive, They wrote to Batavia for help and a ficet 
ol’ several ships was sent. Sinec the two nations were at peace in 
Birope, they could not fight in India but Clive ‘took the law 
into his own hands" and attacked and defeated the Duteh with 
the help of Forde in November 1759. The Dutch acknowledged 
themselves to be the aggressors and agreed to make good the 
English losses, From this time the Dutch confined themselves 
to trade and did not meddle in politics, Clive's ill-health com- 
pelled him to leave for England in February 1760, 


Clive's achievements 


Clive had fought a great revolution in Bengal. He had 
virtually turned the English from a body of merchants into the 
posaussors of political power, ‘The Nawal was a mere tool in their 
hands; the French andthe Dutch lad their political ambitions 
frustrated and their strength considerably reduced. The finan- 
cial resources of the Lnglish Gompany hael increased beyond all 
expectation. ‘Their positionin Bengal helped them to maintain 
their power against their European rivals in the Deccan, 


All this was the work of Clive. By his warlike skill, ape 
macy and state craft he had succeeded both inBengal andthe Dec- 
can in revolutionising the Company's position. On his capacity 
for finesse, his craftiness, his greed and his ready and unabashed 
resort to questionable methods it is no longer necessary to dwell, 
Enough has been said about them, There is little doult that 
lie lacked the higher qualities of statesmanship but no one can 
deny his claim to be called the founder of British dominion in 


Inelia, 
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CHAPTER V 
Corruption in Bengal and the Second 


Governorship of Clive 
(1765-67) 


Misgovernment 


After Clive’s departure all the forces of disorder began to 
work in Bengal and thus followed an era of corruption and 
misgovernment wholly discreditable to the English. The Com- 
pany’s affairs were managed by incapable and inexperienced 
men whe made confusion worse confounded. Its position was 
anomalous to a degree; it was defacfo master of Bengal but it 
shrank from acting as ruler de jure. Its officers enjoyed favour 
without responsibility and the evils of divided authority soon led 
to frightful misgovernment. Both the Company and the Nawab 
were in need of money. The former had to satisfy their masters 
at home by sencing moncy; the latter was much troubled by the 
demands of his troops, and needed funds to raise an army to 
repel the threatened Maratha invasion. The Company’s servants 
of all classes tried to monopolise the interior trade-cf the three 
provinces. By combining politics with trade they created much 
confusion. Sir Alfered Lyall rightly observes? 


“By investing themselves with political attributes without 
discarding their commercial character, they produced 
an almsot unprecedented conjunction which engendered 
intolerable abuse and confusion in Bengal”, 


Holwell who succeeded Clive was unable to check the mal- 
practices of the Company’s officers. The chief desire of the 
Governor as well as of his colleagues was to grasp all they could 
and ‘to use Mir Jafar asa golden sack into which they could dip 
their hands at pleasure’, Pheir salaries being low, they tried to 
take out their income by taking perquisites and datfas in one form 
or another and the Directors connived at their wrongs. Some of 
the blame for the disorder that became rife in Bengal must rest 
upon the people in London whose greed blinded them as to the 
real condition of India. 


1, Rise of the British Dominion, p. 143. 
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Holwell was succeeded after a few months by Vansittart who 
was a well-meaning man but whoie sense of fairness was ‘ham- 
strung by weakness’. The Company had no money; the Direet- 
tors who had an exaggerated notion of the wealth of Bengal asked 
their agents to help the Presidency of Madras and Bombay. 
The Nawab was weak and helpless and his authority was paraly- 
sed Ioy the rapacity of the Company's servants. His treasury was 
empty; his revenue had declined: his liabilities had increased to 
a considerabic extent. He was further troubled by foreign com- 
plications. Another invasion of Shah Alam was repulsed by 
a British force stationed in Bihar but the commander complain- 
ed that Mir Jafar and his son did not fully co-operate with 
him. Mir Jafar was old and incompetent, unable to act with 
firmness and vigour. His son having been killed by a stroke of 
lightning, an intrigue was sot on foot to make his. son-in-law Mir 
Kasim Nawah of Bengal and it was supported by Holwell and 
others, The Bengal Council compelled the Nawab to abdicate 
and placed on the Masnad Mir Qasim in his stead, Some mem- 
bers protested against this action on the ground that Mir Jafar 
was & friend of the English and they were bound to protect his 
interests. But Holwell and Vansittart had already planned a 
second revolution and they succeeded in accomplishing it. 


Treaty with Mir Qasim, September 27, 1760 


A treaty was made with Mir Qasim by which firm friendship 
was to be established between himand the English, and European 
soldicrs and Tclangas' were to assist the Nawab in the manage- 
ment of his affairs. The Nawab assigned to the Company the 
Zamindari rights of revenue of Burdwan, and Midnapur, and 
Chittagong and Savads were granted for the purpose ‘The Com- 
pany was to reecive the profits accruing from these lands and was 
no longer to depend upon the Nawab’s uncertain promises. It 
was further provided that the tenants of the Sarkar (Government) 
shall not settle in the lands of the English and vice gersa, Mir 
Qasim also agreed to pay the debts of his predecessors, 


The gains made by the Company's servants were enormous. 
The members of the Council received for themselves £ 2,00,000 


|. Telangas were soldiers from Madras. 

2. These new provinecs must not be confused with the 24 Par- 
ganas already ceded in 1757; the latter were directly admin- 
istered by the Company, which paid a fixed sum annually 
as compensation for land revenue; the mew provinecs were 
not directly administered, but their Zamindars or revenue 
collectors paid the revenue to the Company. 
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and Vansittart the Governor, whose starcard of public mora- 
lity was higher than that of others, received £50,000, a consicer- 
able additionto the allowance of ¢ 18,000 a year which Ihe was 
gelling from the Company. 


A mere change of Nawabs was no solution of ihe problem 
which coniatuett Bengal. Nothing was done to remove the 
eanses of conflict between the Company and the Nawab. ‘heir 
interests were band to clash and lead to trouble in future. This 
did notinatter muchto the authers of the new revolution whe 
scem to have taken good care to fix their shaves helorelanel. 


Mir Qasim strengthens himself 


Hastings looked upon him as ‘a man of understanding’, of 
an uncommon talent for business, and great application and 
perseverance, joined to a thriftiness which how little so ever 
it might ennoble his own character was a quality most ¢xsen- 
tially necessary in amanwho had to restore an impoverished 
state, and clear off debts which had been accumulating for three 
years before. He was anxious to establish order in Bengal ane 
remove the «abuses fromthe Government. One of his carlicst 
acts was toremove Ram Narayan, the Governor of Patna, whom 
Clive had retained in spite of the reprated requests of Mir Jafar 
to maintain the balance of power. Ram Narayan's. chief fault 
was that he did not pay the revenue to the Nawab and was 
ruilty of insubordination. Knowing the Nawah’s intentions, 
he won over Sir Fyre Coote, the victor of Wandiwash and with 
his help defied the Nawah's authority, The Nawah reported 
the matter to Vansittart and the latter disapproved of Conte's 
interference in the Nawab's affairs and iceattedl him from Beliar. 
Mir Qasim was new left [ree to deal with Ram Narayan. fis 
accounts were examined and when they were found umsitis- 
factory, his property was confiscated and lic was taken in custody, 
His offer to pay all the arrears was rejected by the Nawal. 
The punishment meted out to the victim of Mir Qasim’s vindic- 
tive fury was much too severe and no words are too strong to 
condemn the weakness of the Governor who betrayed a man 
whom the English had repeatedly pledged to protect. 


Mir Qasim then turned to internal order, He tried to put 
down the Bhojpuri Zamindars who created disturbance in the 
country and some of whom committed dacoity without fear of 
‘punishment. Several forts belonging to these Zamindars were 
‘taken. and they were chased out of their districts. The property 
of those who fled away was confiscated and tahsildars were 
appointed in the various parganas to look after the administra- 
tion, The Nawab adopted a ruthless policy in punishing all those 
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who resisted his authority and sided the rebels, Hundreds of 
spies were employcd (o trace out the culprits many of whom 
were sentenced to death alter ‘mock trials’, He organized 
his troops also and employed foreign soldicrs of whom ten are 
worthy of mention, One was Grenory, an Armenian and Samru, 
a Gerinan adventurer who was responsible for many shady tran- 
RACLIOnS, 


Thus by a policy of terror, the Nawal Tad fully established 
his authority. ‘he author of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin writes: 


There was no man. in his court, however considcrable, 
who dares speak a wrong word, or who, lives near 
or far, could sleepin his bed easy and in peace of 
mind,” 


The frontiers were not noglected. He inspected the famous 
forts personally and ap inted his own officers to look after 
them, Samru was posted at Guxar with a large force with which 
he made short work of six hundred Bhojpuria robbers, an act 
which afterwards encouraged him to perpetrate the massacre of 
Patna, 


Behar was now fully inthe grip of Mir Qasim, He had 
put down the elements of lowlessness and showed a wonderful 
energy in settling the administration. He transferred the 
eapital from Murshidabad ta Mosiphys away [rom British 
influence, It was clear that he was determined to act like a 
strong man, come what might, A collision with the English 
was only a question of time. 


The Nawahb’s quarrel with the English 


There were many points of dispute between the Nawab and 
the English and they assumed a serious shape when Ellis was 
placed in charge of the factory at Patna, Hastings promised 
to support the Nawab against Ellis but this personal quarrel 
was notso important as the larger question of the regulation 
ofthe inland trade, The Nawab wanted to put the latter ona 
satisfactory basis. Under the fArmans of Farrukh Siyer, the 
Company had been permitted to carry on its export trade free 
of duty. After 1756 its servants claumed the privilege on their 
private trade which they carried on in the province. They 
wanted to trade frecly in such articles as salt, betcl and tobacco. 
After the Battle of Plassey, there was no clause about such 
exemption inthe treaty but a Sanad was granted by Mir Jafar 
allowing the English to engage themselves in trade of any kind, 
Surely this did not mean exemption from transit duties on 
inlancl trade, The result was that the Nawab found himself 
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between two fires, On the one hand the Company demanded 
heavy sums from him which he could not afford to pay, on the 
other Company's scrvants by claiming an unauthorised exemp- 
tion created confusion, defrauded him of his revenue and did 
incalculable injury to his subjects, The Indian agents (gutia- 
shies} of the English traders used the Company's dasfakr 
(permits) frauculently to cscape from transit dutics and did a 
considerable larn to the Indian merchants and ryots. Some- 
times only English flags were used to show that the goods be- 
langad tothe Company's servants, The dastaks were openly 
bought and sold by Indian merchants which meant (he: right.of 
buying and selling the right of free trade in the name of the 
Company's servants, Flustings who was a member al’ the Council, 
was right in saying that the privileges claimed ly the Gompany 
and allowed by the Government, were originally designed by 
both for goods brought into the country or purchased in it for 
exportation ancl that the possession of power could not ercate 
a right which had never been conceded. Surcly as some 
modern writers say no Indian ruler would, or could have 
granted foreigners love to wreck his whole system by a muno- 
poly of duty-free trade along every road and river of his kingdom, 
That the evil was scriousis clear from what Hastings wrote to 
Vansittart: 


“Were [ to suppose myselfin the place of the Nawah I 
should not be ata ish in what manner to protect my 
own subjects or servants from insults; hut whilst the 
principle prevails, that no point (however little bene- 
ficial to ourselves) is to be given up to the Nawah, 
and that to authority of our own, [ should hardly 
venture to propose to any other besides yourself to 
restrain. the power of our Goemaytas to the immediate 
concerns Of the Company, to which we ourselves are 
limited by the firman, and our treaty with the 
Nawab." 


Mir Qasim complained of these matters to. the Council at 
Calcutta but the only persons who supported him were Vansittart 
and Flastings and they were outvoted. The majority of the 
Council defended their action on these grounds. 


Firstly, that they had received these privileges from the 
Emperor in 1717 and cited the jirman as their authority; second- 
ly; that the treaties with Sirajudowlah and Mir Jafar had rati- 
fied these privileges, thirdly, that they had enjoyed the privileges 
for four years, 


lL.” Gleig'’s Life of Hastings I, p. 107. 
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These flimsy grounds did not satisfy the Nawah and the 
contusion continucd to increase. His officers obstructed the trade 
ofthe English, and the agents of the latter denied the Nawab's 
authority and robbed his subjects. When Vansittart tried to 
compare the differences in an amicable manner, his motive was 
impugned and he was charged with the betrayal of English 
interests. The greed of the members of the Council overbore 
their bitter judgment and they decided in future a duty of 2 
percent, shoulel be levied against the silk trade and that the 
Nawah should have no contre! over the English agents, This 
was clearly a highhanded act and drove the Nawab into despair 
and they turned adeal car to the Nawab’s protest. Havh 
failed to get justice atthe hands of the Council in great wrat 
the Nawah abolished all dutics whatsoever. This was regarded 
as highty detrimental to the Company's interests and it was 
agreed that he as Subahdar of Bengal had no right to take such 
astep without the permission from the Mughal Emperor. The 
Council charged the Nawab with breach of treaty and threatened 
him with war. Inthe meantime Ellis, who was aman of hasty 
and violent ternper, attacked the city of Patna and captured it 
(June 1763), But the Nawab's forees soon dislodged the English, 
recovered the town and made 200 European. prisoners. 


What wero Mir Oasim’s real intentions ? From the begin- 
ning he had longed to free himself from the control of the English 
and was not satisiicd with the position in which the Government 
of Bengal had been placed by his father-in-law. The question of 
inland trade hastened the hour of reckoning. Arfuments and 
protests had availed naught and he feltthat a war alone could 
indicate his power and position, He began to organize his 
resources for the coming struggle. He practised severe economy 
in his house-hold, abolished superfluous posts and dismissed every 
English officer in his service. He collected an army of his own 
amd opened connections with the Nawab Vizir of Oudh, He 
increased his ammunition, cast new guns and prepared for 
war. 


The Council on coming to know of these developments dec- 
lared hostilities against him and deposed him from the Nawab- 
ship and proclaimed Mir Jafar again Nawab in his stead. 
Mir Qasim had at his command an army of 20,000 men and 
justifiably felt eager to try conclusions with the English, He 
l. Mir Jafar was again saddled with heavy liabilities. Fle 

promised to pay to the Company £3,060, to members of 

Council £5,30,000 and to the army and the navy 

£2,50,000. He was ina state of deepidistress and anxiety 

and waited for Clive hue died before his arrival, 
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captured Qasim Bazar but soon after the British troons marched 
from Calcutta and in two battles at Coheria and Udayanala 
overpowered the Nawah's army. In despair he put to death his 
Artinenian Commander-in-Chief Gourgin Khan and ordered all 
the: European prisoners in Patna te be massacred by Samru, an 
infamous soldier in his service. 


Mir Opsim who was now a rebel against the Government of 
Ritngal was in a difficuli. position. Tix eruel treatment had 
tlicnated [rom him his leading offieers, He hae confiseuted thelr 
property and theown them into prison on the slightest pretexts, 


During three years many people had suffered seriously at 
his hands Ram Narnyan, Raajbul labia unc some others were 
drowned into the Ganges with bags of sand Uedto their necks and 
the Seths were executed by Samru. The Nawab had made him- 
self thoroughly unpopular; there wis no sympathy for him any- 
where. Elis only support was the mercenary army ancl when this 
was dispensed with his ruin lecame inevitable. 


In despair Mir Qpsim fled to Ondh to seek the help of the 
Nawal) Vizicr. The latter welcomed the fugitive for selfish 
reajons mul promised support. The combined forees of Shah 
Alam, Shujaudewlah nud Mir Qasim had advanced npom Prtra 
which was occupied by the English. They pushed into Tehar 
and fought several indecisive engagements, ‘There was a mutiny 
in the Urith army which was quickly suppressed by Major 
Munro who brought the deserters to book and inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon the enemy at Buxar (October 1764). This was the 
biggest battle the English lal fought so far, ‘They lost 847 men 
while the encrry had 2,000 killed and (honusands drowned in the 
river, ‘The Nawab Visier’s territory was Mnvacled next anel the 
British troops met with no resistance. Allahabad and Chunar 
easily Fell into their hands. 


The Vizier had badly treated Mir Qasim, He was more 
anxious to get his wealth than to save him from the English, It 
is said he was tortured bythe Wizier'’s orders and made to sit in 
a kettle full of boiling water and pressed to disgorge his 
jewels and treasure. Mir Qasim was said to have exclaimed in 
anguish ‘what does the Nawal Vizier want from me now, 
He has seized whatever I possessed. If his object isto kill me, 
Tam ready inthe name ofGod  Ifhe likes ta spare my life, he 
may, 80 that | may go wherever J like," 

Just before the battle, he was allowed to go. It is said the 
Nawab escaped on a lame elephant planning coalition against 
the English which never came into being, 





I. Imad-us-Sandat, p. 95, 
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Result of the battle af Buxar, ‘The Battle of Buxar isin a way 
more important than the Battle of Plassey. The Company ceased 
to beamerce trading body and became the imost formidahle 
eonmmercial republic known in the world since the demolition of 
Carthage. It was a battle which was fought on both sides 
with energy and vigour and decided important issucs, It was 
not merely the Nawab of Bengal but the Emperor and his 
Visiter who were beaten, Their prestige received a severe blow 
and the comiry was iapressied By Hie superiority of the Dvitish 
arms, Sir Alfted Lyall ywuins wp dhe results of the battle in these 
worcls® 

The suceess of the English brought the Emperar inte their 
aa intimidated the Vizier, carried the armed forces 
of the Company across the Ganges to Benares and 
Allahabad and acquired for them a new, advanc- 
ed and commanding position in relation to the prin- 
cipalitics torth-west of Bengal, with whom now they 
found themselves forthe first time in contact. By 
this war the English were brought out upon a scene 
of fresh operations that grew rapidly wider,” 


By this time nortliern India had passed through great clan. 
e@cs. The Afghans had engaged the Marathas in Battle at 
Pauipat in 1761 and completely defeaicd them. While the 
Afghan guns thundered at the historic field of Panipat, tle English 
were rapidly advancing towards political supremacy in Bengal 
and the Rattle of Buxar raisecl thom toa position which they had 
not possessed before. 


Mir Jafar dicdin February 1765 andthe Bengal! Council 
raised to the Masnad his seconcl son whowas a mere puppet in the 
hands ofthe Company. The real power was vested in the 
Nawah's Naib (Deputy) Muhammad Raza Khan who was appoit- 
ter atthe suggestion of the Mnglish, The Company wrung a 
number of concessions from the new Nawal and received valu- 
able presents from him as they had done before. The Governor 
and hiseolicagues alone received {1,39,357, There was gene- 
ral corruption and the Company’s servants, high and low. were 
all bent upon making their fortunes. 


Clive retarns to India, May 1765 


It was at this time that Clive returned to India as Governor 
of Bengal for the second time. ‘His wealth which he had carried 
from) India had enabled him to obtain an Irish Peerage and a 

1. Charles Caraccioli, Life of Olive I, p. 106. 

2 Rise of British Dominion in India, pp-147-48. 
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seatin Parliament. He had acquired some influence at the 
India House also but the Directors were not in agreement with his 
views. When the news of the corruption and disorder in Bengal 
reached England, Clive was asked to go out to India in order to 
set matters right. His experience of Indian affairs and his 
distinguished services entithd him to be entrusted with such an 
important task, Hewas appointed Governer and the duties of 
the head ofthe British army were also assigned to him, His 
Jagir was allowed to him forien years or till jis death, if he 
died before the expiry ofthat period. He was ta work with a 
Council but iF this was not possible, Tus was aauthorised to form 
a Select Committee of four with himscl! as Presidcutto cliscuss 
nud decide the matters that came wp before the Government. 


On coming to India Clive found that in their external rela- 
tions the Company had been suctessfal in humbling the Mughal 
Einperor as well asthe Nawab Vizier of Oudh, Tliey had both 
been defeated in battlt and made to feel the superiority of British 
arms, But the mternal affairs of the Company were ina deplo- 
table condition. Much has been said about the greed and cor- 
ruption of the servants ef the Company. They had violated nat 
merely the rules and regulations laid down by their masters but 
ill canons of decency which govern the conduct of men in a civi- 
lized state. They had made and re-made Nawabs in Bengal and 
at the time of cach succession they had heartily muleted their 
prnege: Their policy of war had brought them some advantage 
yut it had also inercased their risks and responsibilities. It was 
clearly disapproved by the Directors who were more anxious for 
trade than for political power. Things were in sucha deplor- 
able state when Clive assumed the governorship of Bengal, What 
was needed was a cicary definition of the Company's policy aud 
drastic reform, 


CLIVE’S SECOND GOVERNORSHIP OF BENGAL 


The New Nawab 


Mir Jafar had died in February last and the Council had 
recognized his son Najibudowlah as his successor, on the condi- 
tion that he will agree to have a representative of the Company 
to look after the administration. Obviously the interition was to 
reduce the Nawab’s authority toa nullity. Nand Kumar was 
removed aml Muhammad a Khan was appointed Naib 
asthe Company's nominee to carryon the government. The 
usual gifts were exacted by the members of the Council who 
eared nothing for the instructions which had been issued from 
time to time by the Gourt of Directors, 
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Foreign relations of the Company 


On his arrival in Tudia Clive found that the Mughal Emperor 
Shah Alam and the Nawah Vizier of Oudh were suppliants for 
the favour of the Company, They had bcen defeated in battle 
recently and their prestige had received a severe blow. The whole 
of OQudh was well within the grasp of the Company but Clive 
decided to confine ther to Bengal, Behar and Orissa, He shrank 
from assuming the direct control of Oudh which the English could 
have taken by right of conquest lyut Clive decided to reinstate 
the Nawab Vizier in his kingdom and restored his territories to 
him on the ground that it was not sound policy to increase the 
territovies under the rule of the Company, Consequently lic 
went to Allahabad and entered inte a treaty with the Nawab 
Vizier andthe Emperor in August 1765, Dy this treaty an 
offensive and defensive alliance was concluded with the Nawab 
and the English agreed to supply him with troops on payment of 
moncy whenever he (elt the need for them. The Nawab was to 
pay a war indemnity of 50 lakhs of rupees to the Company and 
he was to make over the districts of Kara and Allahabad to the 
Emperor. The Zamindari of Benarcs was puarantecd to the rul- 
ing family but the Raja was to be a feudatoryof Oudh., The 
Nawab was further asked to promise that he would give no 
trouble to Mir Qasim anc Saniru. 


Clive entered into a treaty with the Emperor also. The 
latter was a fugitive and possessed nothing more than his title. 
As has been said before, the districts of Allahabad and Kara 
were given to him and he was guarantecd a pension of 26 lakhs 
a year by the Company, from the revenue of Bengal, Bchar and 
Orissa, In return the Emperor granted to the Company the 
Dewanl of Bengal, i. c. the right of collecting the revenue. 


The acquisition of the Dewani by the English made a great 
change in their status, The Dewan’s function wasto collect the 
revenuc and to exercise a certain amount of civil jurisdiction 
which inplied responsibility for good government. But Clive 
was not ready for such a step and, therefore, the direct collection 
of the revenues and the civi! jurisdiction were entrusted to two 
Indian officers Muhammad Raza Khan for Bengal and Raja Shitab 
Rai for Behar both acting as Naib Dewans. Their head uarters 
were at Murshidabad and Patna respectively. While the Dewani 
was thus assigned the izemat, i. ¢., the control of military and 
criminal justice was left in the hands of the Nawab, who was to 
be given a fixed sum for carrying out these duties. The real 
military authority was in the hands of the Company and even in 
the matter of administration the Nawab was powerless. The 
Company possessed the power of the sword as well as the purse, 
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As the Nawab wasa minor, a Vaib Nazim or depury wis als 
eppointed to assist him and he wagte be a nomince of the Com- 
pany. His position was dubious; he was to work with the Nawab 
but he was appointed by the Company and was responsible to it. 
‘The office was held lyy Muhammad Raza Elian until 1772, 


The Dewani marks the beginning of the territorial soverviguty 
ofthe English. Clive sow clearly that the time had come when 
thisidea ofruling without responsibility nvust be cikcarded. He 
wrote trout Madras, ‘we must beewme Nuabobs in fact, if wot in 
name, perliaps totally so, without disguise’. ‘The Company's 
vervants were ta collect the revenue aad the Nawal was to he 
paid 53 lakhs of rupees a year, “Tins Clive gave the Crnipainy 
astahle or legitimate position. So fiw the Euglish lad vetoed only 
as intviguers and wire-pullers; now they had to take charge of 
the machinery of government and it was their duty to sce that 
this responsibility was at pee carried out, The Emperor was it 

uppet but his mame sill carried much prestige with it. ‘The 

fndian princes still bowed to his authority and sought his irman 
ta confirm their ttle and position. The Europeans in Bengal 
could not cusily challenge the position ofa forergner comlirmed 
by an imperial jirman. 


Iris inpossihle to question the wisdoin of Glive’s arrange 
ments, He puta limitto the ambitions of the Company and 
defined its policy in clear terms. He said : 


"My resolution, however, was and my hopes will be, ta con- 
fine Our assistance, Gur conqguesl and our possessions 
to Bengal, Behar aud Orissa. To go further is in my 
opinion a scheme so cxtravagantly am)sitiousand absurd, 
that mo Governor and Council in Uieiy scuscs can acopt 
it, unless the whole system of the Company's interest 
be first entirely new and remodelled.” 


It was for this reason that he disapproved of conquest and 
strengthened Oudh as a friendly State between Bengal and Min- 
dustan proper. There were some contemporary critics who pointed 
out the futility of coming to terms with a titular sovercignand ad- 
vised a move towards Delhi, but such a step would have aroused 
the jealousy of the Indian powers, the Mavathas, Muslims and 
Rajputs, A Buropean writer observed in 1770 that there was in 
India the possibility of immense regions being reduced by a hand- 
ful of regular troops and that the troops igs S Company's service 
were sufficient not only to conquer all India but, with proper 
policy, to maintain it for ages asan appendage tothe Hritish 
Crown. Clive’s view was different and therctore he refrained 
from the Delhi move which was likely to prove dangerous, His 
action produced the following results : 
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The Dewani formally recognized the English position in 
Bengal, although it did not clearly define it. The administration 
was conducted by Indians under the Company's control and this 
mace improvement difficult. 


The Emperor now resided at Allahabad where he was in 
close touch with the English and lecame their puppet. ‘They 
vould easily obtain any kind of Jirmay from lim. 


The Nawab Vizier beeame practically a depeudent of the 
Company, He was an ally of the British, and Oudh acted as a 
buffer State against the Marathas who were rapidly advancingin 
Northern India. 


‘The avrangement brought almadant wealth to the Company. 
The income from the revenies of Bengal, Behar and Orissa was 
eslimated at f° 30,00,000 per annum. There were some in Eng- 
land Like Pitt who suggested that the Crown should take up the 
government which the Company had assumed in Bengal but this 
view was not shared by many. 


Such was Clive’s Dual System. Its one great advantage was 
that it gave the English control over the Nawab which was much 
needed at ihe time, andit also ‘promised some protection against 
the complaints of the forcign powers and the demands of the 
home government’. 


Clive now turned his attention to the reform of the Gom- 
pany’s civil service. Ele spoke of it as the Augean stable which 
must be cleaned by drastic methods, Calcutta was to him now 
‘One of the most wicked places in the Universe, Corruption, 
Licentiousness anda want of Principle seem to have possessed 
the minds of all the Civil Servants, by frequent bad Examples 
they have grown callous, Rapacious and Luxurious beyond Con- 
ception, and Uhe Incapacity and Iniquity of some and the Youth 
ofothers. The capital letters show the intensity of Clive's fecl- 
ing. He was struck by the scene’ which, he thought, was ‘shock- 
ing to human nature’ and le dwelt with indignation wpon ‘the 
unreasonable desire of many to acquire inan Instant, what only 
a few can, or ought to possess.’ He condemned their rapacity 
and ‘luxury’ and said : . 


‘Alas, how is the English mame sunk! Icould not avoid 
paying the tribute of a few tears to the departed and 
Jost fame of the British nation,” 


‘The first thing he did was to force the Company's servants 
to enter into covenants by which they were forbidden to accept 


1, Cambridge History of India VI, p. 176. 
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presents and to engage im privale trade the two evils in che 
Company’s establishment which cried for redress. He tried to 
carry out lis reforms with the help of the. Select Committee 
which fully supported him in enforcing his orders. There was 
much opposition from the Bengal civilians who reminded him of 
his own corruption and attributed his zeal for reform to his 
anxiety about himsclf. All kinds of charges were levelled against 
him but he remained firm. He made a new rule that appnin- 
ments In the Bengal service were nol rhe monopoly of Bengal offi- 
cinls, and to certain vacancies he appointed men from Madeas. 
He was in favour of increasing Uwe salaries of the Gompany's 
servants but he could not perstude: the Direetors to aceept lis 
prone With a view to enabling Chem to cke out their income, 
¢ granted a monopoly of the yalt trade to the superior servants 
ofthe Company in graduated shares. The Governor was to 
receive £ 17,500 per annum, acolonel in the army or a member of 
Council £7,000, and the officers in the lower gradcs smaller 
ainounts according to their rank. The Directors did not agree 
to this plan and afterwards strongly censured Clive for it. ‘Two 
ears after the system ado tat be him was abolished by the 

irectors and they replaccd it by commissions on the revenucs 
ofthe Province which added to the Governor's salary an acldi- 
tional income of about £18,000 a year, The incomes of lesser 
officers were increased in similar proportion. The reforms of 
Clive in the Civil Service of the Company may be thus summed 
up—abalition of private trade, exeept in salt, tobacco, opium 
and Letel leaf and the total prohibition. of members of Council 
from actilig as agents in the Muffasil. 


Clve’s ‘Socicty of trade’ for the benefit af Civil Servants 
was abolished in 1768 by the Directors and he was censured 
for it. 


Clive's military reforms deserve to be noticed, ‘The military 
establishment of Bengal consisted of the Company's Ewote an 
the Nawab’s lroops were not allowed by treaty to increase beyond 
12,000 e¢avalry and 12,000 infantry... The Company's troops 
consisted of Sepoys (18,000) and 2,500 European foot soldiers. 
Thus the defence of Bengal depended upon these two. To 
strengthen it further the policy of unification was adopted, 
Clive’s reforms were directed towards reducing the Nawab’s 
troops and increasing those of the Company. ‘The Nawab could 
not resist Clive's will and had to agree. 

The more odious task was to reduce the double Shalta which 
the Company’s troops had been getting since the days of Mir 
Jafar. This was given only when the troops were on active ser- 
vice. Mir Qasim had continued the practice and had assigned 
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to the Gompany certain districts from the income of which this 
allowance was paid. Whenthe burden of payment fell upon 
the Company, Directors asked Clive to reduce it to single bhatia. 
The military officers resented the charge and many of them (near- 
iy 200) resigned in a single day and combined to resist the reform, 
This happened at Monghyr and Patna but Clive cooly faced the 
situation, . He aceepted the resignations of officers and brought 
fresh men from Madras in their places. He continued his method 
of persuasion and threats and pot down the mutiny in a fort- 
night. He won the goodwill of common soldiers by adding a 
little to their income and attached them to himself, The army 
was organized and steps were taken to create a fund out of which 
help was given to disabled officers and the dependants of those 
had died in active service. 


Clive left Inca in February 1767. Anglo-Indian historians 
have bestowed high praise upon him for his great qualities, He 
had insight into politics anda rare capacity for compelling 
obedience of his subordinates. He wax a born leader of men 
and never lost his headeven in the midst of the greatest danger. 
His chicf strength layin the possession of a firm will and clear- 
ness of vision which we do not find among other officcrs of the 
Company, In times of crisis he shone brilliantly—and steadily 
put down these who opposed him or thwarted his plans. He 
showed great valour on several occasions and won fame as a mili- 
tary leader of undoubted talents. His practical sagacity, his states- 
manship and devotion to the interests of his country manifested 
themselves in the Councils of the Company. He had a rare grasp 
ofadministrative problems and approached them with a high 
sense of duty which took no account of risks and which spurned 
all opposition, While all this is true, it cannot be denied — that 
he suffered [rom the bluntness of the moral sense. He had done 
many questionable things in Bengal for which others were severe- 
ly condemned, He hath gone so far as to commit forgery 
although his motive was to advance the interests of the Company, 
some of his acts were wholly indefensible; they dicl not commend 
themselves even. to his contemporaries. While it isnot possible 
to agree with Malleson who secs nothing but honour and integ- 
rity in Clive’s character, we cannot endorse Mill’s judgment 
that Clive wasa man ‘to whom deception, when jt suited his 
perpess, never costa pang’. When we think of his heroism and 

is audacity in political crises, his courage in dealing with his re- 
bellious subordinates and the intense feeling with which he tack- 
led the question of reforms we cannot resist Macaulay's verdict 
that he was a mantruly great citherin arms or in Gouncil’. 
He did imuch for his country and his services will always be 
remembered with gratitude by his countrymen. 
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Clive had made many enemies by his drastic reforms. Jcal- 
ousy, spite and hatred all combined to do him harm. The fatal 
influence of the riches brought from India was freely commented 
upon and the retired servants of the Company came to be known 
as ‘Nabobs’. A Select Committee was appointed to examine 
him on his Indian policy and his earlier acts were strongly criti- 
cised, In May 1773 Coloncl Burgoyne moved three resolutions 
which contained a denunciation of Clive’s conduct in Bengal 
and charged him with abusing his authority aud spoiling the 
fair name of his nation, Clive defended hinwell with vigour 
and alter a protracted debate the [louse passed a resolution “that 
Robert Clive at the same time rendered preat und. meritorious 
services to his country’. 

Though Clive’s services were appreciated, his spirit was 
mortified by the humiliation he had suffered. The thought that 
his fair name was tarnished painfully stung him and filled him 
with gricf. Already in the grip ofaserious disease, he died by 
his own hand in a moment of great distress on November 2, 1774. 
He was at the time of his death 50 years of age. 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


CHAPTER VI 


Misgovernment in Bengal (1767-72) 


Verelst (1767-00); Cartier (1769-72) 


After Glive's departure there was complete confusion in 
Bengal. The dual government liad produced disastrous results. 
In every country, more particularly in India, it is alssolutely 
necessary that te executive government must be one and inclivi- 
gible so Khat the various parts of the governmental machinery 
may function properly but this was not so in Bengal, Authority 
was divided between the Nawab and the Company. There was 
no discipline and ttle regard for the public weal. The Nawah 
held the Nizamat, i. ¢. the magistracy, the police and criminal 
justice, Wlile the Company possessed the power of the purse. 
Conflict in such circumslances was inevitable, for there was no 
common superior, armed with full power to decide their disputes, 
The Nawah’s power was limited, his deerces were frequently 
disobeyed and lis officers were treated with scant regard by the 
Company's servants. He was actually a stipendiary servant of 
the Company and ile Dewani was.a mere fiction invented for 
the benefit of tic Company and iis servants, The latter suppor- 
ted tle Zamindari in oppressing the people. The condition of 
the people became worse tian belbies n Alivardi Khan's time 
the revenue paitl into the treasury was less, but the Zamindars, 
Sarrafs and merchants were rich and gave moncy to the Nawal 
whenever he needed it. 


The Malguzeri was settled with the Zamindars on moderate 
terms. They had an interest in their districts and by proper 
management triccl to adyance the interests of the rpof, If the 
rents didnot come intime, they borrowed money from the 
Sarrafs to pay their revenue, Even the ryote could gct moncy 
from them to improve their cultivation and the country flour- 
ished In spite of the despotic government. But the conditions had 
now changed. The English under the Dewani tried to get as 
much revenue as possible to make remittances home and to méct 
the expenses ofthe administration in the country. The Amils 
were sentinto the country and paidthe fixed sum that was 
settled with them. ‘This was a disastrous system. They had no - 
natural interest inthe welfare of the people as they were appoin- 
ted annually; they tried to collect the stipulated sum by all 
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measures. The ryot was rack-rented and oppressed so as to enable 
the Amils to make their payment. Besides, they enjoyed absolute 
power; there was none to check or supervise their work. The 
ryot’s condition is thus described in a contemporary record : 


There is no likelihood of complaints till the poor ryol is 
really driven to the necessity by having more demanded 
by him than he can sibly pay. Much these poor 
wretches will bear rather than quit their habitations 
to come here to complain, especially when it is to be 
considered that it must always be attended with loss 
oftime, risk of obtaining redress, and certaiily of 
being very ill used should the smil’s influence be 
sufficient payment for the poor Man's obtaining justice 
or even access to those able to grant it to him.” 


The farming system was entircly unsatisfactory and resulted 
in much suffering to the cultivators. In 1769 supervisors of 
revenue were appointed who were subordinate to the Resident. 
The instructions issued to them breathed a spirit of sympathy 
for the poor, but they were more honoured in the breach than 
inthe observance; and the supervisors too became exacting and 
OPpPressrve, 


Equally bad was the condition of trade under the dual 
system. ‘The inland trade of the country had led to great 
evils, the effects of which were felt by the weavers and manu- 
facturers of Bengal. The Banias and goomashtas of the English 
freely oppressed the people; they fined, imprisoned and fogged 
the weavers with the result that their number was considerably 
reduced, The prices of their goods were fixed by the goomasi- 
tas who often putthem 15 per cent, and sometimes even 40 per 
cent: lower than the market rate, 


All this reguery was practiced unchecked hy the Company’s 
agents who prosecuted a weaver when he tried to sell his goods 
to French or Dutch goomashtas at the proper price. Neither Reza 
Khan nor his officials could check their extortions. Verelst who 
was Governor at this time drew up a memorandum in which he 
pointed out the abuses of the system to the Directors. There was 
no public spirit among the Company's servants; they cared only 
for loaves and fishes and tried to get rich as quickly as possible. 


‘Hence the dominions in Asia, like the distant Roman 
provinces, during the decline of the empire, have been 
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abandoned, as lawful prey, to every species of pecu- 
lation; inso much that many of the servants of the 
Company after exhibition of such scenes of barbarity 
as can scarecly be paralleled in the history of an 

country, have returned to England loaded wit 

wealth; where in trenching themselves on borough or 
East India stock influence, they have set justice at 
defiance or and assumed a laok of oppressed inno- 
cence," 

The need for changing the system was strongly emphasised: 

“The different interests of the Company, as sovercigns of 

Bengal andat the same time as monopolizers of all 
the trade and commerce of those countries, operate 
in direct apposition, and are mutually destructive of 
cach other; so that without a new system the progress 
must he frombad ta worse, The Company, if left 
to pursue its present system will ruin itself; the pos- 
sessions in Bengal will he beggared, and the Magtans 
deprived of the advantages of those possessions which 
might be the means of greatly relieving the circum- 
stances of the nations, and of raising it to a state of 
prosperity and power almost beyond example.” 

Bengal was denuded of its wealth, Bullion was exported 
to China and other countries and the total amount drained 
out of the country was estimated at five million sterling, The 
coing became scarce and trade suffered seriously, 


The Famine of 1770, Verelst was succeeded by Cartier (1769- 
71) who was confronted with the same evils as his predecessor. 
His difficulties were greatly increased by the dreadful famine 
which occurred in Bengal and swept away nearly one-third of 
the population of the proavinee. Not adrop of rain fell for six 
months inmost of the districts and food and fodder became 
impossible to obtain. More than fifty persons died of hunger 
daily in the strects of Patna and misery of the lower classes of th 
population beggared all description, In the wake of famine 
came pestilence and smallpox and other ravages took a dreadful 
toll of human life in many of the great cities and villages, The 
streets of Murshidabad were strewn with corpses and in 
the countryside men and cattle perished in large numbers, 


Muhammad Reza Khan wrote in 1770: 


‘The tanks and springs are dried up, and water grows 
daily more dificult to le procured. Added to these 
calamities, frequent and dreadful fires have happened 
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throughout the country, impoverished whole families 
and destroyed thousands of lives.......,.... IT know not 
what the divine will has ordained shal! befall this 
country. The calamity is past the ingenuity of man. 
The Almighty alone can cleliver us from such dis 
tress." 


Such was the condition of Bengal in 1770 but the English 
and Indian officials continued to make money for themselves, 
Corruption flourished unchecked ane the ryat aul the “amindar 
were crushed alike under the weight of heavy private and public 
demunul ‘The Bouspaty supremiucy had proved a curse to 
the people. Vhe abuse of trade had ruined the sill imebwtry 
of Bengal, The Governor was unable to do anything. ‘The 
task was beyond his capacity. The Company was on the verge 
of bankruptey and it was its financial collapse which compelled 
the attention of the Dircetors towards its affairs, ‘They appoin- 
ted ‘Warren Hastings, one of the Madras officials as Governor 
of Bengal in 1772, With his advent began a new year in the 
history of the Government of Bengal, and the nftai airs of the 
East India Company. 


External Relation 


The friendship with the Nawab Vizier of Qudh and the 
possession of the Emperor's person had strengthened thi: Liige 
ofthe English. The Marathas hac rapidly recovercel from the 
shock of Panipat. The Dhonsala had raided Orissa and dorian. 
ded Cliauth froin the English, The Peshwa wanted to citablish 
Maratha power by restoring the Mughal Emperor to his throne 
and rule in his name. In 177] Mahadji Sindhia was deputed 
to escort the Emperor to Delhi, The latter readily agrecd and 
left Allahabad where he had been staying since the treaty 
which he had made with Clive in 1765. 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


GHAPTER VII 


Wars in South India—Haider Ali of Mysore 


The Carnatic 


The defeat of the Trench in 1760 and the capture of Pondi- 
chery had established the power of the English in the Carnatic 
and placed wponthe throne Muhammad Ali who was a puppet 
m their hands. There were few princes in South India so weak 
and timid as Muhammad Ali, His army was disorganized and 
his finances were ina wretched condition, He was heavily 
indebted and was not in a position to pay off hisdebts. The 
administration wasin a state of disorder and his own officers 
were disloyal, greedy and rebellious. Loans were raised by the 
Government at Macras at usurious rates of interest and the Eng- 
lish creditors of the Nawab pestered him with their demands 
ant exercised an unhealthy influence over the Madras Council. 
As the English had spent a great deal of money in placing him 
upon the throne of the Carnatic, the Government of Madras 
demanded 50 lakhs from the Nawab but he had no money to 
meet his obligations. He suggested to the English the spoliation 
of the Raja of Tanjore,one of his feudatories and 24 lakhs wore 
extorted Irom the unfortunate rujer in four instalments. In 1763 
the Peace of Paris was made and the possessions of the French 
were restored to them on the condition that Muhammad Ali will 
be recognized by both partics as Nawab ofthe Carnatic and 
Salabat Jang as Nizam of Haiderabad. But the latter had been 
killed several months before by his brother Nizam Ali, whobrought 
about his murder, on hearing that his right to the Nizamat had 
been recognized by the English and the French, 


Muhammad Ali continued to rule the Carnatic and although 
he had transferred neither the Dewani nor the Nizamat to the 
English, he was a nonentity and they had all real power in their 
hands. He assigned to them several districts in lieu of the heavy 
debts he had incurred but they shrank from taking over the 
direct administration of his territories. 


The Northern Sirkars 


It will be recalled that the Northern Sirkars had been 
secured by the French and had furnished the sinews of war to 
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Bussy who had resided there for several years. They were 
wrested from the French by Colonel Forde in 1759 but they 
remained in an unsettled condition. In 1765 by the Treaty of 
Allahabad Clive obtained them for the English from the Mughal 
Emperor. Salabat Jang had been murdered by this time and 
the new Nizam strongly disapproved of the transaction. He dea- 
patched his army to a the English comlingent that was scent 
tooccupy them. The Macras Council, weak in its personnel, 
at thistime, and guided by a man not particularly bald and 
courageous entered into negotintions with the Nizam andl eou- 
cluded a treaty by whichthe Company was to hold the Sirkuars 
but only as a tributary of the Nizam. They were (a pity seven 
Jakhs of rupees a year. The Sirkar of Guntur’ was exclucled 
from the treaty and Basalat Jang, one of the brothers of the 
Nizam was allowed to retain if as his jagir. Furtier, the 
Madras Government aproed co supply the Nizam with two bat- 
talions of infantry and six ficld pieces, which he intended to 
employ against Haider Ali of Mysore. 


Rise of Haider Ali 


The rise ofFlaider Ali from a soldicr to the ruler of a king. 
dom is one of the most interesting Facts of medern Jiistory, 
Mysore was originally a province of the Hindu empire of Vija- 
nagar. Whenthe latter broke wp in 1565, it became indepen. 
dent under a Hindu dynasty called Wodcyar about 1650. In 
1704 Aurangzeb recognized the family of Wodcyar and it 
appears that the rulers of Mysore efficiently administered their 
territories unti! the middle of the 8th century when they Jost 
their power and became the territories of the Nizam who was in 
his turn a vassal of the Mughal Empire. ‘The Marathas carried 
their inroads into the country and demanded opportunity for a 

litical or military adventurer to establish his influence in the 
ingdom of Mysore. 


Such an adventurer was Haider Ali, the famous Musalman 
warrior and inveterate foc of the English who rose te power in 
the 18th century by sheer dint of merit. Biographers have 
assigned to hima lofty pedigree; they have based his descent 
from the Lodlis, the Adit Shah: of Bijapur and kings of Persia, 
But there is little evidence to support cither view. There is no 
doubt that he came from a foreign Mohammedan family which 
had migrated to the south from its original home he was born 
in 1722. His father was an officer in the Mysore army and so 
was lus brother. The State of Mysore was under the influence 
of two capable men—Devaraj, the Delawai (Chief Army Officer) 
and Nanraj, the minister. Haider’s intrepidity and courage 
attracted the attention of the latter who allowed him to keep a 
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amall force and entrusted him in 1789 with the change of the 
fortress of Devanhalli which was on the frontier of the kingdom. 
Haider discharged his dutics well, and the frequent attacks of the 
Marathas and the Nizam, gave him an opportunity of incrcasing 
his power. He took part in the Anglo-French war with the 
tniuister and was preatly impressed by the cliscipline of the 
European troops. In 1755 he became the faujdar of Dindigal 
whore he organized a large army in which he employed Euro- 
peans and stared ammunition for his cneounter with the Maratha, 
Soon alter, le entered Serangapatam and received from the 
helpless Raja the title Vateh-Haider Bahadur, Nanraj was got 
rid of, ancl he himself became regent. His help was sought by 
the French jut his own troubles and anxieties prevented him 
from complying with their request. He was himself in trouble 
for two years but remained hia lost influence in 1763 and dealt 
Arsatical’ with lis enemies. Ehande Rao, the Brahman minis- 
ter, wha had acquired great power was shut inan iron cage 
like an ‘inauspicious crow’ and sent off to Bangalore, He occu- 
picd limsellin restoring the fortunes of the Siate of Mysore, in 
putting down sedition and crime, and in removing dishonest and 
incompetent civil servants. Fle coliccted troops, improved the 
administration of justice, and by his kindness won the hearts of 
all, Waving done this, he embarked upon a career of conquest 
and in 1763 captured Bednore, now @ small village in the west- 
cm part of the Mysore Static. Ele celebrated this conquest with 
great maguilicance for fifteen cays, festivetics were held ona 
lavish: scale ancl plenty of money was distributed among the poor, 
the religious aud the musicians. Tho brave soldiers with whose 
help the conquest had been accomplished were not ignored 
ana were given a share in the booty seized by them. To the 
town of Bednore was given, the mame of Haidernagar and it was 
entrusted to one of hisown servants. In Kanara Haider took 
advantage of a disputed succession and annexed itto Mysore. 
Malawar, Baramahal, Coimbatore, and other districts followed 
suitand it was the fear of the Marathas that interrupted his 
eavecr of conquest. He now assumed the title of Haider Ali 
Khan Bahadur and practically became the ruler of Mysore, the 
Raja being relegated to the background. 


The First Mysore War 1767-1769 


The rise of Haider Ali filled the Marathas with fear and 
alarm particularly because he liad at thistime at his beck and 
call an army consisting of 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot. Haider 
was defeated and next ycar the Marathes came again and in- 
flicted a fresh defeat upon their enemy who suffered a Inss of 
10,000 men. He escaped from this dangerous situation by 
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promising to return all the territories he lad taken and to pay an 
indemnity of $2 lakhs of rupees. To recompense himself for these 
losses he returned to Malabar where the defeated the Nairs, and 
planted his flag on the wall of Calicut, But he was soon called 
hackte defend his own country against the combined attack of the 
Nizam and the Marathas, The English had also offered to help 
the Nizam for they were bound to do so ly the treaty of 1766. 
Colonel Smith was sent with an army to help him andthe Mara- 
thas were the first to appear inthe fickd, Haider was frighten- 
ecl and he bribed them to retire. 


Colonel Smith now found Uiat the Nisam was alse negotiate 
ing with Hakler and contemplating a joint attack on Ue British 
foree. He wasmade 1o withdraw by a paynient of twenty lakhs 
of rupees and a promise of six lakh asx yearly tribute, “The 
Nizam, the Marathas, and Taider had new a large army at their 
disposal which was numerically far superior to the British foree 
under Colonel Smith. Yet the latter twice defeated the com- 
bined army and captured sixty-four field pieees. Haider's son 
Tippu advanced against Madras and plundered the country. 
In the meantime an expeditionary forec was sent inte the 
Niszam’s territories, ancl on hearing the news, he diserted Haider 
and hastened to save his capital. 


According to English writers the Nizam was guilty of ‘mons- 
trous perfidy’ and he ought to have been completely humbled, 
But the terms of the treaty made with him were highly deroga- 
tory ta the honour and prestige of the Company. The Company 
agrecd to pay tribute forthe Northern Sirkara and deferred tak- 
ing possesion ofGintur till the death ofthe Nigam’s brother. 
Haider Ali was mentioned in the trealy osx Toider-Naik, a rebel 
and usuyper and the English undirtori to wrest Karanatik and 
Balaghat from him, and withheld from the Nizam on payment 
of seven lakhs a year, ‘They further agreed to pay chowth to the 
Marathas. The Court of Directors disapproved the treaty, ane 
censured the conduct of those who had negotiated it. During 
this ‘disgraceful decade’, writes an Anglo-Indian historian, ‘the 
Madras Presidency was sunk in peculation, profligancy as deeply 
as that of Bengal with the additional vice of poltrooncry.’ 


Haider who now became fully aware of the intentions of the 
English, decided to go to war with thom. He [elt that he must 
fight for his very existence, ‘The British had scized some of his 
forts and destroyed a part of his fleet. But he quickly recovered 
from his losses. Colonel Smith captured several of his fortresses, 
and Haider, afraid of the Marathas, offered to mnke peace and 
cede Baramahal together with lakhs of rupees. But the Presi- 
dent demanded impossible terms. In despair Haider prepared 
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for a decisive conflict with the English and with amazing en 
recovered all the fortresses yet lost. He exacted four lakhs from 
the Raja of ‘Tanjore and: then advanced towards Madras, and 
appeared before its walls. The Council offered to make peace 
lout all (hat Flaider agreed to was a truce for twelve days. Ciglonel 
Smith was deceyed from Maclras. Haider who suddenly reached 
St. Thome callecdl upon the Madras Council to make peace with 
him. AC treaty wax made (Srd April, 1769) by which mutual 
restitution of cumgnest was agreed upon. Ti was to be an offen- 
sive and defensive allianes and the Company pledged) itself 
to support Haider-against any ofthe enemies in the Deccan. 
Die English: lost all the provinecs which they liad scized and pro- 
mised to lend a coutingent in the event of attack, 


Having concluded this treaty with the English, Hatder Ali 
ccaged to pay the stipulated sum te the Marathay and invaded 
Uheiy territory. The Peshwa colleeted o large army at Poona 
and quickly recducetl many of jis forts. Hoider was driven ina 
very awkward position and with difficulty retreated to Seringapa- 
tam. The Marathas followed close upon his heels and laid siege 
to. his capital. Haider asked the Madras Council to send him help 
but it refused te carry out the obligation imposed pwpon by the 
treaty, and left him to his fate. The Marathas pressed harel and 
Eaider hatte purchase peace by paying them thirty-six lakhs 
of rupees and by agrecing to pay an annual tribute of fourteen 
lakhs, Ee was compelled to yield a portion of his territorics 
which consideralily reduced the size of his kingdom. This was 
a serious breach of faith ancl Haider was deeply enraged with the 
English, He nursed a desire for revenge which he exacted after 
a period of ten years. 


The affairs of the Carnatic 


Mohammad Ali as has been said before was a weak ruler, 
and like the Nawabs of Bengal entirely dependent upon the Eng- 
lish. He was not satisfied with the treatment that was meted out 
to him, and always complained of injustice and highhandedness. 
He appealed to the King of England and the latter sent his 
representatives to enquire into the truth of his allogations. En- 
couraged by the King's response to his appeal, he began to put 
forward demands which it was impossible to concede. He press- 
edthe Madras Council to assist him in bringing to book the 
Rajah of Tanjore who was a feudatory of his, and whom he now 
charged with the non-payment of tribute. It will be recalled 
thatin 1762.4 treaty was made between the Nawal and the 
Rajah by which the latter had agreed to pay an annual tribute 
to the former, As the treaty had been arranged by the governor 
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of Madras, Mohammad Ali complained to the English that 
the tribute had not been paid by the Rajah who was guilty of 
contumaciousness, Besides, it was alleged that he had intrigued 
with Haider Ali against the Marathas. Mohammad Ali desired 
the destruction of the Rajah and sought English help in effecting 
his object. 


The President sent an army inte the country, but the inhabi- 
tants of ‘Vanjore offered a stubborn resistane: and after some 
fighting peace was mide by which the Rajah agreed to pay fifteen 
lakhs of rupees. ‘Two yeurs hater Khe Muclras Covnell was asked 
aguin to help Mohammad Ali, and a charge was bolstered wp 
against the Rajah that he lad scerctly communicated with the 
Nizam and the Marathas. The Rajah had no money, he had 
already been hard putto it to findthe amount that he had pain on 
the previous occasion. The President was well aware of these facts; 
still he chase to send a force into Tanjore which deposed the 
Rajah and gave the kingdom to the Nawah, The Directors 
disappoved of this action and ordered the restoration of the 
principality to its rightful owner. The Governor was dismissed, 
and his successor atonec carried out the orders of the Court of 
Directors and reinstated (he Rajah in his ancestral throne. 

As soon as it was known that Tanjore had been made over 
to the Nawah; Denficld, a Madras civilian, put forward his de- 
mands and asked forthe repayment of his loans. Benfield was 
a notorious officer about whom is was openly said that lhe had 
amassed a fortune by fraudulent means and that his loans to 
the Nawal were secured hy assignments on the revenues of Tan- 
jore. ‘here were other ercditors among the civil servants who 
used to lend moncy at exhorbitant rates of interest, The Mad- 
ras Council held that the claim was not established. But the 
majority of members who were wellowing in the mire of cor- 
ruption decided that the matter should be reconsidered. Lord 
Pigot, the Governor, opposed the proposal with all his efforts but 
in vain. He suspended two of the members and anopen quar- 
rel ensued with other members of the Council. The recalcitrant 
majority seized the Governor, threw him into prison and took 
the affairs of the presidency into their own hands. The un- 
fortunate man died in prison in !771. Hastings did not move 
in the matter and showed no synipathy lor a fellow governor who 
was in such difficulties. The seven members of the Council 
were dismissed and fined. Thomas Rumbold was placed in 
charge of the Government. 


Thomas Rumbold 


The condition of Madras had grown from bad to worse. 
Corruption was rife everywhere, and the harmonious working of 
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the administration of the Government had become difficult. Soon, 
fresh questions cropped up which demanded immediate attention. 
The Sirkar of Guntur was in the possessionof the Nizam's lsrother, 
Basalat Jung who held it from his brother, The Madras 
Government forced him te take an English contingent in his 
territories andl code Guntur for its maintenance. “The Nizam 
was greatly offended at this and wlien die Madras Govermnent 
further ask€l him to remit the sum of seven lakhs whielt the 
English had agrecd to pay as tribute for Northern Sirkars, lie 
flew into a rage anc charged the Hagia with breach of faith. 
The matter was amicably settled through Warren Hastings’ 
intervention. He convinced the Nizam of the friendly intentions 
ofthe British Government and declared that the Madras Govern- 
ment’s action was unauthorised. Although Hasti securcel 
the neutrality of the Nizain by doing so, there is lithe doubt that 
the latter beran to look with disfavour upon the British alliance 
and to entertain suspicions about the sincerity of their declared 
intentions. 


The Second Mysore War 


Tt has been said before that Haider was reduced to score 
straits by the Marathas who levied a heavy blackmail upon him 
and deprived him of a portion of his territory. He was deeply 
annoyed with the English for their desertion of him and longed 
for revenge. The murder of the Peshwa at Poona ereated a 
great confusion in Maratha politics and gave Haider an oppor- 
tunity of improving his position. Fle attacked Coorg and put 
down ruthlessly the resistance offered by the native population. 
Next year he suceeded in defeating the Marathas and recovered 
the territory of which he had been deprived by them. The Mar- 
athas, alarmed by Haider’s aggressions; made an alliance with 
the Nizam and the combined armics marched towards Mysore in 
1776. Tut Haider bribed the generals of the allied army and 
the expedition failed ofits purpose, Again he appealed to the 
English for help but the Madras Council with characteristic 
incompetence fated to grasp the sitution and turned a deaf car 
to his requests. Meanwhile war broke out between France 
and England and the Madras Government adopted an attitude 
which drove them into a quarre] frst with the Marathas and then 
with Mysore. Sir Hector Munro, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras army, first besieged Pondichery and captured it in 1778. 
Other French possessions like Chandernagar and Karikal were 
seized and the Madras Government sent word to Haider that it 
was proposed to send an expedition to make a French port on 
the Malabar coast. Haider's reply was that the coast was under 
his sovereignty and, therefore, he was bound to protect it against 
external invasion. In complete disregard of Haider's I[celings, 
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Mahe was captured (March 1779). This ‘perfidy’ exasperated 
Haicer and he began to listen to the overtures of the Marathas. 


There were other causes which led to hostilities between 
Haider and the English, The Maratha Government at Poona 
had promised ta release him from all obligations and to allow 
him to increase jis territories. The quarrel between the Eng- 
lish amd the Nizam lad further encourayed his hopes, Besides, 
he complained that the English had not observed faithfully the 
treaty inacke with him in 1769 nor had they renewelit. Lastly, 
he was prepared forwar. Tle Inada well orpanived: nad well 
disciplined anny dawned by French officers and yer to drive 
Hii: English outol Lidia, Tn 1709 a Dianish missionary Swarts 
waited upon Haider to luduce him to make paseo with Un: Linge 
lish but his mission did not succeed, Haider condenmicdl Une 

erfidy of the English and declared luimself their irreconcilable 
oc. 


Haider liad informed the Maratlas thar he would gladly 
join a conference to drive the English out of India and forthwith 
a coalition was formecl consisting of ihe Nizam, the Marathius 
and Haider Ali.. Muhammarl Ali had been asking to cambat the 
Mysore menace but the Madras Government had paid no heed to 
his advice, 


The Triple Alliance of which mention has been made before 
wus a serious matier, The Madras Government was corrupt aud 
inefficient and had lopelessly bungled in dealing with Haider 
Ali. ‘Their arniy was clamouring for pay and its Chief Comman- 
der Sir Hector Munro was suffering from plvysical and mental 
decline, At Calcutta the war had drained the resources of thin 
Company and the business of the Government was much: lamper- 
ed by the quarrel between Hastings and his colleagues. At 
Bombay too there was similar financial bankruptcy, imbecility, 
incompetence aml corruption. The issue of the coming war was a 
foregone conclusion. 


Invasion of the Carnatic 


An exact idea of the incompetence of Thomas Rumbold, the 
Governor of Madras, may be formed from his farewell minute, 
written just-on the eve of his departure in which he said that he 
was leaving the country in a state of perfect tranquillity, Noth- 
ing could be more untruc. Haider had made grand prepara- 
tions, had collected a force the like of which had never been seen 
before in South India. It consisted of 85,000 men, a pack of 
artillery containing 100 guns made by European engincers and 
his supplies were ably managed by Poormea. In mosques and 
temples prayers were offered for his success. The Madras Govern- 
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tient ridiculed the idea of invasions until incendiarism and 
carnage roustd it from ‘aslamber which has mo cxample inthe 
history of the world’! In July 1730 Haider Ali invaded the 
Carnatic with a terrific violence and though Burke's rhetorical 
outhurst gives us it highly exaygrerated picture of what happened, 
there is ne doubt Wad dhe people suffered much at the hands of 
lis arny. 


Waulks writes : 


The provident doypresston is erroneous, although [airly 
¢leclucttle from the tecarcls af Madras, that Haider on 
his first descent, perpetrated the wanton and Indiscrim- 
inate tlestruction of the whole country; o measure 
directly subversive of lus ultimate views of permanent 
conquest, He calculated on thelapse of a long interval, 
hafars the operations of war, and the aid ofa French 
Gorps, should put him in possession of Fore St. George; 
aud around that centre of the British power, and its 
maritime communications, he certainly drew a line of 
merciless desolation, marked by the continuous blaze of 
flaming towns and villages, He directed the indiseri- 
ininate mutilation of every human being who should 
linger near the ashes,in disobedience of the mandate 
lor instant emigration, accompanied by their flocks and 
luvds, thus comsgning to the exclusive dominion of the 
heasts of the forest, the desert which he interposed 
between himselfand his enemies, This line extended 
inland from thirty to fifty-five miles, according to 
circumstances, and from the head of the lake of Palia- 
cate in the north, toa southern limit, within a few 
miles of Pondichery, which of course was included with- 


in the scope of his immediate protection.””* 
Burke's oratorical fancy ran riot in clesertbing the scene : 


“Ae (Haider Ali) drew from every quarter whatsoever his 
savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the 
art of destruction; anc compounding all the materials 
of fury, havoc, and desolation inte one black cloud, he 
hung for a while on the declivities ofthe mountains. 
Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which black- 
encdall their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Carnatic. Then cnsucd a scene of woe, the like of 


1. Wilks, South India II, p. 256. 
2. Ibid. 
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which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and whicli 
no tanguc can adequately tell, All the horrors af war 
before known or heard of were mercy to that new 
havoc, Astorm of universal fire blasted every field, 
cansumed every house, destroyed every temple. The 
misctrable inhabitants (Keeing from their flaming villages 
in part were slaughtered; others with regard to sex, to 
age, to thit respect of rank or sacrediiess of fonction- 
fathers torn from children, husbands tron wives, enve- 
lope tit whirlwind ef cavalry, ad amidst the genadityy 
spears of drivers, and (he trampling af pursuing horses, 
were swept inte captivity inain unknawn ial dieetile 
land. Those whe were able to evnde this tempest, 
flew tothe walled cities but escaping fi fire, swovel 
and exile they full into the jaws of famine.” 


Wilks observes that black columns of smoke could be sce 
from St. Thomas’s Mount, only nine ruiles from Madras aul the 
victims of Haider’s fury poured into the capital in large num- 
bers, Sir Hector Munro, who was nearly filty-five years of age 
and possessed neither military aptitude nor strategical acumicn, 
proceeded to Coonjevaram to relieve Areot which Haider had 
besicged. Colonel Baillic was despatched from Guntur with 2,815 
men to join the Commander-in-Chief, Uaider Ali sent his son 
Tipu to prevent this junction and Colonel Baillic informed his 
chicf that it was not possible for him to join, All that Sir Hector 
did to help Baillic was to send Colonel Fictcher with a force of 
1,100 men. Haider surrounded the British troops ancl defeated 
Baillie in an engagement which resulted in heavy carnage. ‘The 
Mysorcans would have inassacred the whole army had it not 
been for the interference of the French officers. Many were 
killed and wounded and vast stores and baggage [ell into HMuider's 
hands. Arcot [ell in October, 1780, and Munro threw his heavy 
guns into the great tank of Coonjevaram and disgracecfully retrea- 
ted to Macias. 


Hastings takes prompt action 


Hastings behaved in this crisis with great courage mud cool- 
ness. He saw that it was impossible for the British to carry on 
two wars with such dangerous enemics as Haider and the Mara- 
thas, and therefore decided to take strong action. He suspended 
Whitehill, the officiating Governor of ry eee and atonec scut 
an expeditionary force under the veteran Commander Sir Tyre 
Coote who had previously fought in the Deccan against the 
French, He was entrustecl with a sum of [5 lakhs of rupees for 
the use of the army and Hastings raised a loan for the first time 
to give further relief, He weakened Haider's position by 
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detaching from lim the Marathas, Early inl78lthe Raja of Berar 
had heen won over and a little later a treaty was made with 
Sindhia by which he agreed to bring about peace between the 
other Maratha chiefs'and ihe British. These negotiations resul- 
tudin the finnausy Treaty of Salbai (May, 1782) which separated 


& 


(he Murathras from Haider Ali. 
Sir Eyre Coote’s Victories 


Sir Eyre Coote on his arrival at Madras found the army in 
it helpless comlition, Te raised their clrooping spirits and mar- 
ched to the reliel’ of Chingalpal as well as Wandewash which 
was hesieged by Haider. Wandewash ways barely defended by 
Licutenint Flint at this time, When a lrench squadron appea- 
rect off the Coromandel coast, Haider moved down to Cuddalore 
which te would have caprured ifthe french had helped him. 
But the Vrench Admiral sailed back to Bourbon and the English 
forces could not muke progress. Coote attacked the fortified 
temple of Ghidambarani but he was driven back. Encouraged 
by this teinporary success, Haider decided torisk a general 
engagement, He attacked the English at Porto Novo (Ist July, 
178!) but after lieavy fighting on both sides, he was defeated 
with a loss of 1,000 men, Another engagemiiy was fought on 
the spot where Raclhe's force was cut off, but it was indecisive 
and both sides claimed the victory. A third battle followed in 
September at Shollinghur in which Haider was completely defea- 
ted and he lost 5,000 men. 


War with the Dutch 


Lord Macartney had now become the Governor of Madras. 
He wag an Trish nobleman of high character and ripe experience. 
As war had broken out between Holland and, England Haider 
Atonce negotiated their co-operation in driving the English out of 
India. Lord Macariney atonce planned an attack on Negapatam, 
their chief settlement on the Coromandel! coast, 1,600 miles 
south of Madras. The Dutch were overpowered and the colony 
came into British hands. Soon after Trincomali in Ceylon wns 
also captured. Although the British arms had triumphed in these 
eampaigua, the war hadso licavily taxed their resources that 
they felt the necessity of entering into atreaty with Muhammad 
Ali (1781). Allthe revenucs of the Carnatic were assigned to 
the Company for a period of five years, reserving one-sixth 
exclusively for the use of the Nawab. 


Colonel Braithwaite 


Colonel Braithwaite had been seat with a force of 2000 men 
to protect Tanjore from Tipu’s invasion but he met with great 
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reverses at the hands of the Mysore army which numbered 20,000 
foot and had 20 guns. The English Colonel and his men [ought 
bravely but they were at last overpowered. his heavy disaster 
was counterbalanced by the success of Major Abingdom at 
Tellichery which was besieged by Haider for eighteen months. 
The Nairs of Malabar, who were subject to him, derived encou- 
ragement from this unfavourable turn of fortune and rebelled 
against him and even in Coorg there was an attempt tn over- 
throw his power. 

Haider was greatly disappointed at these reverses. As he 
surveyed his position alter two years of war, he was filled with 
gloom and regretted the haste with which he had declared war 
uponthe English. The French had deceived him, the Nizam 
had not come to his help and Hastings detached from him 
the Marathas. War had brought him no advantage so far and 
he determined to concentrate his efforts on the western coast, 
the weakest part of his dominions. But luckily for him a ray of 
hope became visible when the French Admiral Suffren appeared 
on the coast in ]782 with a large ficet. 


Naval Action 


The French Admiral was encountered by Sir Edward Hughes 
the commander of English ships and in the course of the year 
(1782) four engagements were fought. Suffren landed 2,000 men 
on the coast who joined Haider but their junction did not alter 
the situation. The great success of De Suffren, however, was 
the capture of Trincoomalec in August 1782. Admiral Hughes 
ruturned to Madras and expressed his intention to proceed to 
Bombay to putin order his vessels which had fcen shattered 
by a number of hotly contested engagements. He was requested 
to stay but he refused to do so. The plight of the English was 
deplorable. Haider was master of the Carnatic; the French had 
established their power on the seas and were cutting off the 
supplies of grainto Madras. To this must be added the dis- 
quicting news that Bussy was expected with large enforcements. 
A British admiral] came at this time with a large ficet but he 
also refused ta stay at Madras. 


Death of Haider 


It wat now clear that if Haider was to be subdued, war 
must be carried into the heart of his kingdom. Colonel Hum- 
berstone landed with a large force and advanced against Palghat, 
ane of the strongest fortresses of Haider. He sent Tipu with a 
contingent against the Colonel but he was driven back with 
heavy loss. Haider decided to leave the Carnatic and to proceed 
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to the west coast but he learnt thata French fleet had landed at 
Porto Nove. The French seized Cuddalore and Tipu also 
gained some victories, The war was about to begin again in 
the Carnatic when Haider Ali died of cancer on the 7th 
December, 1782, at the age of cighty-iwo, 


Atthe suggestion of his minister Poornea his death was con- 
cealieel until the arrival of Tipu. His dead body was sent to 
Seringepatam ancl was burned there. ‘Tipu expressed his thanks 
tothe minister and all others who had managed the affairs of 
the State so well during the interregnum. On the 2ud Jauunry, 
1783, Tipu gave audience to the chief officers of the army and 
with feigned luumility tried to gain their goodwill. 


Character of Haider Ali 


Haider Ali is one of the most extraordinary characters. in 
Ineian listory. He was the architect of his own fortune. He 
had risen from the position ofa common soldier to the soveri- 
cignty of a powerful kingdom. In person he was middlc-sized 
and stout and his complexion was dark, He had received no 
education but he was a man of penetrating intellect, much prac- 
tical sagacity and wonderful memory and possessed an extensive 
knowledge of the scicnce of war and politics. He could do with- 
out writing, complicated arithmetical calculations with the 
accuracy of a trained accountant. He could speak five languages 
with flucncy und managed his business with order and despatch, 
Though fond of pomp and magnificance, he had no trace of 
foolish pride or vain glory in him. His habits were simple. 
When he sat down to dinner, he ate everything that was served 
before him and during his marches lived on scanty fare like a 
common soldier, In his dresshe was fond ofred or purple 
colour, and his turhan was one hundred cubits in length, He 
did not like indolent and ease-loving persons and ‘the backs 
and sides of hisnegligent and extortionate servants were frequent- 
ly softencd by stripes of the whip’! Men who talked much 
did not find favour with him and in his assemblics only such 
things were discussed as ‘ihe order and regulation of kingdoms 
and empires’ or swords, muskets, jewels, horscs, elephants, or 
invigorating medicines? He was fond of horses and showed 
special favour to horse dealers and gave them rich presents when 
he purchased a horse. He was a shrewd judge of character and 
appreciated the work of a person soldier or civilian, irrespective 
of his caste and religion, His favourite minister was Poornea, 


1. Mir Husain Ali Khan, History of Hyder Naik, p. 476. 
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a Brahman, in whom he reposed great eonfidence aud who 
managed all his affairs with ability and swecess. He liked brave 
men and on occasions put up patiently with their petulence aud 
coarseness. He superintended the work of various brat 
ches of the administration in person and attended to the minutest 
details, He employed capable men as Itis ollicers, and in every 
department appointed a news-recorder, o nuinher of Havkaras 
and a secret writer, who kept him informed of the cloings of his 
officers. Sometimes he went in disguise ilo Ue streets to ascer- 
tain the condition and grievances of the people. Te was a 
typical despot whose orders were curried out with rutliless vigour, 
Like many other men of his age, he wax fondo! pleasure and 
the intervals of his leisure were cuilivened by the performances 
of dancing girls. He was both generous and mean and some- 
times inflicted the most brutal punishments on his prisoners. 
He did not care much for religion and refused to take sides in 
sectarian disputes. On one occasion when a quarrel broke oul 
between the Shias and Sunnis, he ijsreported to lave said: 


“IF you ever again waste and destroy your time and tut 
of the hasan in such au irreverent wicked clispute, you 
may rely on it, a camel bag and a ainallet will be ready 
for you.” 


A European who saw him writes: 


“What religion people profess or whether they profess any 
at all, thatis perfectly indeficient to him. He has 
none himself, and leaves every one to his choice," 


He was agreat soldicr. He had a large army well trained 
and disciplined by European and Indian officers. He had a 
European force under a Frenchman and a squadron of Hussars 
undera German, He had a keen eye for young men who were 
fit for military purposes and felt no difficulty in selecting recruits. 
He had an intimate mnovledge of arms and weapons of all kinds. 
Me was always anxious for the welfare of his soldiers and sup- 
plied them with money, military storcs and grain for men and 
cattle. He Pere large sums of moncy in constructing forts and 
ramparts and did everything to make his military organization 
strong and efficient. He had raised a battalion of orphans too 

whom he had brought wp at his own expense.* 


1. Mir Husain Ali Khan, History of Hyder Naik, p, 484. 
2. John Wilks, South of India, Vol. II, p. 576, 

2. Wilks, II, p, 577, 

The total strength of Haider's army is estimated at 


1,62,500 by Mir Husain Ali Khan. See appendcx 
on p. 519, ‘The French authority puts it at 1,50,000. 
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Haider was master of a large kingdom which extended over 
an arca of 80,000 square miles and yielded revenue amounting 
to2 crores of rupecs. That he administered those extensive 
territories successfully is clear from Swartz's testimony: 


“When I sat near Hyder naik, I particularly observed in 
whit a verular succession, and with what rapid des- 
patch Jus alfirs proceeded one after the other. When- 
ever lie made a pause in speaking, an account was read 
to him of the district, ancl letters received. He heard 
it, and ordered the answer immediately. The writers 
ran, wrote the letter, read it, and Hyder affixed his 
seal, Thus, in one evening, a prert many letters 
were expedited. Hyder can neither read nor write, 
hut lis anemory is excellent. He orders one man to 
write aletter anclread it to him, then he calls an- 
other to vead it again. If the writer has in the least 
deviated from his orders, his heacl pays for it." 


Tipu's position 


Tipu inherited from his father a large kingdom, a treasure 
amotuting to three crores of rupees and jewels of incalculable 
viluc, He possessed a large army containing more than 1,00,000 
men, trained and disciplined by European astvell as Indian offi- 
cers. With these resources he decided to continue the war against 
the English, 


War continued 


War was continued by Tipu, Sir Eyre Coore had left on 
account of ill-healli from Bengal where he died soon afterwards. 
Me was suceceded in command by General Stuart who possessed 
none of the qualities of a great soldier. He was headstrong, 
incompetent and unwilling to carry out orders and remained 
inactive for two months, Meanwhile Bussy landed at Cudda- 
lore on the }0th April, 1783, but he found on his arrival that 
the force which Tipu had left to co-operate with him was inade- 
quate, Stuart also moved towards Cuddalore Several skirmishes 
were fought between the two armics. But his blunders weakened 
the English position and Bussy was about to deal a decisive blow 
when the news came that the Treaty of Versailles had been sign- 
ed between the English and the French. On his arrival in Mad- 
ras General Stuart was taken into custody by Lord Macartney 
ful sent to Enelanel, 
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Meanwhile the Bombay Government had sent General 
Mathews to attack Bednore whieh surrendered unconditionally, 
But Tipu soon recovered it, Then he turned to the siege of 
Mangalore which offered a strenuous resistance for nine months 
and did not surrender until the garrison was reduced to 850 
men. Another expedition under Fullerton captured the fort of 
Palghat and the City of Coimbatore and Prspane lo wilvance on 
Seringapatam. ut his plan was thwarted ly Ue Madras Gover- 
nor who asked him to suspend all operations. ‘Thus was Gene~ 
ral Vollerton’s progress arrested by the action af the Goavernear, 


Treaty of Mangalore March 1784 


Lord Macartney opened negotiation with Tipu in spite of Elas- 
tings’ instructions to the contrary. Hastings’ view was that the 
terms of peace should be dictated beneath the walls of Scringa- 
patam as Haider had done in the previous war at the pates of 
Madras. Government committed a great folly in asking Fullerton 
to withdraw and in conducting these negotiations ‘fully main- 
tained on this occasion their traditionary characteristic of inbeet- 


lity.” 


The Commissioners of Madras Government who were sent tu 
conclude the treaty waited upon Tipu at Mangalore. They 
were atlmitted into his presence and treated with studied cisres- 

et. They bewailed the emptiness of their treasury, the ex- 
austion of their credit and the impossibility of getting supplies 
from Bengal. At last the Treaty of Mangalore was signed by 
which mutual restitution of conquests was agreed upon and 
Tipu took good care to make it appear that the English were the 
suppliants for peace. The treaty brought much diseredit upon 
the Government of Madras and lowered the reputation of the 
Company. Tipu’s haughtiness found expression in the follow- 
ing announcement: 

“The English Commissioners stood with their heads un- 
covered and the treaty in their hands for two hours, using ¢very 
form of flattery and supplication toinduce compliance, The vakils 
of Poona and Hyderabad united in the most abject entreaties 
and his Majesty the Shadow of God, was at length softened into 
assent.’ 


The Bengal Government objected to this treaty on several 
grounds, The Nawab of Carnatic was not mentioned in the 
treaty although it was made to secure the peace of his domin- 
ions, There was no provision to secure the Company or Muham- 
mad Ali against the old claims of Mysore upon ‘T'richinopoly. 


l. Marshman, History of India, Abridged edition p. 2(4. 
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Nothing was said about peace with the Marathas. Lastly, the 
clause that the English were not to assist the cnemies of Tipu, 
or make war upon his allies, was contrary to their instructions 
ofthe 14th saverther, 1783. As disavowal of the treaty at 
this stage was bound to lead to confusion and embarrassment ta 
the Company's affairs it wae ratifiedand a desire was essed 
that additional stipulations should be submitted to Tipu for 
consitleration, 


Whatever success was achieved by the English in these 1S 
ations was due to the ability, energy and vigour of Warren I 
lings. ‘The incompetent Government of Madras would have 
ruined, English interests had it not been for the timely assist- 
ance rendered by him. In fairness onc thing muat be said in 
lavour of the Madras Government. It was much troubled by 
the quarrels between the army officers who held their Commis- 
sions from the King and the officers of the Company, The situ- 
ation was rendered worse by the difference between the Madras 
and Bengal Government and the absence of a common superior 
who could control both and give final decisions in critical 
moments. 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


CHAPTER VIII 


Warren Hastings as Governor of Bengal 


Early career of Warren Hastings 


In April 1772 Cartier was succeeded hy Warren Mostings 
who had already been in the service of Lhe Company for a little 
more thin 20 years. Born at Churchill in Oxfordshire on De- 
¢cember G6 in 1732 he had been cducated at Westminster where 
he showed uncommon intellectual powers. He came out to India 
in 1750 as a writer in the Company's service at Calcutta. His 

ay inthe first year amounted only to £36 but what made the 
are inate service attractive in spite of these low emolumunts was 
the opportunity of cngaging im trade on one’s own account. Has- 
tings had shown business instincts from the very start and lic 
acquired a good knowledge of trade and the people among 
whom he worked. When Sirajudowlah’s army advanced upon 
Calcutta, Hastings was imprisoned at Murshidabad but lie 
was released after a short time. He owed his release 
to his own tact and diplomacy and even at this carly period 
of his life he became a favourite with the Inclinn aristocracy. After 
the Battle of Plassey in August 1758 he was appointed Resident 
at Mir Jafar'’s court. He utilised this opportunity to his best 
advantage. Hecamecin contact with the officers of the State 
and the leading men of the Province, and as he was acquiinted 
with Persian, he learnt a good deal about their character, hulits 
and ways. of life. In February, 1761 he left Murshicdabad to take 
his-scaton the Council Board at Galcutta, and then he found 
himself in a different position, for the Presiding Officer Mr. Van- 
sittart was opposed by all the members. Hastings was employed 
in important dutics and scems to have varned a decent compe- 
tence for himself. In 1754 he returned to England alter the 
Battle of Buxar and itis said his fortune amounted to f 30,000. 
The atmosphere of the East India House was very corrupt. The 
servants of the Company called ‘Nabobs’ by reason of the wealth 
which they had brought from India, wielded much influence by 
andl lavish bribes and gifts made their way in to the Parliament, 
The situation became deplorable and the Indian question altract- 
ed the attention of the Ministers, the cliefof whom the Ear! of 
Chatham, denounced the baneful effect of tiches and lixury an 
the British character and constitution. When Parliament tok 
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up the matter in 1767 a number of persons were called upon to 

ive evidence, Warren Hastings was also among them and it 
is said the members of the Committee who examined the witnes- 
ses were greatly impressed by his prompt, masterly and intelligent 
expositions. Hastings was in need of employment and through 
Glive’s good officcs was appointed second member of Council at 
Madras, He left for India in March 1769 and during lis voyage 
ell in Jove with a certain Mrs. Imholl whom he afterwards took 
lor wife. At Madras he was placed in charge of the Investment 
on which depended the dividends of the Company. In this post 
Hastings gave evidence of his sagacity and foresight with the 
result that in 1771 he was elevated ta the position of Governor 
of Bengal. We knew of the difficulties and dangers that lay 
ahead, As hig latest biegrapher says. In his forticth year he 
had reached the top of the tree, but it was here that the danger 
ofa fall beeame the greatest. Fle left Madras m February 1772 
anc entered on his new dutics after a couple of months, 


The situation in Bengal 


The condition of Rengal was as bad as that of the Carnatic. 
The famine of 1770 lad caused havoc in the city of Culeutta and 
Bengal and Behar were practically ruined, There wasno system of 
famiite relicf and the recovery had been slow indeed. Clive’s dual 
system had led to great evils, ‘The Nawab's authority had heen 
destroyed but no proper substitute was found, The Com- 
pany held the Dewani of Bengal by the Emperor's grant and 
ruled the Provinee jointly with the Nawah. Yet the only dis- 
tricts which the Emperor lield,i.¢. Kara and Allahabad were a 
wilt from the Company and the Nawab held his office merely by 
their pernission. ¢ Company still nominally owed  alle- 
giance and paid tribute ia the Emperor, but he was at Delhi, in 
the hancs of the Marathas, the most dangerous rivals of the 
English, The tribute which the English paid him and the 
revenues of Kara and Allahabad were simply additions to the 
power of the Marathas, 


The recognition of these facts--the Emperor a pawn in the 
hands of the Marathas, and the Nawal his representative, a non- 
entity—meant a revolution in the position of the Company and 
implied that the burden of Government should be shouldered by 
it. The territorics held by the British were acquired in a variety 
of ways. They may be divided into three classes. The first 
class were comprised of the districts of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Chitt ‘acquired in 1760 which were held free of revenue, 
The second class consisted of Calcutta itsclf and the twenty-four 
Parganas obtained alter the Batile of Plassey, In the third 
class were included Bengal, Behar and Orissa of which the 
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Company was the Dewan, i.e. had the right to collect the re- 
venues and administer the finances, Oue of the revenues thus 
collected they paid 26 lakhs ta the Emperor and 32 lakhs to the 
Nawah of Bengal and kept the surplus to themaclyes, 


Thedouble government of Glivewhich established power with- 
out responsibility had broken down The Company accepted no 
responsibility for the administration of the Country aud weaken- 
ed dhe Nawah’s authority by disbanding his army whieh they 
regarded as an unnecessary ilem of expense, ‘hers was no 
michinery by which law amd order could beenforcedand revenue 
could he properly collecteck, A distinguished writer Unis cleserilies 
the effects of the Dual System: 


The chicf result of the Dual System was lo let loose a 
horde of minor officials to prey onthe peasants. ‘The 
minister was helpless as he could not enforce his auth- 
ority, and the English were largely indifferent. ‘The 
few who were sympathetic had not the necessary know- 
ledge, cxperience or power to intervene effectively. 
There inevitably followed a rapid increase of interval 
disorder. Crime, dacoity, vagabondage grew by leaps 
ancl hounds, The oppression of the peasants led to 
decrease in cultivation, and that to a loss of revenue 
as peasants Ielt their land and despair. Thus the 
famine was not the only cause of the return of the 
jungle. Incursions of bands of roving robbers and 

cpgares and of neighbouring hill tribes grew yearly 
more serious, And in a very short time Bengal was 
reduced to a pitiable state.’" 


speaking of this syitem Becher, the Resident at Murshicdahad 
wrote: 


“Tt must give painto an Englishman to have reason to 
think, that sinee the accession of the Company to the 
Diwan, the condition of the people of this country has 
been worse than it was beforc; and yet I am afraid the 
fact iaundoubted, This one country, which flourished 
under the most despotic and arbitrary government, 
is Verging towards its ruin, while the English have 
really so great a share in the administration." 


The constitution of the government of the Company was 
highly defective, The services were corrupt and young English 
men exercised unlimited authority in their districts. As Hastings 
said, the boys of the service were the sovereigns of the country 





(1) M, Davies, Warren Hastings, p. 74. 
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under the unmeaning tithe of supervisors, collectors of rhe reve- 
nue, administrators of justice and rulers of the people. The 
Governor and Council had no real authority and were powerless 
to administer the affairs of a large dominion. There was great 
need to establish a centralised authority with wide powers, 


The Dual System had no doubt worked to the ruin of the 
counlry aul its people, But it was not casy to find an alterna- 
tive, There were difficulties of enforcing an English system im 
a country Which had never known it. Tia letter Hastings decla- 
red that the reforms needed were no more thin a return to the 
best usages of the Mughal rule. The dilfcully of working an 
Inclian system by an English personnel without an intimate know- 
ledge of Indian conditions, law and custom was enormous, 


Such was the state of affairs in B with which Hastings 
had to deal, He approached his task with patience, boldness and 
vigour with a mind entirely free from prejudice and dogmatism. 
His appreciation of Indian conditions enabled him to avoid the 
pitfalls into which a mere theorist is apt to fall, He summed 
up his progranune in these words ; 


(1) Toimplant the authority of the Company and_ the 
sovercignty of Great Britain in the constitution of this 
country. 


(2) ‘To abolish all secerct influence, and make the Govern- 
ment itself responsible for all measures, by making 
them all pass by its avowed authority, 


(3) ‘Lo remove all impediments which prevented the com- 
plaints of the people from reaching the ears of the 
supreme administration, or establishedl an independent 
despotism in its agents, 


(+) To relieve the rpots from oppressive taxes, 


(5) ‘To introduce a regular system of justice and protection 
in the country, 


(6) To relieve the distress of the Company and pay off their 
heavy debts here by a uniform and aah mode of 
collecting their rents, by savings in expenses and by 
foreign acquisitions of wealth. 

(7) To enlarge the political influence of the Company with- 
out enlarging the territory or dividing their mulitary 
strength! 

1. The trial of Muhammad Reza Khan and Shitab Roy was 
political in its nature. 
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REFORMS OF HASTINGS 


End of Dual System 


Hastings abolished the Dual System of Clive which lad led 
te serious mixgovermment and oppression of the peeple and in 
this he was fully supported ly the Directors, ‘Phe Company now 
declared its intention to stand further as Dewan and Easting: 
dismissed the wu Deputy Nawabs Muluniinad Revi Kivu andl 
Shitul Roy from the Dewauship of the Provinces of Geral aud 
Behar respectively. “They were arrested on charges af speenlation 
hut nothing could be proved agaist them and Uwy were finally 
necuitteh In plice of the two Boards of Revenue at Murshicl- 
abad and Patna, he ereated a single Board of Revenue at Cal- 
cultth and removed the Treasury (Khalsa) from Murshidabad 
to Caleutta. The Indian yvevenue collectors were abolished and 
their place was taken by English collectors. ‘The Nawal wns 
deprived of the powers of government, and was reduced ta the 
position of a mere pensioner of the Company. His allowiner 
was cut down from 32 to 16 lakhs and thus a large saving was 
effected. As the Nawal was a minor, Hastings appointed Muni 
Begam, Mir Jafar’a widow as his regent in prelerenee to the 
Nawab's mother and accepted one anda Tudf lakhs from the 
lady for limself—a payment which even members of Council did 
not consider justifiable. The appointment, however, served 
Hastings’ purpose for the relations between him and Minai 





Hastings tn procnre evidencennd "tolring to lightany on- 
bexzlemerut, Jraud, or malversation which may live been 
committed im the office of the Nail Dewi) ‘This ‘means. 
trous business’ Was encouraged ly the Directors who 
wrote to Flastings, 

"ee vievel at pou are too well: apprised of the subtlety and 
disposition of Nuncomar to yield him any post of auth- 
ority which may be turned to his own advauage or 
detrimental to th: Company's: interest. ‘Though we 
have thought it necessary to intimate to you how little 
we are disposed to delegate any power or influence to 
Nuncomar yet should his information and assistance 
be serviceable to you. in your Investigation. of the con- 
duct of Muhammad Reza Khan, you will yield him such 
encouragement and reward as his trouble and thie 

extent of his services may deserve.” 

Raja Shitah Roy was a man of high character. He died ofa 
broken heart soon alter his release and Hastings tried to 
make amends for his mistake by appointing his sou Kal- 
yan Singh as Rai Rayan for Behar. 


WW ehh Al JRE oh AO SE kd irl 


Begam lid always been most cordial. The post of Dewan or 
Superintendent of the Househiolel was given to Raja Gura Das, 
sonal Nand Kumar, obviously asa reward for what his father 
had dane to procure evidence against Reza Khan, 


Trade Reforms 


The commercial character of Uhe English government in 
Bengal mast be borne in mind to understand the measures which 
Hitstings devised to iiaprove the trade conditions. As has been 
fiicl belore, dha tride af Bengal external as well ax internal wits 
ins miserable condition. In 1770 the foreigu trade amounted 
te not mere than £1,00,000 une the internal trade was hamyper- 
ed by numerous tolls and taxes (hat were levied b Znmintan 
au ollicinis and the monopely that was enjoyed by the Com- 
peany’s servis,  Tlostings abolished the dasiak and the trade of 
Bonugal was thrown open te all, Aesuppresed the custom houses 
al Zomiudirs which prevented the casy passage of gouds from one 
part of the Provinee to the other, ‘The anly customs houses which 
were alowed loexistwere at Calcutta, Hugh, Murshidubad, Patna 
and Dacea, The oppression of the Bengal weavers by the ‘gum- 
ashtis' of the Company had led too decline in cotton piceegoods 
trade ancl a deterioration of its quality, The Directors ordered 
the abolition of the ‘gumashias* and replaced the old system by 
a free competition of caitractors, Hastings was oppoved to free 
competition, thinking that it would leave too littl: control over 
the producers but dic Directors were adamant and free competi- 
tion was enforced. ‘The first effect of the measura was to raise 
the cost of investinent forthe prices were restored toa mere 
normal level, A ‘Comptroller of the Investment’ was appointed in 
Deeember 1773 to look after investment ind the business trans- 
actions of the Company. A uniform duty of 2} per cent, was 
to be levied on all goods except salt, betel nut ane tobaceo and 
no discrimination wax made between the Company, its European 
inerchants and Indians. Steps were taken to encourage forcig 
trade and Hastings negotiated commercial treaties with the 
Nawab Vizier and the Raja of Benares ancl explored the possilii- 
lities of having trade relations with Tibet, China and Egypt. 
Qne more important change is due to Hastings. He tried to 
give the Directors a new outlook by telling them that they were 
no longer a body of traders but masters of a large domain with 
new tluties and responsibilities. He declared thal revenue was 
more important than profits of trade and that investment ought 
not to occupy the foremost place in their programme. 


A practice had sprung up in Bengal of issuing interest motes 
on the Calcutta Treasury to pay for the investment goods under 
Messrs, Verclst and Cartier. By 1773 a sum of f° 95,656 was 
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being paid annually ax interest. on this account. The Directors 
insisted on larger investments regardless of the exhausted stale of 
the country. Hastings stopped the practice of issuing notes and 

id the investinent contractors in cash. A loan of Rs, 25 lakhs 
was raiscd fo mect the extra burden on the treasury but by 
August 1774 it was able to mect all liabilities without any fur- 
ther horrewing. 


Land Revenue 


‘The equitable and highly develaped Muglal reverue system 
had broken down in the chaos that followed the downlall of the 
Empire, ‘Che accountants and Qanungos had disappeared and 
the ald village communities lind deenyed. ‘The cultivators were 
deprived of all protection against extortion and oppression and 
the revenue had greatly declined. Some sort of system was csscn- 
tial, Butthe English were woefully ignorant of this branch of 
the administration as it was the most difficult to understand, 


The land revenue system of Bengal wasin a state of confusion. 
As the Company held the Dewani, it was their duty to collect the 
revenues. The collection was entrusted to Zamindars who were 
in practice hereditary and in some districts belonged to rich and 
noble families. The peasants were often atthe mercy of the 
Zamindars against whom they had no redress. The payment of 
revenue depended upon the power of the Zamindar to defy. If 
he was a powerful man, he rackrented the peasantry and paid 
little to the Government. In 1769 English ‘Supervisors’ were 
appointed to safeguard the interests of the ryof and supervise the 
working of the courts of justice, But this system failed because 
the supervisors had no direct responsibility; they were merely 
asked to supervise the work of Indian officials. Secondly, they 
were not under the Council] of Calcutta which had no control 
over them. Indeed, it was treated with scant regard by the Coun- 
cil of Revenueset up at Murshidabad. Thirdly, they were all- 
owed to engage in private trade and this led to preat abuses. 
The result was that the Company was faced with financial bank- 
ruptey which was aggravated by the famine of 1770. The Gompany 
saw these evils andfelt that the only way to remedy them was to 
assume direct responsibility for the administration of Bengal. 
The Directors decided to take over the administration of revenue 
from Indian hands and the task was entrusted to Warren Has- 
tings. 

When Hastings assumed charge of the administration of 
Bengal, he saw clearly that the system needed to he reformed. 
The produce of land was shared between three parties—the State, 
the Zamindar andthe cultivator. <A just distribution between 
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these three required a thorough understanding of the problem 
involved; an exact knowledge of the value of every estate ancl 
holding; an efficient system of collection and asystem of law 
courts. 


In May 1772 the Governor and Council reached certain deci- 
sieus in regard to the revenue aud administration which may be 
mune up as follows: 


(1) ‘The lands were tobe [ct outto revenue farmers for a 
period of 5 years, (2) A Committee of Circuit, consisting of 
the Governor and four members of the Council, was to be appoin- 
ted te visit the principal districts and form the five years’ scttle- 
ments. (3) ‘The Supervisors posted in the districta were hence- 
forth to be called Collectors (4) No banya or agent of the Gollec- 
lars should be permitted to farm any portion of the revenucs. 
(5) Presents to the Collectors form: Zamindars and from the rpots 
tothe Zamindurs were not allowed. (6) The Collectors and 
their agents were not allowed to advamce money to the ryots. 
Such were the labours which the Committee of Circuit set to 
themselves. They desired ‘to secure the inhabitants the quict 
possession of the lands, while they eld them oni terms of culti- 
vation’. The leases granted to the farmers were to record preci- 
scly the exnct claimsof the ryolts and all demands not included 
inthe lease rendered the former contractors to whom the lands 
were farmed liable to severe penalties, ‘The ryote were to be 
given patias by the farmersin which conditions of the holding 
and the amount to be paid were stated clearly. A regular estab- 
lishment was provided in the Butcheries of the district to kecp 
the charges of collection within certain limits. 


The lands were farmed to the existing Zamindars for a 
period of five years with a view to give them some sincerity and 
A IeW assessment was Made after making enquiries into the pro- 
ductivity of land in each district. The interests of the ryets were 

arded by atias which have been mentioned before, Hastings 
judged it advantageous to enter into agreements with the old 
Zamindars because he thought that their entire deprivation would 
be prejudicial torevenue. As they had long been in the business, 
he concluded they had acquired an ascendancy over the 
minds of the ryots and ingratiated their affcetions.’ He expected 
solid advantages ‘from continuing the lands under the manage- 
ment of those who had a natural and perpetual interest in their 
prosperity? This was the argument which Hastings put for- 
ward in support of his five-year settlement. 


(1) Fifth Report on East India Affairs I p. COAVI 
(2) fbid, p. COXVIT 
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The problem of devising a system of collection was the next 

difficulty, Hitherto the English ‘Supervisors’ provided such agency. 
But they were unjustand rapacious, As Hastings did not dare 
do away with them altogether, for fear of letting loose an army 
of ficree ome who would do their best to thwart all the 
measures of the adiministration, he greatly reduced their powers 
aud changed their designation to that of‘Collector’. His policy 
was to bring Government into direct touch with the land property 
owners and abolishing ‘intermediate agencies’. 


Soon after this scttlement, took place that change in Govern- 
ment which has been dealt with previously and which involved 
the removal of the principal offiecs from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta, , 


Even this system did not satisfy Hastings. The Collectors 
were allowed to engage in private trade and ‘so long as this 
practice continucd, they and their agents were bound to resort 
to shifty ways to the detrimiment of the Company anc the rye. 
In 1774 he was able to persuade the Directors to abolish thc 
Collectors and to substitute for them District Boards which 
were presided over by members of Council. These Boards did 
revenue work and exercised civil jurisdiction subject to the 
control of the Supreme Council or its Revenue Board at 
Galeutta. But cven this system did not yield satisfactory 
results, The withdrawal of Collectors from districts checked 
the growth of a sense of responsibility among the junior officers 
ofthe Company, [t reduced the number of European officers, 
and deprived those who remained, of the opportunity of acquir- 
ing knowledge of revenue matters. The Directors must bear 
the blame for these experiments. It has been stated with truth 
that so long asthe stipulated revenue was paid, they did mot 
trouble themselves about the method of collection. 


The Company's Sefvice 


Hastings made a bold attempt to purify the Company's 
serviec. The Collectors were at one time regarded as ‘corrupt 
tyrants’ and honesty was rare among them. ‘The chief cause of 
this was the permission to engage in private trade which could 
not be withheld so long as the Company paid low salaries. 
Suill, Hastings made a numberof regulations to restrict private 
track: and abolished the dasfak which was a source of great 
trouble. A niform duty was also levied upon goods. of all 
servants of the Company as well as Indian merchants and this 
effected agreat improvement in the morale of the service. 


This was all. It must be frankly admitted that he did not 
suceced in purifying the administration, Had he done so, 
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Cornwallice would not have found it so corrupt and full of abuses 
in 1786, Hastings’ zcal for reform knew no bounds but he was 
much handicapped in his work by the attitude of the Directors. 
They did not support him, Some of them wanted reform but 
there were many others who were fond of patronage and were 
ready to condone [qults, Hastings did not abolish the Collectors 
altogether in 1772 for 


‘there were amongst them so many sols, Counts, oF eleves 
of Directors and intimaics of the members of the 
Council, that it was better to Jet them remain than 
provoke an army of opponents against cvery act of 
administration 4. t...0......hey continue but their 
power is retrenched.”! 


Administration of Justice 


The Mugal system of justice was sucereded by another coas- 
trolled by Zaminidars and officials who were often arbitrary and 
capricious. Under the Nawabi there were two main channels 
of justice: The Diwan dealt with civil cases, tke Nazim: with 
criminal cases but their jurisdiction was not clearly defined. 
By 1772 these two officers were oversliadowed by a number of 
subordinate courts that had come into existence. There were 
ten officers of justice with their respective courts. 


1. The Nazim, as Supreme Magistrate personally iicd 
eapital offences and held his court every Sunday which was 
called the Roz adalat. 


2. The Diwan tried such cases as related to property, but 
seldom exercised that authority in person. 


8. The Darogha Adalat wl Aliya was the Deputy of the 
Nazim. He tricd all cases of property excepting claims of land 
and inheritance; he also took cognisance of quarrels, affrays and 
abusive names, 


4. ‘The Darogha Adalat Diwani or Deputy of the Dewan, 
He was the Judge of property in land. 


 §, The Faujdar was the officer af the police and decided 
all crimes not capital, 


6. The Qazi tricd all cases of inheritance or succession, 
7. The Muhtsib was the censor of public morals and also 
examined weights and measures. 
l. Gleig I, p. 319. 
10 
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8 The Mufti expounded the Law. 


The Qazi was assisted by the Mufti and the Muhtsil. 
The Mufti wrote the Fatwa ae | the Qazi delivered the judgment. 
After the Qazi or Muhtsib disapproved of the Fatwa, the case 
was referred to the Nazim who sumunoned a general assembly 
consisting of Jaw officers and leaincd men and the decision of 
this body was final. 


In the countryside (he court of Zamindars dispensed it 
rough and ready justice. 


Hastings pointed out the deleets of the courts. Ov court 
encroached upon the jurisdiction of Ue other and there wus 
no provision for the distribution of justice in distant parts of the 
rig he Nominally the courts were open to, all men 

ut in reality only the rich and vagalends travelled long 
distance to seck their help. The Collectors and Aamindars 
oppressed the people and made money for themselves. Such 
i the cumbrous judicial system of Bengal bclore Hastings’ 
reform, 


The ‘governing principle of Hastings’ reform asa modern 
writer remarks. was Preservation and not Innovation, He did 
not brush aside the indigenous system and never thought of re- 
placing it by new principles, codes and courts. He wanted such 
reforms as were in consonance with the customs, traditions and 
beliefs of the people and implied no break from the past. He 
sought to correct the defects of the Indian systems without des- 
troying them. With the help of the Comumittce of Circuit, Hastings 
drew up a scheme of judicial reform in August 1772. Three 
main features are clearly noticeable. 


1) The district was taken as the unit of the administration 
and in each district were established Civil and Qriminal courts 
called the Mufassil Dewani Adalat and Mufassil Faujdari Adalat 
respectively. The matters cognisable in cither courts were 
clearly defined to simplify and reconcile the two types, Justice 
was made possible forall. The jurisdiction of the Diwani Adalat 
extended to causes of (a) property, real or personal, (b) inheri- 
lance, marriage or caste disputes, (c) debt contract, rent etc, But 
it was laid down that the questions af succession to Zamindaris 
and Talugadaris were outside the jurisdiction of these courts. 





}'. Forrest Selections from the State Papers of Hastings II, 
Appendix B, 
2. Davies Administration of Warren Hastings. p. 49. 
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This exception sccured tothe Government the power to make 
a fresh settlement aftor the expiry of five years. 


The jurisdiction of the Adalat Faujdari extended to cases 
of (1) murder, robbery, theft, etc., (2) felony, forgery, perjury, 
(3) assaults, affrays, quarrels, adultery and every other breach of 
the: yuatce and trespass, In this court the Judpe had the power 
to inflict corporal punishment, imprisonment, work on the roads 
and fine, But capital sentences or those of confiscation could 


not be executed without confirmation by the court of Sadar 
Adalat at Calcutta, 


(2) Above these local courts were established at Fort William 
two superior courts called the Sadar Diwani Adalat and the 
Sadar Nizamat Adalat with appellate jurisdiction. The appeals 
were made from the District Diwani and Faujdari Courts, In 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat the appeals were heard by the Presi- 
dent and two councillors aseced by the Diwan of the Ehalsa, 
the Head Qanungoe and other officers of the Kutchery. In 
the absence of the President a third member of Council was 
invited to assist, 

In the Sadar NizamatAdalat a Deputy of the Nazim presided 
known 25 the Darogha Adalat. He was assisted by the Chief 
Qazi, the Chic! Mufti andother learned Maulvis and their duty 
was to hear appewls from the District Nizamat Adalat. The 
capital sentences were investigated by this court. If the deci- 
sions were upheld by the appellate court, the sentences received 
the Nawah’s formal warrant and were returned to the district 
courts for execution. The President and Council, however 
reserved to themselves the “right of control over the decisions of 
the court. 

3) All vexatious fces and Judge's perquisites were abolish- 
ed. The place of the latter was taken by fixed salaries which 
ensured honesty and cheapness. The reforms also included 
general principles for improving the practice of law. Chief 
among theso were an order For recording all procedure, in the 
courts of every degree, a time-limit set to all litigation, the abo- 
lition of legal ‘Chauth’ and heavy fines, the inbihition of the 
creditor's right of jurisdictionin his own cause as in the case of 
Zamindars and the encouragement of arbitration to settle cases 
of disputed property, 


These reforms had their effect. The tyranny of the Magis- 
trate and the Zamindar was put an cnd to. The jurisdiction 
of the Zamindar was limited. The head foreman of each pargana 
could settle on the spot disputes arising between rots to the 
value of Ra. 10 but they were. given no power of imprisonment 
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ot fine and eoinplaints could be lodged against them in the 
District Courts. 


A disputed question was the position of the Mayor's Court 
which had been established by a Charter in Ue carly years of 
the settlement to protect and control te servants of thc Company 
in their dealings with one another and against the claims ol 
the native officials. Hastings had no authority to refarm this 
court and he could only do his best to preverit the abuse of its 
authority. 


Hastings caused a compilation af Mindu Civil Law age fir 
(his purpose ten learned Pandits wert invited ta Caleutin. ‘They 
prepared a Code in Sanskrit which was later translated inio 
Persian and then into English. 

In all these a Hastings had one qurslinn uppermnasl 
in his mind, It was this: whichsystem would conduce most to 
the happiness and contentment of the peopic, “It would be a 
arpa he gail ‘'to deprive the people of the protection ol 
their own laws, but it would be wanton tyranny to require their 
obedience to others of which they haye ov possible means of 
acquiring knowledge.” 

Currency Reform, A sound and stable curreney was introdu- 
ecd by Warren Hastings. A rupee coin of standard weight and 
fineness was issued from the Government mint at Calcutta in 
place of rupees of many different values, issued at diffcrent 
places and subject to rapid depreciation. A bank was also estab- 
lished at Calcutta, 

The Army. The internal administration of the Province 
being taken over, it was necessary to reorganize the army. It 
was brought more effectually under the civil authority and the 
disorderly rabble called the Pargana Battalions, intended for the 
unmilitary work of collecting revenue, was disbanded and 
amalgamated with the regular brigades. 


Suppression of lawlesstess, The evil of dual goverment had 
let loose an army ol dacoits in the country varying from small 
parties to troops of 400 or 500. Anxious as Hastings was for the 
security of life ancd property he ordered that dacoits should be 
hanged in their villages, thetr families should be reduced to slavery 
and the village should be fined. Another evil similarly dealt 
with was that ofthe Sanyasis, whom Hastings wrongly called 
‘the 2 sate of Hindustan’. The Sanyasis were wandering beggers 
and belonged to both the Hindu and Muslim communities. They 
roamed about the country in parties of one thousand to ten 
thousand and as they were fully armed they caused much trouble 
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and disorder, They ravaged the country, kidnapped children 
ancl plundered the population and it was found extremely 
dificult to huntthem down because of their rapid movements 
and the reverence with which they were regarded bythe over- 
ereculous and superstitions peasantry of Bengal, Two expedi- 
lions, sent against them were destroyed and their officers killcel 
hut another force under Captain Stewnrt succecded in defeating 
the Sanyasis. An allusion to the depredations of these beggarly 
bandits is made in the works of the famous Bengali novelist, 
Hankin Ghandra Clatterjre. 


Mission fo Tibet. THustings always desired to give the Com- 
quury's territories. well-gfuarded frontiers. When the Bhutias 
invaded the State of Kuchiehar, the Raja appealed to the British 
for ielp. A small foree was sent but the Bhutias fought with such 
valour that Gaptain. Jones sucecedec. in capturing the place after 
reat difficulties, Nearly one lnmedreclof his detachment were 
killed and wounded, After a good deal of fighting the mountain- 
cers were over-powered ancl expelled from Kuch Behar. From this 
cainpaign originated the famous mission to Tibet. A young 
civilian was deputed by Warren Hastings to explore the possi- 
hilities of opening trade relations with Tibet, He was asked to 
gather information about the people of the country and the river 
Gralunapuira, The mission was a failire and Bogle, the officer, 
who was sent, hac to return owing to the pressure of the Chinese 
authorities who were alarmed at the advent of the British, 


Ffastings and the Emperer, Tt has licen said ina previeus chap- 
ter that the Mughal Emperor had gone to Delhi under the pro- 
tection of the Marathas. He had Wecome a tool in their hands 
and Hastings fully realised that their proximity to British ter- 
ritorics Was ‘a snare and Menacing danger’. He acted promptly 
and stepped the allowance of 26 lakhs of rupees which the 
Company had agreed to pay to Emperor. Further, he decided 
to restore the districts of Kara and Allahabad which the 


(1) Inthe Memoirs of Warren Hastings by Gleig I, p. 305, 
the Sanyasis are described as the inhabitants of the 
country lying south of the hills of Tibet from Kabul 
to China, They went about mostly naked from place 
to place adding to their number by stealing healthy 
children. Many of these were merchants and pil- 
grims and were held by all castes of Hindus in great 
respect. This infatuation prevented the adminstra- 
tion from dealing with them. They werehardy, 
bold and enthusiastic to a degree surpassing 
credit. 
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Emperor had mace over to the Marathas to che Nawab Vizier 
of Oudh. British troops were sent immediately to .occupy these 
territories. 


Estimate of the Reforms 


Taken together, all these constructive measures, carricd out 
in the first year of Hastings’ administration, amounted to a te- 
volution. They laid a solidbasis for the British power in Inlia, x0 
that it was able to survive the formidable avalanche Uiat atiacked 
itin its carly stages. ‘They laid the foundation of the empire 
which was to spread all over India in the next hundred years 
and added vastly to the prestige and glory of England. Moat 
of the evils that hampered good government were removed and 
new life and vigour was infused into the administration, ‘lhe 
Dewani was turned into a real thing and the responsibility for 
orderly and methodical administration was accepted by the 
Company. The army was relegated to a subordinate position 
in spite of the efforts of Sir Robert Barker, the Commander-in- 
Chicfto thecontrary. Clive had given the army a preponde- 
rant voice in the determination of policy but Hastings followed 
a different principle, the soundness of which was proved by 
subsequent events. In all these disputes he behaved with the 
utmost patience and added to the strength of his case by obser- 
ving forbearance and moderation. 


It is sometimes said that the reforms of Hastings were duc 
to the suggestions of others and little credit is due to him for 
he was merely carrying out orders. It is true, the directors 
had enjoined reform but their introduction required ability, tact 
and insight into the mind of the Indian population, which 
Hastings possessed to a degree. 


In every country reforms are the result of the influence of 
enlightened opinion but the man whe actually carrics them out 
deserves praisc and gratitude for his labours. Hastings worked 
day and night with devotion and zeal and showed an unrival- 
led knowl ofthe theory and practice of government. He 
pointed out the defects of the existing constitution of the Com- 
pany's Government and suggested changes which, if accepted, 
would have stabilsed political authority and avoided coniro- 
versies, Vulgar and undignified, which disfigured the carcers of 
some of the most remarkable men of the eighteenth century. In a 
petition to the authorities at home, he pleaded for more power 
but what was given was a ‘ghastly mockery of his hopes and 
ambitions’. e tragic irony of the situation is well expressed 
by Mr. Davies. 
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“He had asked for power but what he had been given was 
to prove little etter than a worthless bauble, a high-soundin 
but empty otle. He had asked for increased authority, and ha 
been given a cabal te deprive him even of what littl authority 
he already possessed. He wanted to win reputation and applause 
Dut instead he was to win a criminal’s reward") No finer 
eomimentary could be made upon the Regulating Act.” 


The Rohillas and the Treaty with the Nawab Vizier 


An Act which brought inuch odium upon Hastings and for 
which he was vehemently denomneed in Parliament was his share 
in the Rolulla War. [t constituted one of Une most important 
articles of impeachment against him and was the first among 
Burke's charges. The Parliamentary orators thundered against 
him for his iniquitics in the Rohilla country and for his destruc- 
Lion of ‘a fine, gallant and peace-loving race’. Itis, therefore, 
necessary to review briefly the history of ‘the Rohillas, and of that 
portion of the country which is called after their name, 


+ 2 # 


Rohilkhand is now a division of the state of Uttar Pra- 
dush, It comprises six British districts and many well- 
populated towns and in the middle of the country lies the State 
of Rampur which is ruled over yy a Muslim Ptince who is des- 
ceended from the Rohillas. The original name of the country 
was Katehar and it formed a provinee of the empire of Dell, 
Tt came to be called Rohilkhand in the middle of the eighteenth 
eentury when it fell into the hands of the Rohilia Afghans, 


After the death of Aurangzch the authority of the Central 
Government declined, and the Rohilla Afghans established them- 
selves inthe confusion that followed, A soldier of fortune Ali 
Muhammad Muhammad, rose inte prominence and brought a 
large portionof the cowutry under his sway, Similarly, other 
Afghan Chiclx established themselves in the Doab. Najib Khan 
who afterwards became the Prime Minister of the Mughal Empire 
had already begun his distinguished career, He had a Jagir 
from Ali Muhammad butso rapidlydid he increase his power that 
he beeame an influential nobleman at the Mughal Court. Another 
Afghan Chief Qaim Jung,? belonging to the Bangash tribe 
eecupied the territory now comprisedin the Farrukhabad District, 
and became like Ali Muhammad a ruler of substance. 


Thus in the middle of the eighteenth century not only 
Rohilkhand but a large part of the Doab was in possession of the 
Rohilla Afghans, 


(Ll) Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 115 
(2) Qaim Jung was the son of Muhammad Khan Bengal. 
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The earliest Afghan immigrants of note who settled in 
Katehar were Shah Alam and Husain Khan who entered the 
service of the Mughal Empire in 1673. Husain Khan return- 
ed to Afghanistan after some time but he allowed his slave Daud 
Khan to proceed to India to carve out a career for himeelf, 
Daud was an adventurer of considerable ability and warlike 
spirit and ina short time gathered around himself Jarge num- 
ber of followers. ALi Muhammad who was born of Jat parents 
was brought up by him as a child and converted to Islam, 


After Daud’s death at the hands of the Raja of Kamayun, 
Ali Muhammad succeeded to his possessions, He roared no 
pains to strengthen his power and the circumstances of the time 
favoured his designs. : Court of Delhi was at this time dis- 
tracted by the quarrels of rival parties, and Ali Muhammad judg- 
ed ita good opportunity for withholding tribute and employed 
the revenue he collected in increasing his military strength. He 
won over to his side Rahmat Khan who was the son of Shah 
Alam. He pranted hima Jagir and firmly attached him to his 
interest. After Ali Muhammad's death, his third son succecded 
him but he appointed Rahmat Khan as his protector and regent. 
All the principal Chiefs swore on the Quran that they would be 
faithful to their master’s family and defend its interests. But this 
promise was not kept, and the chiefs seized and divided the terri- 
tory. among themselves. Hafiz Rahmat took the largest share and 
hecame the head of the Rohilla Gonfederacy. 


Hafiz Rahmat was a man of ability and courage. He joined 
Alsdali's ranks at Panipat ie! and the destruction of Maratha 
power made i possible for the Rohiilasto live in peace and 
quict. Hafiz Rahmat governed the country well. He abolished 


1, In Hamilton’s History the Hinduorigin of Ali Muhammad 
is denied, the reason being that the Persian work on which 
Hamilton based his book was written by aman who was pat- 
ronised by Faizullah Khan, sonof Ali Muhammad. Naturally 
he ‘did not like the idea of assigning a Hindu origin to his master. 
The Afghans considered Ali Muhammad to have been a son of 
Daud. But the truce account of his origin is given in the Gulis- 
tan-i-Rahmat which describes him as a Jat who was converted 
to Islam, adopted by Dand and named Ali Muhammad. Tva- 
dition also supports this view, There was a common saying among 


the Hindus: 
Aise Atse dekho Prabhu ke that 
Aonla ka Raja bhapo Bakauli ka Jat 
See the glory of God, what changes spring from his will. 
The Jat of Bakauli became the lord of Aonla. 
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taxes of every kind a step which ied to the encouragement of 
trade and commerce. Having recovered from the disaster of 
Panipat, (he Marathas returned to Northern India again in 1769 
and scized Etawah and certain other districts in the Doab, 
Their depredations caused uneasiness in the minds of the English 
and the Rohillas, In 1770 Najibudaulah died and was succeeded 
by his son Zabita Khan who had some of the qualitics of his 
father, A year later he was expelled from Delhi by the Marathas 
who went sofarasto demand ‘Chauth’ from the English and 
the Nawab Vizier and succeeded in persuading the Emperor to 
leave Allahabad, He stayed near Farrukhabad during the rains 
and having accepted large gifts from the Nawab made his entry 
into Delhi on the 25th December, 1771. 


The Marathas invaded Rohilkhand in 1772 and plundered 
and devastated the country. The Rohillas failed to offer success- 
ful resistance. The Nawal Vizier was also alarmed for the 
safety of his dominions and both partics wrote to the English for 
help against this danger, Sir Robert Barker, the English Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who met the Vizier in January 1772, pointed 
out to the Calcutta Government the difficulty of the situation in 
which the Vizier was placed. He observed: 


‘To remain inactive and sce the Rohillas reduced was as 
had or worse for he very justly observed that the Rolti- 
las would, to prevent a total extemmation, undoub- 
tedly give up a part of their country, and would of 
consequence be neccssitatcd to join their arms with the 
Marathas. Such a peneral confederacy would inevit- 
ably fallon him, as their next object in view, and he 
further observes that in this casc he must claim the 
performance.” 7 


Negotiations for peace between the Marathas, Rohillas and 
the Vizier were atarted but-no settlement could be reached be- 
cause the three parties were all utterly unscrupulous and each 
knew that no trust could be placed in either of the others! At 
last a treaty was made in June 1772 at Shahabad by which it was 
agreed that if the Marathas invaded Rohilkhand, the Nawab 
Vizier should help the invaded army, and if he became successful 
in obliging the Marathas to retire cither by peace or war, he 
should receive a sum of forty lakhs from the Rohillas. The treaty 
waa signed in the presence of Sir Robert Barker, The precise 
terms of the treaty must be stated, 

“The Vizer of tie empire, Shujaudaulah, shall. establish the 
Rohilla Sirdars in their different possessions oliliging the Marathas 


(1) Strachey, Hastings and the Rohilla War, p, 49. 
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to retire cither by peace or war; this to depend on the pleas- 
ure of the Vizier, Ifat Uhis time, without cither war or peace, 
the Marathas on account of the rains, shall cros¢ and retire, and 
after the expiration of the rainy season they would again enter 
the country of the Rohilla, their expulsion is the business of the 
Vizier, The Rohilla Sirdars in consequences of the above, ageee 
to pay forly lakhs of rupees to the Vizier in the following man- 
ner. As the Marathas ar: now in the country of the Rohilla 
Sirdars, the Vizier of the empire shall march from Shahalad, as 
far ax may be necessary, to enable the families of the Rehillas to 
leave the jungle and return to their habitations: Ten Jakhs of 
rupees in specie, in part of the above sum shall then be paid and 
the remaining tliirty lakhs in three years, from the beginning of 
the year 1180 fasli. 


This agreement was scaled in the presence of General Sir 
Robert Barker.” 


Barly in 1773 the Marathas invaded Rohilkhand again and 
began to concentrate their forces at Ranighat where the Ganges 
was fordable, They demanded from Hafiz Rahmat Khan ancl 
other Chiefs payment of the bonds for 40 laklis which had been 
piven to them before through Safdar Jang. ‘he Vizier was also 
alarmed and he wrote to Hastings that ifthe Rohillas fulfilled 
the terms of the treaty and paid forty lakhs he would give half of 
the sum to the English, If they committed a breach of the agree- 
ment and if the English helped him to occupy their country, he 
would give them 50 lakhs of rupees in ready money and secure 
them exemption [rom paying tribute io the Emperor out of 
the revenucs of Bengal. The Bengal Government approved of 
the first part ofthe suggestion but they did not commit them- 
selves to any cause of action in regurd to Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
It was ultiniately decided that the combined armica of the Eng- 
lish, the Vizier and the Rohillas should march against (he Mara- 
thas and drive them out of the country. Preparations were full 
made but the Marathas did not risk an cngagement and retired. 
The revolution in Poona politics led their armies to withdraw 
from Northern India and thus the danger was averted. 


After the departure of the Marathas the Vizier who was in 
need of money demanded forty lakhs from the Rohillas but, Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan om one pretext or another evaded the demand, 
His duplicity gave the Vizier his long desired opportunity. He 
sought the help of the Bengal Government to enable him to seize 
the country, destroy the power of the Rolillas and annex it to 
his dominions. The Company’s financial embarrassinetts were 
of a serious nature at this time and money was badly needed. 
At the same time it was necessary to provide for the safety of the 
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Nawab Vizicr’s territorics partly because he was an ally of the 
English and partly because the Company desirecl to protect Ben- 
pal against invasion along the western [rontier. But the thoughe 
uppermost in Hastings, mine was that of finance. Mr. Davies 
writes : 


‘These grim feels could never be forgotten, the country 
was so ruined by famine and anarchy that its revenues 
liad enormously diminished, the balance sliect showed 
a large deficit, the public debt amounted to £ 1,500,000, 
the credit of the Goveriment was exhausted, the tre- 
asury contained only 50,000 rupees, the financial reme- 
dies that Hastings had applied could only take effect 
slowly, and the Company was urgently demanding 
remittances tp relieve its own embarrassed finances at 
home, Ifever there was a situation demanding excep- 
tional action, it was surely this; and its pressing urgency 
gocs a long way towards justifying Hastings for the 
means that he took to extricate his employees Irom their 
desperate straits.’” 


The Calcutta Council authorised Hastings to deal with the 
Vizier as he thought best. He went to Benares where a treaty 
was signed with the Nawab Vizier on the 7th September 1773. 
Tt wasan offensive and defensive alliance. The districts of 
Kara and Allahabad were sold to the Nawal Vixicr for a sum 
of 50 lakhs of rupees and the pension of 26 lakhs given to the 
Emperor was stopped for he had gone over to the Marathas, A 
brigade was to be lent to the Vizier and its expenses amounting 
to Rs, 2,10,000 rupees a month were to be defrayed by him, 
Ifthe Company required the help of the Vizier’s troops, pay- 
ment will be similarly made, 


This arrangement also formed one of the articles of the 
changes against Hastings. In his speech on Fox's India Bill in 
December 1783 Burke said: 


“The first potentate sold by the Company for money was the 
Great Mogul, the descendant of Tamerlane, This high 
personage, accounted amiable in his manners, respect- 
ablefor his pictyaccordingto his mode, and accomplish- 
ed in all the oriental literature. All this, anc the title, 
derived under his charter to al] that we hold in India, 
could not save him from the general sale. Money is 
coined in his name: in his name justice is administered; 
he is prayed for in every temple through the countrics 
we possess: but he was sold. Two districts Kara and 


7 (1) Administration of Warren Hastings, p, 124. 
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Allahabad, out of his immense grants, were reserved 
asa royal demesne to the donor of a Kingdom, ancl 
the rightful sovereign of so many mutions. After with- 
holding the tribute of £260,000 a year, which the 
Company was, by the Charter they had reecived front 
this Prinee under Une most solemay obligation to py, 
(hese clistriets were sold lor searcely two years’ pur- 
chase. “Che deseencdint of “Tamerlane now tania ink 
need of aluvost allie commen necessaries of Hle, and 
Tr this ethualivewe dle dod ever allow [iim as taunly, 
Hie smallest portion af whit we ewe hin i prstiow.” 


Hastings urged in lis defence that dhe Emperor was new it 
fgurchead ancl thit he had made over Lhe disricts to the Maruthas 
which was contrary to the treaty of Allahabad, Tt was not 
possilile to lake possession of them for it would have aroused thie 
jealousy of the Nawal Vizier and weakened the alliance with 
him. Hastings was convinecd) of the justice of the case lut a 
different view is not ruled ont by the circnimstances in which the 
traneaction was made, 


Virther nerotintions with the Nawal Vivier culminited in 
treaty regarding Uie expulsionofthe Roleilastrour thecounatry and 
ite annexation to Oudh. Hastings promised to furnish military 
aid to the Vizier for a sum offorty lakhs ined it was planned that 
the combined armics should march to conquer Rohilkhanel. 
When he was condemned for his action he defined the object 
of the expedition in these words; 


“Every circumstance that could possibly favour this enter- 
prise, by an uncommon combination of political con- 
siderations and fortituonk events, uperatec in support 
ofthe measure. Its justice to the Vizier, for the breach 
of treary by the Rohilla Chief; 2nd The honour of 
the Company, pledged implicitly by Gencral Barker, 
attestation for the accomplishment of this treaty, ane 
whieh, added to their alliance with the Vizier, and 
engaged us'to see redress obtained for the perfidy of 
the Rohillas. 3rd. The completion of the line of 
defence of the Vizier's dominions by extending his 
boundary on the natural barrier formed by the northern 
chain of hills and the Ganges, and their junetion, 41h 
The acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees to the Com- 
pany, amd of so much specie added to the exhausted 
currency of their provinees, Sth The subsidy of 
210,000 rupees per nionth, for defraying the charges of 
one-third of our army employed with the Visier, Gth, 
The urgent and recent orders of the Company for 
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rescinding charges, and procuring means to discharge 
the heavy debt at interest, heightened by the advice of 
their preat distress at home 7th, The absence of the 
Mirathas fron Hindustan, which left an. open field for 
euryng the proposed plani info execution, 8th, and 
lastly. ‘The intensive divisons and disunions in their 
State, whieh by engaging them fully at home, would 
prevert fiterruplions rom their incursions, and leave 
a moval certainty of success ta the enterprise.” 


Hastings hued mi disadvantage in conelucding such an alli- 
ance with the Vizier but lic knew that tie Directors had strictly 
ordered him not to employ the Company's troops beyond the 
limits of Ihe Vizier's territory, ‘fhey had afterwards permitted 
hin te use his diservtion bat the orders had not yet arrived, Fle 
was obliged to act on his own responsibility and he lad decided 
to help the Vizter.! m 


The Rolillas were asked to puy the stipulated sum of forty 
lakhs hut they again evaded the demand. An English force under 
Colonel Champion was sent (March 1774) and in the third week 
of April it entered Rolhilkhand together with the army of the 
Visier. ‘The combined armies fought an the 23rd April 1774 a 
hattle at Miran Katra in the district of Shaljahanpur, The 
Rohillas fonght bravely but they were overpowered. Hafiz 
Rahat died fighting like a warrior and his body was interned 
with every honour due to his rank and distinction, The cam- 
paign resulted in much misery and ruin, about 2,000 men were 
killed and many leading Chiefs were among the slain, About 
20,000 Rohillas were expelled and their country leaving aside 
the portion assigned to Faizullah Khan, was annexed to Ouch. 
After the campaign the family of Hafiz Rahmat suffered a great 
deal, The appeal of the Rohilla Chicftain’s widow which 
Colonel Champion forwarded to Hastings will give the reader 
some idea of what happened. 


“To the English gentlemen, renowned throughout Hindustan 
for justice, equity, and compassioning the miserable Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khan for forty years governed this country, and the very 

ple who have suffered so much. The will of God is irresistible. 
ite is slain, and to his children not an acreofland, but they are 
east from their habitations naked, exposed to the winds, heats 
and the burning sand and perishing for want of even rice and 


{) In Hastings diary written at Bunaras we come acrod 
Mi the following cannes “T acquiesced in his reasous an, 
expressed may approbation of his (Vigier’s) opinion 
repeating that when I agreed to engage in the Rohilla 
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Allahabad, out of his immense grants, were reserved 
asaroyal demesne to the donor ol'a Kingdom, and 
the rightful sovereign of'se many ations, Afler withe 
holding the tribute af £260,000 a yenr, which the 
Company wits, by the Charter Uiey Jned received [rom 
this Prince under the most selena. obligation to pay, 
thes: clistricts-were sold for searecly two years’ pur- 
elise, “The descendant of “Tamerlaie new studs jn 
need of alinest allihe comin uecessaries of life, auel 
i Chix situation we do net even allow hin iis lasunty, 
He stnalivat portion of what we owe Tim da justi\er.” 


Hastings winged in his defeuce that the Marperor was nw it 
figurehead and that he had made over the disricts to (he Muratlhas 
which was contrary to the treaty of Allahabad. Ti was not 
ofsible to take possession of them for it would have aroused! the 
jealousy of the Nawal Vizier aml weakened the alliance with 
him. "Hastings wits couvineed of the justico of the case Diu a 
different view is not ruled. out by the circumstances iu whielt the 
transaction was made, 


Vuvtlier negotiations with the Nawab Visier culminated in 
treaty regarding the expulsion ol tlic Rehillas from theeountry anel 
iis annexition to Oudh. Hastings promised to finish military 
aid te the Vizier for a sum of forty lakhs and it was planned iiat 
the combined armics should march to conquer Rohilkhand. 
When he was condemned for his action he defined the object 
of the expedition in these words: 


‘)ivery circumstance that coulcl possibly favour this enter- 
prise, by an uncommon combination: of political con- 
siderations and fortituons cvyenls, Uperated in support 
of the measure, Its justice to the Vizier, for the breach 
of treaty by the Rolbilla Chief; 2nd ‘The honour of 
the Company, pledged implicitly by General Barker, 
attestation for the accomplishment of this treaty, ancl 
which, added to their alliance with the Vizier, and 
engaged unto see redress obtained for the perfidy of 
the Rehillas. rd; The completion of the line of 
defence of the Vizier’s dominions by extending lus 
houndary on the natural barrier formed by the northern 
chain of hills and the Ganges, and ‘their junction, 4th 
The acquisition of forty lakhs of rupevs to the Com- 
pany, and of so much specie added to the exhausted 
currency of their provinecs. Sth The subsidy of 
210,000 rupees per month, for defraying the charges of 
enc-third of our army employed with the Vizier, 6th. 
The urgent and recent orders of the Gompany for 
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risciucling charges, anc procuring means to discharge 
the heavy debt at interest, heightened by the advier of 
wir great distress at home 7th, ‘The absence of the 
Marathas from Hindustan, whieli left an open field for 
ciurryitus (he proposed plani inte execution. 8th, and 
lastly, The intensive divi wud disunions in their 
State, which ly engaging them fully at home, would 
preveil fiterruptions from their incursions, and leave 
a inoral cortiinty al sucecss to the enterprise.” 


Tastings had no disadvantage in concluding such an alli- 
ance with the Vizier but Tie knew that the Directors hacl stvietly 
ordered him not to employ the Company's troops beyond the 
limits a! Use Vizier’s territory. ‘They had afterwards permitted 
Tin to use his diseretion but the orders liad not yet arrived. He 
was Obliged to act on hisown responsibility and he had decided 
to help us: Visier.1 


The Rolillas were asked to pay the sti ulated sum of lorly 
lakhs lt they again evaded the demand. An English force under 
Coloncl Champion was sent (March 1774) and im the third week 
of Apeil ft entered Rohilkhaned togcther with the army ol’ the 
Vizier. The combined armies fought on the 23rd Apri] 1774 0 
battle at Miran Katra in the district of Shahjahanpur. The 
Rohillas fought bravely but they were overpowered. Hafiz 
Rahmat died fighting like a warrior and his body was interned 
with every honour due to his rank and ¢listinction, The cam- 
paign resulted in much misery and ruin, about 2,000 men were 
killed and many leading Chiefs were among the slain. About 
20,000 Rohillas were expelled and their country leaving aside 
the portion assigned to Faizallali Khan, was annexed to Oudh. 
After the campaign the family of Hafiz Rahmat suffered a great 
deal, “The appeal of the Rohilla Chieftain's widow which 
Colonel Champion forwarded to Hastings will give the reader 
some idea of what happened. 


To the English gentlemen, renowned throughoul Hindustan 
for justice, equity, and compassioning the miserable Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khan for forty years governed this country, and the very 
people who have suffered so much, The will of God is irresistible, 
He is slain, and to his children not an acreofland, but they are 
cast from their habitations naked, exposed to the winds, heats 
and the burning sand and perishing for want of even rice and 


(1) In Hastin diary written at Bonaras we come acrod 
m the following passage ‘I acquiesced in his reasons an, 
expressed may approbation of his (Vixier's) opmion 
repeating that when I agreed to engage in the Rohilla 
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water, Yesterday I was mistress of against hundred thousand 
people, today 1 amin want even of a cup war of waater, and 
where | commanded I ani a prisoner. Fortune is fickle; she 
raises the humble and lowers the exalted; but I] am innocent, 
and ifany one is guilty itis Hafiz. Butwhy should the children 
be punished for the errors of their father? I am taken like a 
beast in a snare without resting piace by night; or shade by day’! 


A treaty was ninde with Faizullah Khan, the elclest surviving 
son of Ali Muhammad (Octobor 1774). [twas provided that 
Faizullah Khan should be allowed to possess Uhe territory formerly 
allotted to him by his father, Ali Muhammad, with tle city and 
district of Rampur. He was to keep in his service a force of not 
more than 5,000 men and to render military aid to the Vizier 
whenever necessary. He was not allowed to communicate with 
any lorcign power except the Vizicr and the English. After the 
treaty the allied forces withdrew from the country and Faizullah 
Khan took quiet possession of the districts assigned to him, 


Later Hastings was displeased with the Rohilla Chief for 
not giving his adequate support against Chet Singh. In 
1781 he suggested to the Nawab Vizier the incorporation of 
Rampur with Oudh, But the Directors disapproved of the plan 
ae ee Khan was allowed to remain in power in Rohil- 

ancl. 


The result of the war was as Sir Alfred Lyall observes to 
complete our defensive position towards the north-west by substi- 
tuting a suitable and sulmissiveally for untrustworthy neighbours 

-upon an important section of the barrier and it is certain that 
the plan succeeded,? 


But the policy which led'to the war was condemned both in 
India and a ie Francis maligned Hastings with his usual 
bitterness and Burke thundered against him in Parliament and 
employed all his powers of imagination, and invective in depic- 
ting the horrors of the Rohilla war. The mam charges were 

ese . 


l. The British troops were hired out to the Nawab Vizier 
against a people who had given no offence to the English. 
2. Hastings had done it for filthy lucre. 
(1) The Gulshan-i-Ralmat describes the hardships of Hafiz 


Rahmat's family during and after the compaign. 
(2) Rise of British Dominion in India, p, 19, 
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The Rohillas were a peaceful people and Haliz Rahmiat was a 
poct renowned throughout the east for lis musirical skill. 


‘The enrlicr Anglo-Indian historians condemned Hastings 
likewise ane dlewséibed him as “an uscrupluous schemer who had 
solel also the lives and liberties of a free people lor filthy lucre and 
stood cillously by while nutnherless atrocitics were perpetrated”, 
Mill positively asserts that the Vizier’s intention was to extermi- 
mite the Reltitlas and therefore “every one who bore the name of 
Rolille was either Initechered or found his sufety in flight and 
exile, Macaulay ina brilliant passage perpetrated the same error 
and magnified the erueltics practised by the Vizier. He writes: 


“Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the ‘fair 
villeys and cities of Roluilkhand. The whole country 
was ina blaze, More than a hundred thousand people 
Hew from their homes ta pestilential jungles. Prefer- 
riug farnine, and fever, and the haunts of tigers, to 
the tyranny ofhim towhom an English and a Chris- 
tian government had, for shameful lucre, sold their 
substance and their blood, and the honour of their 
wives and daughters.” 


On this subject modern opinion has swung round in favour 
of Hastings. Sir John Strachey who studied the whole question 
with care, has reached the following conclusions: 


i. ‘he policy was based on the necessity of guarding against 
the reach of ruin to ourselves and our ally, 


2, Although we were nol a party to the treaty between 
the Rohillas and the Nawab Vizier, it had been concluded with 
the strenuous co-operation and advice of our Commander-in-Chicf 
and had been attested by his signature and approved by Govern- 
supported ment. 


| This was a mistake. Burke credited him with poetic genius, 
In his speech on Fox's India Bill in 1783 Burke described him as 
“the most eminent of the Rohilla Chiefs, one of the bravest men 
of his time, famous throughout the East for the elegance of his 
diction and the spirit of his poetical compositions, by which he 
was given won the name of Hafiz. 

There is no doubt that Hafiz Rahmat Khan was an educated 
man with literary attainments. He was the author of a Persian 
work on the geneology of the Afghans and his son tells usin the 
Gulshan-i-Rahmat that atan carly age he read the Quran and 
studied many learned works. He possessed poctic talent also and 
like other Afghans took delight in song but it was clearly an exag- 
geration to say that he was a poet renowned throughout the East, 
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3. It is unfair toapply to Hastings, conduct the rules of 
international law. These rules imply reefpracity antl apply to 
orgiuised states aud civilised communities. The Rolillas were 
not the peuple to follow these rules, 


4. In the opinion of Hastings the coadiet of the Rahillies 
in renking their treaty with our ally auc in carrying om newotiite 
lions with the common eneniy constituted: tuler provocation aul 
that these con hardly In: Tinited to the case af actual agyeressien. 


5, There isnothing unrewonable in te stipuktion thet 
inaddition te the actual charges of de: English Lrigale the 
Vizier should pay forty lakhs to the Buglish on the successful 
completion af the war. It was fair Hat the elidyges of the expeci- 
tion should fall upon the party which reaped the greater benefit, 


Tt is difficult to agree with all these conelusions. It cannot 
be denied that the war entailed much misery and suffering. 
The Vizier's soldicry plundered the population and the English 
soldiers also shared in the loot. Colonel Champion, who was 
not satisfied with what they liad seized encouraged their predatory 
instincts and pressed their claimito mere money before the 
Governor-General. Hastings sternly resisted Champion’s demand 
which led the latter to condepm the entire policy of the war. 
As soon as Hastings learnt of the atrocitics of the Vizier, he wrote 
to Middleton, the British Resident in Oudh, to tell the Vizier 
that he should not oppress the people whom he had conquered. 
His remonstrations produced the desired effect. But on enquiry 
it was found that Champion had greatly exaggerated the mis- 
doings of the Nawab’s soldiery. 


Yet the policy of the war deserves to be censured, A dis 
passionate study of records and minutes on the subject docs mot 
completely exonerate Hastings from blame. Ata certain sta 
there is evidence to show, he himself wanted to get out of the 
business and wished to avoid the war. He felt doubts about the 
correctness of his actions because the expedition was. contrary 
to the orders of the Directors: The Rohillas had given no 





(1) Hastings wrote to Laurence Sulivan in October 1773: 
I was glad to be freed fram the Rohilla expedition be- 
cause I was doubtful of the judgment which would 
have been passed upon it at home, where I sce too 
much stress laid pen general maxims and too little 
attention given to the circumstances which require an 
exception to be made from them... in 1772 


Gloig 1, p. 356, 
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offence to the English; they were neither more nor less turbulent 
than many of the races and tribes that inhabited the country. 
Their vig lu occupy Rohiikhand has been questioned but it may 
be askect with greater reason what right the English had to 
Bengal and Behar. ‘Their government was efficient and steady 
mul their Chief Hatiz Rahmat was an able leader whose capacity 
for stattamanship is acknowledged even by Auglo-Indian writers 
like Sir Jolin Strachey and others, In L741 the English Resident 
at Rampur reported ihat the whole of Rohilkhand was under the 
government of the Rohillas, a garden without an uncultivated 
spot, Major Hanny in giving evidence before the Council in 
1774 said that the country appeared to bein good cultivation. 
Tt 3s in general one of the best cultivated countries I have over 
seen in Hindustan. IT'urrest, who is no friend of the Rohillas, 
writes that Hafiz Rahmat was endowed with great personal 
courage and considerable powers of statesmanship,2 


Itis unfair to say that the account given hy Champion of 
the cruclties of the Vizier is a pure myth. He may have exagger- 
ated but he cannot be held to be guilty of deliberate falschood in 
any respecte. We cannot wholly dismissChampion’s statements that 
the Nawab did not cease to over-spread the country with families 
till three days after the fate of Hafiz Rahmat. Khan was decided: 
that the whole army were witnesses of scenes that cannot be des- 
cribed, That ‘and Ihave been obliged to give a deaf car to the 
lamentable wails of the widow and. fatherless children and to shut 
my eyes Against a wanton display of violence and ii of 
inhumanity and cruelty"? As compared with the Rohilla 
Government the State of Oudh was weak, ill-governed and deca- 
dent. Besides, the expedition was wrong in principle and it 
would have bean better for Hastings’ reputation, if he had avoid- 
edit. Evenon the ground of expediency it does not admit of 
justification and Sir Alfred Lyall observes: 

“Nevertheless this advantage was gained by an unprovoked 
aggression tpon the Rohillas, who sought no quarrel 
with us and with whom we had been on not unfriendly 
terms; nor is Warren seg policy in this matter 
easily justifiable even upon the elastic principle that 
enjoins the governor of a distant Anes tai ‘to prefer 
above all other considerations the security of the terri- 
tory entrusted to him.”? 

(1) Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 5!. 

(2) Cambridge, History of India, p, 223. 

(3) Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 189. 


I] 
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Much was made of Barker’s part in the treaty. He haa 
merely attested the signatures and there is noevidence to slow Lhat 
che had guarantecd the observance of the terms by the parties, 
Mr. Roberts rightly says that even if we assume that the General 
had pledged the British tothe fulfiiment ofthe treaty, sucha 
drastic method was not necessary for bringing about the designed 
result. The financial aspect of the matter cannot be ignored. 
Hastings himself admitted that money was his chief motive 
and this is confirmed by the verdice of the majority of his 
council, 

The expectation in sharing the fall of 4 people who have 
given us no cause of quarrel whatsoever, is plainly avoided to be 
a motive for invading them,? 

But one thing must be said in favour of Hastings. Few states- 
nen in the eighteenth century which in any way jeopardiscd the 
security of their dominion. ‘The history of Empire im the cight- 
ecnth century furnishes scveral instances of unprovoked aggres- 
sion and of violation of the rules of international law and mora- 


lity. 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


{1) Cambridge, History of India p. 322. 


CHAPTER LX 


Warren Hastings as Governor-General 
(1774-86) 


Parliamentary Enquir y 


Tt has been saidin a previous chapter that the affairs of the 
East India Company since 1765 had been ina state of disorder. 
The anomaly of the position eceupied by che Company in 
India had long beon cicar to those who took interest in its 
affairs both in Tndia and England, The Company was no longer 
a trading concern; it had acquired possession of vast territorics- 
and although they were held from the Mughal Emperor the 
need was felt for doing something ‘to reconcile our quasi-sover- 
eignty in India with a proper subordination to the Crown and 
Parliament’, It was against the English constitutional practice 
toallow the Company complete freedom of action without any 
check or control over its affairs. It was just and proper that 
Parliament should intervene to regulate its responsibilities, .At 
the same time it was wholly impossible to take away the eigite and 
privileges granted by a Royal Charter, The wealtlry Nabobst 
who returned from Indian with ill-gotten wealth aroused the 
jealousy as well as he indignation of | Englishmen and the 
Company's affairs attracted more and more attention. In 1766 
the House of Commons appointed a Committee to enquire into 
the affairs of the East India Company and a year later Pav'lia- 
ment definitely asserted its right to control the Company's 
financial policy. An Act was passed ‘which laid down that 
dividends should be voted by ballot only at general meetings 
and the maximum dividend was fixed at 10 per cant. The position, 
however, continued to be unsatisfactory and in 1769 Verelst, 
who was Governor of Bengal wrote: — 


“Experience must convince even the most prejudiced that to 
hold vast possessions and yet to act on the level of mere 


1. These were the servants of the Gompany who had amassed 
large fortunes in India, They were regarded by their 
countrymen as men who had fattened on the miseries of 
their ftellow creatures. ' 
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merchants, making gain over first principal; to receive 
an immense revenue without possessing an adequate 
power over the people who pay it; t) be really inferested 
in the grand and generous object—the good of the whole 
and yet to plirsue a narrow and partial end, are para- 
doxes not to be reconciled and highly injurious to our 
national character, dangerous to the best establishment, 
and bordering on inhumanity." 


In 1769 an Act was passed which required the Company to 
pay to the Exchequer annually a sum of £ 4,00,000 for the 
year in lieu of the privilege of retaining the (erritorial acquisi- 
tions, There were other provisious which were to regulate the 
dividend. The question of sovercignty was not discussed but by 
this interference the State clearly asserted its rights to control 
the sovereignty of Indifin territories, ancl to have a share in the 
gains ofthe Company, Clive who knew of the financial difficult- 
ies of the Company did not approve of this measure and condem- 
ned it asa "political blackmail,’ Other friends of the Company 
thought likewise and failed to understand why dic Company 
should pay such a large amount to the British Crown for lands 
which it held from the Great Mughal. But the feeling against 
the Company was strong and the public mind was much agita- 
ted over the gigantic fortunes that were made by the ‘Indian Nab- 
obs’, As long as the Whigs were in power, the Company was 
safe and the amall minority which was in favour of drastic meas- 
ures was helpless, Dut when the Tories came into power under 
the leadership of Lord North the situation was changed. The 
bankruptey of the Company at this time aggravated the crisis and 
took public opinion by surprise. Mr. Davies sums up the posi- 
tion of che Company thus:— 


“The Directors, in desperation, applied to the Bank of 
England for a loan of f£ 6,00,000, It was refused, 
Panic-stricken and foresccingruin, they and their friends 
began (rantically to unload their stock, Then, when it 
‘was announced that the Company was unable to mect 
its obligation to the State, the crash came. Wails and 
curses went up from the stricken investors. Many 
members of Parliament and their friends lost heavily. 
Excration was poured upon the Company and crics 
for vengeance were heard on every hand. All ranks 
in the State would benefit by the downfall of the Com- 
pany.’ 


1, Fifth Report, East India Affairs, Vol. I, p. COX. 
2. Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 135. 
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_ The Company applied to the Government for help. Lord 
North, who commanded large majoritiesin both Houses, had a 
ee dislike for the Company and he referred the application to 
avliament. 


Between 1757 and 1766 the leading servants of the Compa 
in Bengal alone had received presents amounting to ¢ 21,69,66 
besides Clive’s Jagir, the capitalised value of which was ( 6,00, 
000. Inaddition to these they had recived ¢ 37,70,830 as 
compensation lor the losses. Truly the administraton of the 
Company was a silk of dishonesty and corruption. 


In 1772 through the Deputy Chairmun Sulivan the Directors 
tried to oljtain lease to introduce a bill for the better regulation 
of their affairs but tt was refused. In April Burgoyne moved a 
resolution in the House of Commons to appoint a Select Commit- 
tec of 31 to migra into the affairs of the East India Company. 
The Company, hard-pressed for money, asked the Government 
for a loan f° 10,00,000. This created a storm of opposition. 
In March they had declared a dividend of 12) per cent; in 
August they had come to the Governmentas suppliants for a large 
loan. The opponentsof the Company got their long desired 
opportunity. The reports of the misdeeds of the Company's 
servants further inflamed resentment against it and the servants 
of the Company were condemned with equal impartiality, Lord 
North proposed a Select Committers for looking into the Indian 
alfairs, The Select Committee's report revealed a scandalous 
state of affairs. Its Chairman Burgoyne said: The most atro- 
cious alyuses that ever stained the name of Government call for 
redress,..+.....«. If by some means sovereignty and land arc 
not separated from trade, India and Great Eritain will be 
sunk and overwhelmed never to risc again. Horace Walpole 
recorded the popular impression in these words : 


“Such a scene of tyranny and plunder has been opened up 
as makes one shudder..... ...We are spaniards in our 
lust for gold, and Dutch in our delicacy of obtaining 
in” ; 

Chaltham burst into indignation as he heard of the doings of - 
the Company and wrote in 1773: ‘India teems with imiquities so 
rank, as to smell to earth and heaven’, The Directors were 
to blame. They had encouraged most of the iniquities and their 
love of money had led to all kinds of vices. 


Under the full blaze of Parliamentary and public wrath, the 
Company made [frantic efforts toreform the abuses. Six super- 
visors were appointed with salaries of £ 10,000 «ach to go to India 
to reorganize the whole system, But this move was disallowed 
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by Parliament in December 1772. In March the Company again 
requested the Government . for a loan of £°15,00,000, Burgoyne 
again launched an attack in the Commons and on his motion a 
resolution was adopted, ‘That all acquisitions made under the 
influence of a military lorce, or by treaty witli foreign princes, 
do of right belong tothe State.’ This resolution affirmed the sover- 
cignty of the British Parliament over the territorial possessions 
acquired in. the East. Two Acts were passed in 1773, By one 
of them ministers were permitted to grant to the Company a loan 
of f° 14,00,000 to mect their obligations. Tlie other was the 
Regulating Act which made important changes not only in the 
constitution of the Company but also in its relations ta the 
Crown andin the Government of India, For the first time the 
Parliament tried to give a regular shape to the Company’s 
administration in India and to make it subject to the Crown and 
Parliament. 


The Regulating Act 


The Regulating Act passed by Lord North’s Ministry marks 
the first attempt of the British Parliament to establish efficient 
Goverument in India, [t overhauled the constitution of the Gom- 
pany at home and all objections raised by its friends and suppor- 
ters were overruled, The Directors were henceforth to hold 
office for four years and one-fourth of their number was to retire 
annually, A ‘year's gap was necessary to make a retirmg Director 
eligible for re-election. The qualification for a vote in the Court 
of Proprietors was raised from { 500 to £1,000 and it was con- 
fined ta these who eld their stock at least for a year. 


In India the Governor of Bengal became the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India for five years having full authority over the Presi- 
dencics of Madras and Bombay which were forbidden to make 
war or peace without the consent of the Governor-General and 
his Council. The Governor-General was to be assisted by a 
Council consisting of four members, each having equal votmeg 
power with the Governor-General except in a case of a tie when 
the latter could exercise a casting vote.. The first Councillors 
were named in the Act and were to hold office for four years and 
vacancies were to be filled up by the Court of Directors. ‘The 
scale of salaries sanctioned was fairly high, the Governor-General 
was to get { 25,000 a year and each of the Councillors £ 10,000. 
The Directors were required to lay before the treasury all corres- 
pondence from India relating to. revenue affairs and to inform 
a Secretary of State of everything about the Council and 
military administration, By this Act was established at Calcutta 
a Supreme Court of Judicature which was to work independently 
of the Governor-General and his Council and was to consist of 
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four English Judges who were to administer English law to all 
British suljects. The right of appeal to the Privy Council was 
Hijet Sir Elijah Iinpey was to act as the Chief Justice and 
lis salary was fixed at £ 8,000 a year. The jurisdiction of the 
Court wis very wide, It extended to all sorts of causes—Civil, 

irittinal, Admiralty anc Eeclesiastical-and over the whole pro- 
vince of Bengal, Helar and Orissa, Juries consisting of Brit- 
ishiers, were to be employed in criminal trials and the Court was 
a court of record as well as of jail delivery, All servants of the 
Company ineloding the Governor-General, the members of Coun- 
cil and the Judges were forbidden to accept preacnts or to engage 
in trade, Trade in certain specified articles was allowed to some 
of the Company's servants ut for engaging in trade not so speci- 
fied, alicense had to be taken. Several penalties were provided 
for breach of trust and misconduct by the Gompany’- servants, 
It was further laid down that the authorities set up by the Act 
will communicate to the Home Government the details regarding 
the revenue and the admmistration of Bengal, 


The Regulating Act was a clumsy device to establish a strong 
and stable government in a foreign country, Inthe India of the 
eighteenth century it wag necessary to establish a Incal authority 
armed with well-defined powers, and in alt cases to invest some 
person with authority te take decisions on his own responsibility, 
in emergencies. By this enactment the chicfauchoricy in British 
India was vested in a Governor-General and his Council, The 
Governor-General had no right to override the will of majority. 
The result of this was so serious thar it was applied to... Cornw- 
allis in 1786, At the meetings of the Counc over ree was lile- 
cly to be argued and debated and no provison made for securing 
unity of action and prompt despatch of business. The Governor- 
General had only a casting vote in acase of equal division and 
as we shall see he often avoided difficult situations ad exer 
cising it. No, better means could have been adopted by the 
framers of the Actto ensure ‘futile debates and ‘fatal delays’. 
The clause giving the Governor—Gencral powers of supervision 
over the Presidencies did not work well. The subordinate govern- 
ments could not make waror peace without the previous consent of 
the Governor-General but there were two exceptions to this rule. 
The local government could take action on its own responsibility 
when it judged the matter to be urgent and when it had obtained 
special sanction from the authorities at home. This was probably 
cone with a view to enable the local governments which had so 
far acted independently to get used to the control of the Gover- 
nor-General, . 


‘The relations between the Supreme Court and the Council 
ware not defined, Avclash of jurisdictions was inevitable. The 
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Court was given extensive authority over British subjects residing 
in Benge Behar and Orissa but its jurisdiction was not clearly 
defined. The term British subject was vague; it might apply only 
to Europeans. At or it might be interpreted to apply to Europeans 
and Indians both. In practice it wasdifficultto distinguish between 
an inhabitant of the country who was under the protections 
of the Company and one who was not. Again it\was not clear what 
law-English or Indian-the Judges were going to administer, In 
the hands of men, whollyi gnorant of Indian customs and usages, 
the English law was to become an instrument of injustice to the 


people.* 
Mr. Davies rightly observes : 


"The only law that the four sclected barristers knew was 
the English law, and all of them were equally ignorant 
of Indian conditions. The way was thus cleanty pre- 
pared for a conflict between the execution and the judi- 
cial branches of the new Government,” 


The Supreme Court was empowered to take cognisance of 
all cases. ‘his was again vague. It was not clear whether the 
Company's servants engaged In the callectian of the revenue 
were exempted from the jurisdiction of this Court. The Council 
and the Court differed on this question and soon embarked upon 
a most undignified controversy. The people sufferech much and 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s remarks are well worth quoting : 


“With a prolix and costly procedure, with strange wunintel- 
ligible powers resembling the attributes of some mys- 
terious divinity, the Supreme Court was soon regarded 
by the natives as an engine of outlandish oppression 
rather than as a bulwark against executive tyranny.’ 


The Company's servants were forbidden to engage in trade 
but the Directors had never realised the necessity of increasing 
their salaries. It was not possible to prevent them from cking 


1. Sir Courtney Ilbert describes the English law which the 
Judges were going to administer in these words:— ; 
“the unregenerate English law, insular, technical, formless, 
tempered in its application to English circumstances by 
the quibbles of Judges and the obstinacy of juries, cap- 
able of being an instrument of the most monstrous 
injustice when administered in an atmosphere different 
from that in which it had been administered.” 


2. Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 141. 
3. The Rise and Expansion of British Dominion in Indian, p. 
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out their slender incomes in other ways so long as their salaries 
were wretchedly low. 


The Act provoked much hostile comment at the time when 
it was passed. Leaving aside the remarks of partisans, there is 
one conclusion which cannot be resisted. It was based on a 
complete ignorance of Indian coiclitions and no person of Indian 
expericnce except Clive was consulted in drafting it, ‘The Minis- 
lers liad no knowledge of the country or of its needs and the 
suggestion isnot wholly unfounded that they were more anxious 
to have a share in the patronage of India thanto establish a sound 
and workable administration. The principal target of attack 
was the Company and they had not the Icast hesitation in curtail- 
ing or usurping its rights. Sir James Stephen says that the 
drafters of the Act did not wish to face the problem with which 
they had io deal, This is mot quite correct. The Act brought 
about a chamgein the personnel of the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil by which the actions of the Company’s servants were to be 
judged. Secondly, it attempted to introduce regular principles 
of law and justice in India, although they were not in consonance 
with the genius of her people, and to reform the Company's 
services, Thirdly, it appointed an experienced person as Gover- 
nor-General of India who had sicered the ship of State past all 
rocks and shoals and laid solidly the foundations of the British 
Empire in India, [t may not be flattering to our pride to 
state these facts but the sucerss of Hastings and his contem- 
porarics isthe measure of the political incapacity of our own 
countrymen of the eighteenth century. 


Though some critics will strongly differ, it may be said that 
the Act was on the whole an honest attempt to deal with a diffi- 
cult problem, It was the first attempt to bring the Company 
under the control of the British Parliament and to establish an 
efficient acministration, 


The members of the first Council werenamed in the Act itself. 
They were, Major Gencral Clavering, Barwell, Colonel Monson 
and Mr, Philip Francis. Barwell was already in Calcutta and the 
ether three had come from Banger neral Clavering was 
made also the Commander-in-Chief of the forces and senior 
member of the Council with the right of succession to the post of 
Governor-General in case of vacancy. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court were Sir Robert Chambers; John Hyde and Stephen 
Lemaistre as puisne Judges and Sir Elijah Impey, who wasa 
school fellow of Hastings, was appointed Chief Justice. 


The new Councillors reached Calcutta on 19th October, 1774, 
the Judges having arrived two days earlicr. The new constitution 
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espionage of the worst kind and began to lend a willing car to all 
kinds of charges against him. Not only were his public acis 
condemned but his personal character was also impugned. All 
persons with grievances, real or imaginary, were easily gran- 
ted interview allowed to unfold their tale of rapacity, oppres- 
sioa ancl intrigue, 

Francis who dipped his pen in gall, wrote bitterly to the 
Directors ancl told them that the Governor-General lad always 
acted contrary to. their orders and nothing short of his recall 
would save thu: situation in Inclia, 

Tt is interesting to read Hastings’ account of the work of the 
majority which troubled him so much, Ina letter ta Sulivan in 
L776 he wrote ; 


“The present government has proceeded on principles dia- 
metrically opposite to mine, 

First they have broken all the arrangements which I made 
inthe Nawali’s family in 1772; replaced Mahomed 
Reza Khan; restored thie office of Naib Suba; dismissed 
the Begum from her office............publicly proclaimed 
the Nawab's sovereignty, Uiey have made their power 
incentrolled, and contrived to preclude iis operations 
fram public view, by the pretended independency gran- 
ted to Mahomed Reza Khan. 


Secondly, they have abolished, or rendered of no effect, 
all the courts of justice, and avowed their intentions of 
restoring tle col lectorships. 


Thirdly, they complain against me for overcharging the 
revenue. 

Fourthly, they have branded the suspension of the King’s tri- 
bute with the appellation of violation of public faith; 
they have called the ccssion of Kara the sale of other's 
property sthey have called the subsidy which I had 

xed with the Vizier at 2,10,000 rupees and which they 
had augmented to 2,60,000 rupees and the stipulation 
for the Rohilla war, the mercenary prostitution of the 
company’s arms for hire.,.......... 


The Nawahb’s finances and resources are totally exhausted. 
His troops are disaffected toa man. They have been 
permitted to oppose his authority in instances of the 
inost criminal clisobeclience, and the only severity which 
has been ever exercised towards them was in the mas- 
sacre of 20,000 of his sepoys (at least Bristow computes 
the loss at that amount) mutinied for their pay.” 


1. Gleig, IT, p, 30. 
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Trial of Nand Kumar 


fhe Councillors had created an atmosphere in which any 
charge could be preferred against the Governor-General, Francis 
who had allowed lis suspivions to turn into canvictions afforded 
every ehenuragement to compliinanis. The most important of 
them was Maharaja Naud Kumar, a Bengali Brahman of high 
rink now nearly 70 ycurs ofage who was formerly employed in 
the household of Mir Jafar at Murshidabad, The relations be- 
ween him aud Hastings were strained. Both hated cach other, 
Nand Kumar felt much mortihed by Mahomed Reza 
Khan's trial and resented the treatment meted out to him 
by Hastings, Mahomed Reza was discharged and the enquiry 
wis cropped hy Hastings, Shital) Roy was reinstated in office, 
He accused lcfore the Council the Governor—General of having 
wecepted a bribe of 34 lakhs from Munni Begam, the widow of 
Mir Jafar and Raja Gur Das, Nand Kumar's son, for securing to 
them the posts of Regent and Dewan respectively in the Nawab's 
houschold.  Wastings objected to the procedure and said 
that the Council could not sit in judgment on him and 
had no right to examine Nand Kumar at the Council Board. It 
would have been better to appoint a committee of enquiry to 
look into their charges but to permit Nand Kumar to arraign the 
Governor-General before the Council was certainly an infringe- 
mentof the dignity and character of the first member of the 
administration. When the majority insisted upon continuing the 
proceedings, Hastings dissolved the Council and this had to be 
donc more than once. Mahomed Reza Khan was also appro- 
ached and asked to make a charge against Hastings but he could 
say nothing more than that he had presented only a Persian Cat 
to the Governor-General, They paid.a visit to Nand Kumar at 
his house with great pomp and if Barwell is to be trusted the 
Raja never had such honours paidto him. In the eyes of the 
members who had elicited muchdamaging information from Nand 
Kumar withoul making a scrutiny into the discrepancies in his 
statements, the charge of bribe was fully made out and they 
called upon the Governor-General to pay back the sums he had 
received into the public treasury. Hastings refused to recognize 
the Council's right to impeach him in this manner and there can 
‘be no doubt about the constitutional impropriety of holding a 
trial of the President in such a manner, Hastings admitted that 


Ll, The first charge of bribery was brought by the Rani of Bur 
dwan but her complaints were directed against Graham- 
with whom Hastings made common cause for the purpose 
of defeating the Rani’s attempts. Nand Kumar was the 
first who made a direct attack wpon the Governor-General. 
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he had received 1} lakhs from Munni Begum to whom he paid a 
visitat Murshidabad as the customary ‘entertainment allowance’ 
which had been paid to the Governors inthe past. Clive and 
Verelst had been paid some allowance when they were governors, 
This was proved by entries in the book of public accounts kept 
at Murshidabad, Customary or not it was undoultedly excessive 
and inal] conscience unjustifiable especially when it is remcm- 
bered that the Nawab’s allowance had been cut down to 16 lakhs 
a year, Hastings was right in protesting against the high-lhanded- 
ness of his colleagues Int he cominitted a ‘tactical blunder’ in 
not adinitting the receipt of }4 lakhs, The reason why he did aot 
do so is obvious, 


As the reports of their proceedings became known to the 
public attacks on Hastings’ personal character and intugrity 
multiplied. New charges were brought against him and he was 
painted in vivid colours as a monster of iniquity. Small faults 
were magnified into grave offences and he found himscif ina 
state of torment. It was at this time that he was informed of a 
conspiracy between Nand Kumar, Francis, Fowller and Joseph, 
an Englishinan notin the Gompany’s service, fo bring a false 
charge against him. The matter reported was to the Chief Justice 
who ordered his trial on the charge of conspiracy but before this 
was done Nand Kumar was caught in a trap which his enemics 
had laid for him. 


A certain Mohan Prasad had six years before brought against 
Nand Kumara civil suit for fraud in the Mayor's. Court but 
having failed there, he went to the Supreme Court and prosccut- 
ed him for forgery in a will’ He was committed to prison 
and ordered to take his trial, The Judges found him guilty and 
he was hanged on Sth August, 1775, evidence against lim 
was'so meagre that even a prima facie clase could not be.cstal- 
lished, But itis said the Judges were greatly annoyed at the 
zeal of the prisoner's friends and the perjury of his witnesses, 
The trial was held with the help of a jury which consisted entirc- 
ly of Europeans. It lasted for seven days and the formalities of 
law were fully complied with. The accused was defended by 
Farrier, one of the ablest advocates of the Calcutta court. Before 
the execution of the sentence Nand Kumar prayed for mercy 
but his petition met with no response. The request for appeal 
to the King in Council was rejected on the ground that it con- 
tained no specific grounds. Then Farrier made a fresh petition 





1. Mohan Prasad was attorney to a banker Balak Das whose will 
Nand Kurnar had been found guilty of uttering knowing 
it to be forged. This will had been made four years- before. 
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praying for respite Dut only one jury-man agreed to sign it. 
ndeterred by failure he requested the members of the Cowncil 
to entlorse his petition but CGlavering and Monsou refused to 
interfere on Lhe ground that it had no relation whatever to the 
public concerns of the country’, A piteous appeal imade to 
Francis previously produced no effect aud he did nothing to save 
Ue life of the man who he Jind instigated so much, Perhaps 
mane Anglo-Indian writers suggest Francis [elt thar Nand 
Kumar dead would be more welul for his purposes than Naud 
Koonar alive. Before the execution of sentence Nand Kumar 
prayed for mercy Int his petition met with no response. 


This was removed [rom the path of Hastings one of his most 
lonnidable cnemics whose intrigues threatened to blight dis 
carecr in India, He heaved a sigh of relief when the trial was 
over and wrote to his agents in London “the old gentleman was 
in gaol and in a fairway to be hanged”. The Chief Justice also 
feared that hid motives inight be impugned and three days after 
he wrote to Alexander Elliot that he was apprehensive tle majo- 
rity of this Council will endeavour to assign undue motives for 
the late execution... I would by no means leave my attachment 
lo Hastings if he be deeried or extenuated. It was founded on 
friendship for a school fellow and lias been confirmed by 
opinion of Lie man! 


The death of a Brahmin of high rank caused consternation 
among the people. ‘Thousands rushed to the Ganges to have 
a dip in the sacred water to wash away the pollution caused 
PY witnessing the murder and prayed for the welfare of his soul, 
The execution had a calrning cffect on accusers and informers and 
even the hostile majority of the Council was sobered down by 
the suddencss of the blow. 

The execution of Nand Kumar like the Rohilla war formed 
ome of the articles of impeachment against Hastings. Burke thund- 
ered in fury against him and charged him with the murder ofa 
pious Brahman. He was in close touch with Francis who sup- 
plicd him information about Hastings’ conduct and policy. 

Speaking on Fox’s India Bill he said: 

The Rajah Nuncomar was, by an insult on everything 
which India holds respectable and sacred, hangect in 
the face ofall his nation, by the Judges you sent to 
protect that people, hanged for a pretended crime, upon 
an ex post facto Act of Parliament, in the midst of his 
evidence against Mr. Hastings, ‘The accuser they said 


1, Davies, Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 177 
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bel d. The culprit, without acquittal or enquiry 
triumphs on the ground of that murder—a murder not 
of Noncomar only, but of all living testimony, and 
even of evidence yet unborn, From that time not a 
complaint has been heard from the Natives against 
their Governors. All the pricvanecs of India have 
found a complete remedy.” 


Mill and Macaulay among historians accepted Burke's charge 
andthe latter went so far as to assert that ‘None Lut idiots or 
biographers will doubt that Hastings and Impey had colluded to 
bring about the judicia) murder of Nand Kumar’, It was belic- 
vel by many that ostensibly Nand Kumar was hanged for forgery 
but in reality because hte had the audacity to accuse the Governor- 
General of grave offences. There are three questions that arise out 
ofthe trial. First, was Nand Kumar guilty? Second, was the 
trial fairly conducted ? Third, did Hastings collude with Impey 
to bring about his murder by a legal process? The answer 
given by a number of modern Anglo-Indian critics is extremely in 
favour of Flastings. 


Forrest regards Hastings’ prosecution of Nand Kumar for 
couspiracy as an act of legitimate self-defence and says that there 
was possibility for his death rested not on Hastings but on the 
three members of Council (Adm. [40-141). Vincent Smith who is 
strongly biassed in favour of Hastings writes: 


There is not the slightest foundation for Macaulay's denuncia- 
tions of the couduct of cither Hastings or Impcy in connection 
with the execution of Nand Kumar, The critics of Warren 
Tastings may make out acase against him in regard to the 
Rohilla war, Raja Chet Singh, or the Begams of Oudh. ‘The 
facts of all those cases admit of divergence of opinion eg 
his action, but mobody who has really understood the Nan 
Kumar affair can believe it possible that a judicial murder was 
committed. The procedure was regular, legal, and deliberate, 
and the actual trial by jury was more laborious, and exhausting, 
probably, than that of any other case on record. 


Modern research regards the story of the judicial murder as 
aayth. Sir James Stephen in his ‘The Story of Nuncomar and 
the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey" which is a wholly one- 
sided staternent of the case defends Warren Hastings’ conduct and 
holds Nand Kumar to have been justly and fairly tried and 
punished. Mr. Davies, arecent defender of Warren Hastings, 
expresses a similar view (176-79). Ina style hardly suited to the 
dispassionate examination of a controversial question he writes; 


1. Oxford History p. 527. 
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The idea of Hastings, desperate because his carcer and 
reputation were about to : ruined, trying to destroy his enemy 
and accuser before he was destroyed by him, framing the prose- 
cution o1 8 capital charge, and persuading his old school friend 
to save him by sending Nand Kumar to the gallows—Whiat is this 
but the verystuwl of great drama? How alluring it is! How 
irresistible to the lovers of the stage ? How artistically satis- 
Fying 72 


A more balanced view is expressed by Mr, Roberts whose re- 
scarclies deserve to be treated with respect. He regards the charge 
of judicial murder as baseless but frankly states that the trial was 
not conducted with absolute fairness and it was unfortunate that 
the judges themselves cross-examined, and that somewhat severely, 
the prisoner's witnesses, on the alleged ground that counsel 
for the prosecution was incompetent. He goesto add that the 
judicial murder may be fictitious lut there was ‘certainly some- 
thing equivalent to a miscarriage of justice’, The judges acted 
wrongly in applying the English Law to Nand Kumar's case and 
as even Sir James Siephen admits fine or imprisonment would 
have been the appropriate penalty One mere extract will show 
Mr. Roberts’ fairmindedness, 


Ite is very doubtfal whether the Supreme Court had any 
jurisdiction over natives, and there is practically no doulst at all 
(though the point has been contested) that the English law mak- 
ing forgery a capital crime was not operated in India till 4 
years after Nand Kumar’s alleged forgery had been committed. 
Apart from all this, the Supreme Court authority to reprieve 
and. suspend the execution of any capital sentence whenever there 
shall appeer in their judgment a proper occasion for mercy.* 


Mr, Roberts finds it difficult to understand why the majority 
of the Council did not try to save Nand Kumar. There was 
good reason why they should have petitioned the Court for his 
release, If Nand Kumar were hanged it will be difficult to 
investigate the charge against Hastings. According to Mr. 
Roberts the only thing that will explain their conduct is that 
they had come to regard the charges against Hastings as haseless 
and were glad to be rid of Nand Kumar. The reader who has 





i. Davies, Administration p. 179. 

On reading Mr. Davics’s Defence of Hastings onc [eels con- 
vinced of the necessity of the warning which Macaulay 
gives to idiots and biographers. 

9, History of British India, p. 188. 
3. IJbid., pp. 188-89. 
12 
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followed the history of these events will form his own judgment 
about the character of Hastings as well as the members of the 
Council. Both had used Nand Kumar as their tool and such 
was their gratefulocss for the services rendered. Both lad shown 
their gratefulness by throwing him overboard 


Thompson and Garrett haye cxamined Nand Kumar’s case 
with more fervour and impartiality than other Anglo-Indian 
writers. They have expressed the view that the trial was ot 
so impartial as Stephen and Vincent Smith assert, nor was the 
British jury the best to hear syecli a case, “Vhe opplication of the 
English law was bad enough and it was clearly unfair becuse 
Nand Kumar's alleged guiltwent back to a period four years 
before the establishinent of the Supreme Court?) The learned 
authors write: 


i sa, was certainly a pitiful ene for the men who, when 

the English were suppliants and merchants deserving 
precious little respect for cither character or courage, 
was a great officer in the land, and who had been in so 
Inany prime affairs of State during twenty yenrs."* 


Another Anglo-Indian writer of repute who has made a 
siinilar study of the whole question is Sir William Beveridge. 
His well known book ‘*The trial of Mahwraja Nand Kumar’ was 
written asa reply to Sir James Stephen's work on the same sub- 
ject which has Thies mentioned before. His conclusions are 
entirely different. They may be bricfly stated as follows; 

The charge of forgery was not established and the real 
prosccutor of Nuncomar was Hastings. Kamaluddin, the 
pepe witiess in the case, was clascly connected with 
astings’ Banya Kamia Babu, ‘Che trial was conducted 
unfairly and the Chief Justice’s behaviour was bad 
throughout. There is Farrier’s acenunt to show that 
from the very beginning the judges had made wp their 
minds that the defence was false. The British jury 
‘which tried the case was incompetent and Impey 
hanged Nand Kumar from corrupt motives. This is 
sum and substance of Beveridge's learned thesis 


|. “Morisonand Francis did nothing, a baseness deeper than 
that which Hastings showed when his private ‘secrctary 
interfered against a reprieve,” 
Thompson and Garrett, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule 
in India, pp. 138-59, 
2, Thompson and Garrett, p. 138, 
3, dbid., p. 138. 
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which runs into three hundred and thirty-seven pages 
cranmmed with information on every conceivable aspect 
af the case. 


There ino doulyt that much bias has been imported into 
the cliscusston of this question by Anglo-Indian writers, Some 
we apologises of Hastings, others are mere critics; of his mature 
all policy and move rewonable in their outbreak. An impartial 
study, however, of the whole question leads toa this conclusion. 
The prosecution (ailed to prove that Nand Kumar was guilty of 
forgery. Even Sir James Stephen nclmita that thi-ease againat 
him was a weak one and the uvidence was hardly sufficient to 
establish a prima feeie case, That the defence was false docs tat 
prove the guiltol the acensed. The principal witness for the 
prosecution Kamaluldin was a man st weunthless character wir, 
according to Sir James Stephen, ‘considered falsehood os fair 
play’, [lastings was. interested] in the prosecution. The coin- 
cidence between Nand Kurnar's accusation against Hastings and 
his arrest for forgery is nol merely a matter of chance. It is on 
record that Farricr’s (Nand Eumar’s Counsel) attempts to obtain 
a reprieve for Nand Kumar were foiled by Hastings’ servants. 
According tothe Sair-ul-Mutakharin it was the impression of 
comtemporarics thut Nand Kumar perished for having accused 
the Governor-General. Genesul Clavering wrote on the 15th 
September, 1775: 


OC eeeseceseeeettttl after the death of Nand Kumar, the Gover- 
norwe believe iswell assured and that no man who 
regards his own safety will venture to stand forth as 
his accuser.”’ 


The charges against Hastings were still under examination and 
the best way to stifle enquiry was to create trouble for Nand 
Kumar. The forgery (if committed at all) was committed several 
years ago and during the interval Hastings had used Nand Kumar 
as his tool for iis own purposes.) That the prosecution was 
launched after Nand Kumar had arraigned the Governor-General 
is significant, 


The trial began in June and the judges: must have been in- 
convenieneed by the tropical heat but it cannot be said that the 
trial was conducted fairly, Impey’s manner was bad; Hyde and 
Le Maistre (lwo other judges) treated the defence witnesses very 





1. Hastings was accused in March;the conspiracy charge against 
Nand. Kumar was brought in April and on the 6th May, 
Nand Kumar was arrested on a charge of forgery. The 
interval was very short and when we remember that Mohan 
Prasad was intouch with Hastings it secms reasonable to 
believe that the two were connected. 
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roughly and even Farrier:was hampered in his advocacy of the 
cause of his client. He was not allowed to address the jury. The 
judge’s questions to the wilnesses were of ‘an inquisitional charac- 
ter' and Farrier stated before the House of Commons that they 
were influenced by the perjury of the defence witnesses. uapeyt 
charge to the jury was unfair. The jurors were not men ofsu 
tance and there was not one Indian among them. Nand Kumar's 
request to be tried by a jury of his peers was refused. eon, 
contemporarics had no doubt that he had countenaneed the 
prosecution of Nand Kumarand some of them asked lnm to 
ae precautions for his safety, Macpherson wrote to him from 
Madras: 


“Do not employ any black; let your fair female (Mrs. Imhoff) 
friend oversee everything you cat.” 


Hastings feared danger and took precautions to guard his 
person. 


Impey and his colleagues tried Nand Kumar according to 
English Law which was wholly unjust. It is difficult to follow 
the reasoning which Impey employed to prove that the English 
Law applied to Calcutta, It is true, forgery was a capital offence 
in England but in India it was a mere malidenneehat There was 
only one case of an Indian sentenced to death for forgery (1765) 
but he was not hanged and the sentence was condemned. The 
judges knew nothing about Indian customs and usages and their 
action justified Hastings’ forebodings about applying an exotic 
law to India, Probably Impey was convinced of Nand Kumar's 
guilt but his fault consists in the haste, partiality and prejudice 
with which he tried the case, 


He forgot that Clive had committed forgery but Parliament 
had passed a resolution eulogising his services to the country, 
Martin's words may be noted: 


The offence which had not barred an Englishman's path to 
& peerage was now to doom a Hindu to the gallows”. 


Impey was not.an impartial judge. Lord Cornwallis wrote 
in 1786 two years after he left toate that he might not be sent 
again and al) sections of the population endorsed his view. Again 
in 1783 he observed that he was sorry for Hastings, but that 
if they wanted somebody to hang, they might ‘tuck up’ Sir 

Elijah Impey without giving anybody the smallest concern.? 


l. :The Indian Empire, ITI, p. 334. 
2. Impey’s character did not inspire confidence. He had a 
passion for money and it is said he procured contracts in 
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Such is independent testimony about the Chief Justice who 
is credited with a high sense of judicial fairness and integrity. 


There is reason tothink that the judge did not act from 
corrupt motives but it is true that Hastings heaved a sigh of 
relicfat the fall of his detested enemy. He wrote to one of his, 
friends that his honour, life and position had been saved. Al- 
though some writers lave interpreted these words ina different 
sense, it is clear that they referred to Nand Kumar's case. Just be- 
fore this Hastings had writtento his agents in London giving them 
discretionary power to tender his resignation which was cancelled 
later. ‘The death of Nand Kumar proved favourable to Hastings. 
Had he not been guilty ofthe charges brought by Nand Kumar, 
he would have categorically denied them but he didnot do so, 
Again, if he really cared toclear his conduct, he would have 
exerted his influence with Mohan Prasad, with whom he was-in 
touch, to suspend the prosecution for forgery until the charges 
against him had been fully investigated. It was clearly the duty 
of first man in the administration to rebut the charges’ brought 
against him. 


The quarre! with Council continued. The majority now 
tricel ta undo the work of Hastings. They removed Munni Begam 
from the post of guardian and appointed Raja Gur Das in her 
place. Mohomed Reza Khan was restored to favour again and 
was placed in charge of criminal justice. The majority spent all 
their time in condemning Hastings and the administration came 
to a standstill, The machinery provided to maintain law and 
order became weak and crime increased, Not satisfied with set- 
ting at naught Hastings’ authority they entered into a quarrel 
with the Supreme Court of which an account will be given later. 
Owing to the high-handedness of the majority, the cond¢lition of 
Oudh grew from bad to worse, and Hastings’ prophesies about 
the treaty of Faizabad were fully proved. In September, 1776, 
Monson died and this cntitied him to make an effective wie of. 
his casting vote. While affairs were in this condition, the resig- 
nation of Hastings causecda difficult situation. Exasperated by 
the persistent opposition of his colleagues he had tendered his 
resignation which was accepted and the Directors appointed Mr. 





the name of his cousin Fraser who was a member of his 
houschold. Such was the prevalent view in Calcutta at 
the time. Impey was known by the name of Justice 
Pulbandi (the keeping of bridges and embankments in dis- 
pair). Hicky’s Gazette published a number of satires on 
Sir Elijah Impey giving publicity to his shady transactions. 
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Wheeler to take the place of Clavering who had in the meantime 
become Governor-General, Hastings atonce withdrew his resig- 
nation and expressed his determination to remain in ius position, 
and sent orders to the officers of the Company's forecs not to olsy 
the General's orders. Hastings and Barwell passed a resolution 
that by usurping the place of the Governor-General Clavering 
had vacated his seat as member and his post of Commanider-in- 
Chief. The matter was referred to the judges who declared that 
he had not resigned and that Hastings continued to le Governor- 
General, Clavering was greatly disappointed and after sometime 
he died in September, 1777. Wheeler avrived in December and 
Hastings mentioned his predominance inthe Council, Sir Eyre 
Gook who was appointed in Clavering’s place dic not support 
Francis and Hastings too found him difficult to manage. lFrancis 
found himselfin a minority and was powerless to do mischief. He 
had done his best to rouse public opinion in England against 
Hastings and sent reports of the Company's misgovernment to 
the Directors. Meanwhile the frst Maratha war broke out an: 
Wheeler and Francis opposed the plans of the Governor-General. 
He could not afford tositidle and gave up the prosceution of 
the war, Atlast his patience was exhausted and he challenged 
Francis to a ducl in which the latter was wounded by his adver- 
sary. It wasinost wuridignified for the Governor-General of Bri- 
tish territories in India to settle his dispute by having re- 
course to a ducl but perhaps he had no option, 


Francis’: Indian career was over and beaten, ballled and 
erest-fallen he sailed for England in Deeember, 1780, Carrying 
rage and bitterness in his heart and determined to revenge ott 
the man who hid frustrated all his ambitions and Iblasted his 
hopes. Hence forward the activity of these guards grew less and 
Hastings was not much troubled by his colleagues 


In England Francis fomented much ill-fceling against Hast- 
ings but his inveterate hostility towards the Governor-General 
prevented him from realising the great wish of his life. All his 
attempts to obtain the Governor-Generalship of India failed. 
When Lord Cornwallis dicd, he tried to get it but the miristers 
could not be persuaded to grant his wish. As Lord Drougham 
rightly said they could no more have obtained the East India 
Company's consent to the appointment of Francis than they could 
huve transported the Himalaya mountains to the Beaconhall 
Street. It isa pity that a man of such ability should have wasted 
himself in a futile opposition. He never recovered from his dis- 
appointment and bitterness evenin his retirement, The last 
public act of his life relating to India was onthe 25th March, 
1807-when he asked a few questions about the Vellore mutmy. 
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Supreme Court and Council 


Tt has heen said before that the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was not clearly defined, It was supposed to extend over 
Fort William and subordinate factors snd the servants of tlie 
Company and her servants. These words were ambiguous and 
led 0 a keriouk dispute between the Court and Council, The 
judges clanned (o liar complaints against the acts of the Exe- 
cutive amd its officers and cared nothing for any rules and 
repuletions which the Counetl might make, As Alfred Lyall 
very pertinently observes, the capital question of sovereignty stood 
open tobe explained thorretically according to the interests or 
contention at either side.’ The Company held their lands. 
by grauty from the Mughal aud vested with the Indian princes, 
wad therefore cid aot want in all matters to submit to the 
iuthoarity of the Supreme Court. ‘he judges felt that they were 
appointed by the Crown and therefore they thought that their 
jurisdiction extended wherever the Company's sway was exercis- 
ed, ‘They refused to recognize the sovereignty of the Nawab 
nnd claimed to deal with all caies of Beitish subjects. The Coun- 
cil declared that the Court had no jurisdiction over the Jand- 
owners of Bengal, who were in reality the subjects of the Nawab, 
The term British subject was not clearly defined; it might mean 
only Europeans or the entire people of Bengal or only those who 
lived in Caleutta. ‘The crux of the matter, however, was whether 
the Gourt had any jurisdiction over the Zamindars, the revenue, 
and the jrdicial officers of the Company. Hastings held that 
itwas moustrous to subject Indians to English Jaw and procedure 
and himscif granted bail to the Raja of Vishnupur who had been 
conlined to prison for some default in payment of revenue. Mill 
hasdealt withthe subject at length in his history. Hesays that juris- 
diction regarding revenue matters had only been exercised in 
India by the authority that was entrusted with the collection of 
revenuc. The Provincial Counetls and the Courts called Dewani 
Adalat examined this jurisdiction. The process was simple and 
sited to the habits and sentiments of the people. The Supreme 
Court began to interfere in the proceedings and defaulters were 
led to think that if they sought the protection of the Supreme Court 
they would be easily let off. This rendered all action by revenue 
judges nugatory. Whenever any coercive process was employed 
agaist a defhulter, he was bailed out by the Supreme Court. The 
result of this was that the collection of revenue became difficult 
and men who did not want to pay sought redresi in the Supreme 
Court. In 1766 Hastings tried to find a solution of the difficulty 
by suggesting the amalgamation of the Supreme Court and the 
Sadar Dewani Adalat. Butthe majority did not agree with him 
and the plan waa abandoned. The. differences betwecn the Court 





|. Davies, Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 190. 
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and the Council were aggravated by the attitude which they 
adopted towards the important cases that came up for decision. 


THE PATNA CASE (1779) 


Towards the close of 1776 Shahbaz Khan, a rich Muham- 
medan in Bihar died leaving a large fortune but no legal heir. 
His widow Nadira Begum claimed the property by virtue of a 
will and deed of gift. But the nephew of the deceased Bahadur 
put forward his claim as the adopted son of his unele. ‘The 
Qazis and Mufties deputed Ivy the Council to ascertain the facts 
reported that the will and deed were forgeries and recommended 
a division of the property into four parts, three of which were to 
be given to Bahadur, Baz and oncto the widow who was not satisfied 
with the decision. She appealed to the Supreme Court and the 
appeal was admitted on the ground that the nephew wasa 
farmer of revenue and therefore subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court. The judges awarded the widow 3 lakhs as damages and 
the Qazts and Mufties of the Provincial Council were censured. 
The question of real importance was whether a member of re- 
venue courts was subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The judgment caused a panic in Behar and nearly 39 farmers of 
revenue offered to resign on the ground that they would not be 
ableto collect the revenue if they were harassed by ryo and 
Zamindars by carrying their complaints to the Supreme Court. 


The Cossijurah Case 


Kashinath Babu, a resident of Calcutta tricd to recover a 
large sum of money he had lent to the Raja of Cossijura, He 
brought a suit in the Supreme Court and:as the Raja was a Zam- 
indar, the judges readily entertained it. The Council below the 
Supreme Court had no jurisdiction over the Zamindars and sent 
word, to the Raja to pay no attention to the Court's process. The 
Raja did the same and when the Sheriff went with his officials 
to arrest him, he was driven. away. Thereupon the Supreme 
Court in great anger sent a force of sixty or seventy persons to 
arrest the Raja, The Council was equally prompt and despatch- 
eda force which encountered the Sheriff and rescued the Raja 
from him. 


Kashinath then brought an action for trespass against the 
members of the Council individually, At first they appeared in 
Court but later all of them except Barwick withdrew. e wrath 
ofthe judges fellon the Company’s attorney who was sent to 
prison where he died shortly afterwards. 


Such were the scandalous proceedings in which the Court 
andthe Council were engaged in to the utter detriment of the 
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interests of the Company.and the reputation and prestige of the 
British nation, 


The manner in which the Court dealt with the Company's 
servants, ruined the moral influcnce of the Executive and expos- 
ed the officers of Government to ‘continual persecutions by [itt- 
gants and irresponsible persons’ 


Hastings suggested to the Council that Impey should be 
made judge of the Sadar Dewani Adalat and by this measure he 
hoped to end the conflict between the Executive and the judici- 
ary. It was opposed in the Council but he carricd it by his cast- 
ing vote, To many ‘Impey’s acecptanee of this office scemed 
inconsistent with the independence of the Chief Justice and there 
is no doubt that (Impey exposed himself te a temptation to which 
no judges ought to expose himscll’, The plan was opportune but 
the Directors dic. not approve of it and the old practice was res- 
tored again in 1782, 


To pul anend to difficulties caused by conflict of jurisdic- 
tion an Act of Parliament was passed in 1781 by which it was 
laid down that the Governor-General and lis Council were not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court for any act done 
by them in their public capacity. All revenue matters were 
excluded from the purview of this Court. Noone was to be sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction in cases of inlveritance and succession on 
the ground that he was an cmployec ofthe Company. All cases 
in which Englishmen were parties were to be tried by it ; it 
was to exercise jurisdiction over the inhabitants of Oalcutta, 
Flindu and Muslim, but their respective laws were to be applied 
in all private civil suits. When one party was Hindu or Muslim, 
the law to be applied was that of the defendant. 


Thus were the evils of the Regulating Act of 1773 
remedied, 


Impey’s conduct was strongly criticised in England and 
in May, 1762; the House of Commons voted his recall! to ans- 
wer the charge of having accepted an office from the servants 
ofthe Company. On hig return he was impeached for several 
charges one of which was the execution of Nand Kumar and the 
acceptance of the judgeship of the Sadar Dewani Adalat. 


Impey left India in December, 1783 and reached London in 


June, 1784, but he did not resign from his high office until Nov- 
ember, 1787, Afew days after his impeachment he was removed, 
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CHAPTER X 
War and Reform 


The First Maratha Wax (1775 82) 


Ajfain at Pouw. ‘The news of the disaster of Panipat lrake 
the heart of the Pesliva Balaji Bajl Rao and he died in Jute, L761, 
He was suceecded by his son Madho Rao futas the latter wis 
quite youngand inexperienced, thealfairsof the Suute were munaged 
by lus uncle Raghuneth Rae, better known im history as 
Raghoba. ‘The nephew, who was aman of ability and charac- 
ter, soon asserted his independence and tried to shake off the 
yaks af his uncle. Ammoyced at thus, Raghoba und his Dewan 
Shekhar Ram Bapu resigned, this leaving the young prince to 
chonse: his own officers, Among those whom the Peshwa appoin- 
ted was Balaji, better known in history as Nana Phadnavis, so 
called because he licld the office of Phacinavis or Chief Accowun- 
tant. Raghoba [cht dissatisfied at the loss of power and lis anger 
was tiflamed further by his wife Anandi Bat who had a great 

ersonial dislike for the Peslowa’s mother Gopika Bai. ‘The jealusy 
xetween these two ladics served to embitter Ramwhoha’s [eclings 
still more and at the instigation of his wife he asked the Nizam 
to invade Poona, The Nizam responded to his ell and the 
Peshwa unable to cope with the enemy submitted to his anele 
and was put under restraint. In }763 the Nizam cspoused the 
canse OF Janoji Bhinsla of Berar and invaded Poona. The Peshwa 
indiiced Holkar and Gackwar to nsust his uncle, An engagement 
followed between the two enemies in which the Nizam was defea- 
ted. Cordial relations were restored between. the uncle and the 
nephew but they were soon disturbed by the intrigues of Anandi 
Bai, 


In 1764 Madho Rao ledan expedition against Hyder Ali 
of Mysore who was increasing the power of hie domains but he 
was obliged by the machinations of his uncle to make peace with 
him, Again two years later, the Peshwa marched against Hyder 
Ali who was attacked atthe same time by the Nizam and the 
English, Hyder Ali bribed the Mourathas to retire (1767) and 
persuaded the Nizam to go over to his side. ‘The Peshwa's growing 
influence alarmed the Bombay Council and they sent Moystyn 
m report onthe actual state of affairs at Poona, and to prevent 
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the Peshwa [rom cntering inte an alliance with the Nizam and the 
ruler of Mysore. 


The Marathns now ecrossecl into Hindustan and ravaged 
the Gompany up to the Doah, Muhaelji Sindhia had by now risen 
into promingace and along with Tukoji Rao Holkar he levied 
trilnite from the Rajputs and Jats. Gradually his power inercased 
considerably and in L771 he indueed Shah Alam the Muga! 
Exnporer to leave the protection of the Buylisl and goat Delhi 
cxeorted Iny a large Maratha army, 

Madho Rao had been sulfering from ill-health for sometime. 
Tle clisel after a prolonged ilies on Pith Noveuber, 1772 at 
Hhe age of 28, Tt has been truly said that his death produced fir 
are serious consequences Uni even the hattl: of edi ge He 
wis aon of noble character who always protected ihe weak 
igainst the strange and tried io cdo justice: to all. His anxiety to 
free himself from the tuchiwe of lis uncle wus due tu the face 
that he did not approve of the corruption in. Maratha politics. 
Grant Dull writes of him: 


“The root which invigorated the already seathed and wide - 
extending tree was cut off from the stem and the plains 
of Panipat were not more fatal to the Maratha Empire 
than the eavly death of this excellent prince. Although 
(lit military tilents of Madho Rao were very con- 
sitlutable, bis character ak a sovercign is mititled to 
much greater respect than that ofany of his predcces- 
sors (p. 352). 


Madho Rao was succeeded by his younger brother Narayan 
Rao, a weak man given to nlite of case ard pleasure 
with Sakhu Ram Bapu as minister and the Nana as the 
Chicf Accountant. But he was soon murdered and 
it is prohiable that his death was encompassed by 
Anandi Bai. Raghoba was duly invested with the 
Peshwaship but he did not find ita bed of roses, He 
was opposed by Sakha Ram Bapu and the Nana and 
the disconcerting announcement was soon made that . 
the Peshwa's widow Ganga Bai was with child. She 
was removed toa place of safety where, on [8th April, 
1774, 2 posthumous son was born and Raghoba’s hopes 
were destroyed by an unkind fate. The twelve leaders 


[. Tukoji Holkar wasa gencral of Malhar Rao Holkar who 
had died at Alampur, on May 20,1766. He was sueoced- 
ed by his saintly daughter-in-law Ahalya Bai. The linc 
aft Holkars was thus weakened and Sindiia berame the 
strongest Maratha chieftain. 
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known as the Bara Bhai banded themselves together to 
prevent Raghoba from ustirping the Peshwa's gaddi. 
A Council of Regency was formed to carry on the 
administration in the name of the child Peshwa, Ragho- 
ba received no support from Holkar and Sindhia on 
whom he had counted. He turned tothe Gaekwad 
and the English. In spite of Raghnba's opposition, the 
child was placed on the gaddiand it has heen right 
said that ‘froimthis time Raghunnth Rao (Ra fatna) 
becomes in fact a mere pawn in the complicated intri- 
guce and consequent struggles’ in which the Muratha 
lenders gradually played more and more for their own 
individial aggrancdisement and fyut little for the cause 
of the Maratha State, thus facilitating the ultimate 
supremacy of the English.’’? 


Raghunath Rao in this hour of his misfortune turned to the 
English for help. The Bombay Government had felt that and 
instructed their confrere and at Calcutta and Madras had far out- 
stripped them in the political race and they decided to negotiate 
with Raghoha for the cession of the islands of Salsette and Bas- 
sein, While matters were still under discussion, the Portugucse 
made efforts to recover Basscin which had been wrested from 
them by the Marathas in 1736. The Hosey Council had judged 
it necessary to take possession of Salsette ancl justified their action 
by saying that its capture by the Portuguese would have been of 
infinite prejudice to trade, revenue and interests of the Company 
in those parts: Raghoba was defeated by Wari Phadke and was 
in need of further help. He concluded an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance withthe English, At last the treaty of Surat was 
made between Raghoba and the English on 7th March, 1775, by 
which (1) the earlier treaties were confirmed; (2) the English 
were to help Raghoba with a force of 2,500 men; (3) and Salsectte 
and Bassein were to be ceded to them in perpetuity with a share 
of the revenue of the Baroach and Surat districts; (4) the English 
were to be consulted in making peace with Poona. Raghoba was 
asked to deposit six lakhs as security for his engagement. Desirous 
of quick action, the Bombay Government assembleda force under 
Colone] Keating who reached Surat in February, 1775, with ins- 
tructions to assist Raghoba against his opponents and give him 
every assistance that he needed. An engagement followed be- 
tween the allies of Raghoba and the forces sent by the Court of 
Regency on the 18th May, 1775, on the plainof Arras in which 
the Jatter was defeated. About the same time news came that 
Maratha flect was destroyed by the English and this greatly 


1. Ganbridge, History, V, p. 256. 
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disheartened the ministerial party at Poona. Raghoba’s cause 
stcmed to triumph for the moment but all arrangements were 
upset by the decision of the Supreme Council at Calcutta. 


Treaty of Purandhar, lst March, 1776 


When the Galeutta Council heard of the treaty of Surat, 
they disapproved of it and described it as ‘unscasonable, impo- 
litic, unjust and unauthorised’. In Hastings’ words it was un- 
. #easonable because it was made with Raghoba at a time when he 
had been totally abandoned by his former adherents. It was 
impolitic because it threw the whole burden of the wars on the 
Company without an adequate force and without financial re- 
sources and because it was undertaken without paying any heed 
to the general intercst of the Company in India, It was unjust 
because the Marathas had done no injury to the Enylish. 
Though Hastings was opposed to the treaty, he did not favour the 
idea of ordering the Bombay Government to withdraw its forces 
peremptorily and call offthe war for he knew the consequences 
of such hasty action. Francis supported him and the miajority 
of the Council agreed that the Government of Bombay heule 
be told that hostilitics must cease atonce. The Bombay Govern. 
ment obeyed and withdrew their troops who had won the battle 
of Arras but the President made a dignified protest and sent their 
agent to represent fully to the Government at Calcutta ‘the 
motives Jor all our proceeding’ but the Governor-General and 
his Council informed him of the step they had taken. They 
sent Colonel Upton ta enter into negotiations with the Poona 
Ministry and the treaty of Purandhar was signed on Ist March, 
1776. The Bombay Government's protests were unheeded. 
Nana Phadnavis on behalf of the Poona Government offered the 
same advantages as had been conferred upon the English by the 
treaty of Surat, By this treaty the alliance with Raghoba was 
given up; he was to he granted a pension of 3 lakhs per. annum 
ancl was not to be allowed to keep an army in his service. The 
English were to get Salsctte and a share of the revenues of Ba- 
roach and the mouth of the Narbada. The patriotic party at 
the Maratha Court, did not however favour the treaty, and new 
difficulties arose; The President of the Council at Bombay des- 
eribed the treaty as highly injurious to the interest and reputa- 
tion of the Company and held that it would be a serious breach 
of faith with Raghoba. Raghoba, exasperated by the dubious 
conduct of the English, resolved to carry on the war himself and 
sought the help of Mahadji Sindhia but in vain. Meanwhile 
despatches arrived from the Court of Directors expressing ap- 
proval of the treaty of Surat and ray “said the retention of 
Salsette which had been secured by the English, 
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The affairs at Poona assumed a more scrious aspect with 
the arrival of a French agent, the chevalicr de St. Lubin. He 
lind ccune co negotiate an alliance with the Marathas und Nana 
Phadnavis, his specific object being to sceure aw seaport near Bom- 
bay anda factory. The Nana treated him with great attention 
although he knew what the promises of the Mrench support 
meant. 


The Tuglish were already at war withthe Amo ican Colonies 
wom France wits about lo supportand this considerably increasect 
the anxiety of the English in India, ‘The Bombay Goverumente 
rightly feared the results of French iatrigue nnd remarked that a 
repetition of the scene of wars and intrigues formerly enacted an 
the coast of Coromandul, might end in ‘our total subversion’, 
They reiterated their view that Raghoba must be supported and 
they were helped by the dissensions that had broken out ar Poona 
between Sakha Ram Bapu, the aged minister, and his younger but 
more resolute and astute rival the Nana. The former asked the 
Bombay Government for hetp which was promised. “Che Bombay 
Government obtained the approval of the Calcutta Goverment 
only by the casting vote of Hastings. Francis and Wherler con- 
demned the action of the Bombay Government, while Hustings 
and Barwell justified its illyality on grounds of cuiergency. 
Alter a long and stormy debate the Jollowing reselutions were 
passed by the Supreme Council: 


[. That ihe President and Council of Bonihay are justified 
in helping Raghoba ut the request of the ministry at 
Poona. 


2. Thatasum often lakhs of rupecs be inmicdiaicly gran- 
ted to the Bombay Government for the prosecution of 
war. 


S$. That militury assistance be sent to the Presidency. 


Tt was decided toaend a force wonder Colonel Leslic and 
the President and Council at Bombay were authorised to carry 
on the war. 


The occasion was hardly ripe for a declaration of hostilitics. 
Mr. Davies remarks: 


“The prestige of cach of the three Presidencies could hardly 
have been at a lower echb. Bengal was still in the 
throes of faction, the progress of which had been 
watched with interest by the Court of every native State 
in India. Nor did they have to rely only on hearsay and 

lonage to obtain their information, Many times 
Hastings had occasion to remark on the leakage that 
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wade the most secret consultations of his Goveryment 
vormmmion kiowledge to every lorcgn agent in Calcutta, 
and he hae grounds for believing that the source of the 
leak was a member of the Council-none other than 
Mr, Irancis. Muactlras similarly riven with divisions and 
burdened with an exhausted treasury, was like a leaf 
that the first strong wind would blow from its branels. 
Nor, as Hastings surveyed the scene outside the borders 
ofthe Company's possessions, could he have desired 
greater comfort from what he at head there. Oudh, the 
woke ally, was dissolving inte anurehy with a vicious 
and incompetent ruler an exhausted treasury, a huge 
burden of debt to the Company, a mutinous army, and 
an incipiently rebellious Zamindari, it was as an ally 
more ofa liability than an asset.” 


From the west came ominous news thatthe Marathas were 
composing their divisions that had for a long period rendered them 
powerless to intervene effectively in the political arena. As prof 
of this they had already sent an expedition against Taider Ali. 
With the union of all the Maratha States and leaders, imme- 
diately there was created a most formidable military rival to the 
English, made more formidable by its posswssion of drilled and 
disciplined troops under the conimand of French officers. The 
same was truc of Haider Ali. In league with the French and 
expectantly awaiting from them strong re-inforecments of troops, 
officers and money, he lay perched above the mountains of the 
Western Ghats, commuading every pass jnto the defenecless plains 
of the Carnatic, like an eagle ready to swoop, In his head had 
already been hatched the old scheme of driving the English 
Into the sea, Antl what was still more disturbing, every packet 
from England brought news of reverses and failures in the war 
that was raging beyond the Atlantic! 


The English marched to Poona along with Raghoba with a 
view to installing him in the Peshwa's gaddi. Nana Phadnavis had 
fully prepared himself for the encounter and secured the lelp of 
Holkar and Sindhia. He had managed to prevent the Calcutta 
Government from sending reinforcements to the Deccan over land 
from Bengal. Whenthe English force reached Poona accompani- 
ed by Raghoba and his son fin January, 1779) it was. destroyed 
by the Marathas and its General, frightened by the superior num- 
ber of the enemy, advised retreat. Raghobs asked them not to 
retreat but his entreaties proved unavailing. They retreated to 
Wadgaon (J. 1779) village twenty-two miles north-west of Poona. 
The Mavathas who had kept themselves fully informed of their 
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movements attacked them continuously and forced them to Jay 
down arms. The Nana demanded surrender of Raghoba but he 
escaped to Sindhia’s camp. Through the latter's mediation the 
disgraceful convention of Wadgion was signed (January 17, 1779) 
by which (1) all territorial possessions attaincd by Bombay since 
1773 were to be restored; (2) the force coming from Bengal to 
be stepped; (3) and Sindhia was to obtain the share of the 
Haroach revenues; (4) and a sum of 41,000 rupees and two 
hostages were to be surrendered as a guarantee [or fulfilling the 
terms of the treaty. 


The convention of Wadgaon was. a heavy blow to the pres- 
tige of the English. Hastings wrote: ‘The terms of the treaty 
most made me gick with shame while] read them! He resolved 
towipe out the disgrace. It was a difficult task, for the air 
was thick with rumours ofa coalition between the Nizam, Hai- 
der and the Marathas and Hastings perceived clearly that if the 
British dominion was to survive in India, he must strike hard and 
with boldness, He atonce repudiated the convention, 


Leslie had wasted his time in Bundelkhand by involving him- 
self in the quarrels of the Indian chiefs, His acts were prompt- 
ly repudiated. Letters to this eect were issucd to princes. 


Goddard pushed on by rapid: marches passing through the 
Malwa country without receiving any assistance from Mudaji 
Bhosle who had promised to enter into alliance with Hastings. 
Goddard reached Surat traversing a distance of 300 miles in 20 
days, on the .6th of February. Sindhia who had mediated be- 
tween the English and the Nana at Wadgaon and was desirous of 
establishing hisown ascendency in Poona politics, was secretly 
fomenting hostilities against the Company. But he now saw 
that no useful purpose could be served by ‘Cppeciing Raghoba 
and therefore he allowed him to escape from his custody. Rag- 
hoba fled tothe English and Goddard granted him a pension of 
Re. 50,000 4 month. The English found that it was useless to back 
the claims ofa pretender who was so unpopular with his own 
people and they decided to give him up. With the disappear- 
ance of Raghoba from the pe are of practical polities the English 
came tothe front as one of the principal parties to the war, 
Goddard opened negotiations with the Nana but the latter, evi- 
dently strengthened by his alliance with Haider Ali and the 
Nizam, insisted on the surrender of Raghoba and the restoration 
of Salsette. 


Foiled in his efforts te make peace with the Nana, Goddard 
turned to the Gaekwar and entered intoa treaty with him (26th 
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January, 1780). The Gaekwar agreed to assist him with a force of 
3,000 horses and cede a portion of the revenues as soon as he was 
putin possession of Ahmedabad, Hastings had already made 
an alliance with the Rana of Gohad who was much troubled by 
the Marathas, 

Goddard marched to Ahmedabad and captured it by storm 
onthe [Sthe! February (1780) ax having crossed the Narbada. 
Sindhia and Holkar came to help the Peshwa but it is doubtful 
whether Sindlia was really sincere. 

But ominous clouds soon appeared on the horizon. Haider 
Ali had descended uponthe Carnatic and in co-operation with the 
Nizam was supporting the Maruthus. It was feared that they 
might receive help from the Freneh fleets on the west coast.In the 
midst of these danvers Hastings acted with great coolness and 
vigour. Tlastings’s diplomacy succeded in detaching the Raja of 
Berar from the coalition and a peace was separately mads with 
Sindhia, In the same year Popham captured the Fort of Gwalior, 
so far deemed impregnable in India, A treaty was made with 
Sindhia at Salbai in May, 1782. The terms of the treaty were,... 


I, Allthe territory conquered by the Company since the 
treaty of Purandhar should be restored to the Marathas together 
with three lakhs worth of revenue as Baroach. . 


2. The Gauckwad's possessions were restored to the condi- 
tion in which they were before the war (1775). 

§. The English agreed not to give help to Raghoba who 
was to be given a pension of Rs. 25,000 a month by. the Peshwa, 

4. Haider Ali was to retain all territory taken [rom ‘the. 
English and the Nawal of Arcot, 

5, The Peshwa and the English undertook to sce that their 
allies lived ac peace with one another. 

6. Salsette was retained by the English and the independ- 
ence of the. Gackwad was secured. | 


The final ratification of the treaty was delayed till the next 
year by the Nana who was still trying to get back Salsette and. 
secking Haider's help to enable him to avoid it. A il 

The treaty of Salbai is one of the important treaties in 
Indian history. It defined the relations between the. Marathas 
and the English and secured to the latter a ig a arcane J in- 
fluence in Indian politics, Tt made peace possible with the Mara- 
thas for 20 years and gradually led them on to the position of 
the Paramount Power in India. Mahadji Sindhia’s career was 
assured, So far he had acted in subordination to’ the Peshwa 
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but after the treaty of Salbai he rose into prominence and exer- 
cised a profound influence on the course of Indian history. The 
war had proved his great qualities asa leader and statesman of 
rare ability who put his country’s interests above everything clse 
and faced obloquy and opposition with patience and fortitude. 

Meanwhile in the south Sir Eyre Coote defeated Haider Ali 
at Porto Novo on July 1, 1781. Soon after he inflicted another 
defeat on him at Shollinghar. Haider Ali dicd of cancer in 
* December, 1782. ‘The stars were now favourable to the English. 
The war between England France had been cnded by the Treaty 
Of Versailles (1783), Tipucontinucd the fight but le had to 
face a terrible coalition As the odds were heavy against him he 
made peace in March, 1784. The treaty of Mangalare provided 
for mutual restitution of conquest, 

Revenue Reforms of Hasting 

The farming system had not worked well for the simple rea- 
son that the farmers had contracted Io pay a higher revenue than 
the districts could afford. Hastings proposed the appointment 
ofa commission inorder to ascertain peccienly the condition of 
the lands and also the grounds on which a new setelement could 
be made. It was hardly necessary for the evil results of the 
farming system stood on record “and that those who were unable 
to sec the drawbacks of such asysicm Wore scarcely competent 
to- make a new settlement”, What the farmers had dene in most 
cases was to offer high bids and then to abscond in the event of 
failure to fulfil the obligations. In adopting this policy Govern- 
ment acted very much like the foolish women whom the Apostle 
describes as always inquiring, but never Arriving ata knowledge 
of the truth, 

Hastings and Barwell submitted their proposal the gist of 
which was that the revenue to be paid by farmers should be set- 
tled on the basis of the actual collections during the three pre- 
ceding years with an allowance of 15 per cent, which will include 
the charges of collections and their profits. This asscsament was 
to remain in force during the life of the former with the provisa 
that Government will be quite free to sell the lands to another 
purchaser if he was found ‘deficient in his payments”, On the 
death of the purchaser the lands will devolve in his heir or heirs 
subject to revision of the assessment at the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment. It was further suggested that the large Zamindaris 
should be divided and the smaller one should be preserved on 
the ground that the large Zamindars were “generally oppressive 
and extravagant and employed their resources to thwart the . 
Govermment".. With regard to the management of the collection 
the Governor-General’s plan suggested the continuance of the 
Provincial Councils already established. 
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Francis put forward a counter-plan that the new settlement 
should be madeon the basis of the actual requirements of the 
Company, that the contribution of the districts shall be fixed 
lor ever and that the Zarnindars shall be declared owner of the 
soil. He pointed out that the lands were not the property of 
the East India Company, but of the Zamindurs and new claims 
of natives who uwed nothing to government but a fixed portion 
of the new produce. LHe went on to observe that the rights and 
Petperly ofthe natives were respected by Muhammedans but 
under the Company's Government ‘have neither been regarded. 
nor widerstand’. He deseribed the Zamindars as the landed 
gentry of Bengal who were crushed by the Company's govern- 
Inent Which was eager ‘to annihilate that rank of men, in whom 
the inheritance anid property of the lands of engal arc vested, 
in order Lo transfer te the ruling power the produce of their 
mtates, leaving nolhing to the owners but «a competent subsis- 
tence’. ‘The editor of the Fifth Report suggests that the object 
of Francis was to indict the Company's administration but it 
must be borne in mind that a similar plan was afterwards pro- 


posed by Lord Cornwallis and opposed by the Dircciors, 


In 1776 Colonel: Monson's death entitled the Governor- 
General to carry his measures in the Council. He suggested the 
appointment of a commission to make enquirics into the value 
of the lands and farmers’ account and to sceure to the rots the 
undisturbed possession of his land to guard him against military 
exactions. The Commissioner made the recommendations but no 
action was taken until 1781. On the! 7th August, | 780. was ou 
the famous duel letween Hastings and Francis and after the de- 
parture of the latter the following reforms were introduced; (1) A 
committee consisting of four covenanted servants of the Com- 
pany was formed subject to the authority of the Governor- 
General and the entire administration of revenue was entrusted 
to it. (2) The Provincial Councils were abolished and powers were 
transferred to the Committee of revenuc, (3) The collectors were 
restored and were to exercise jurisdiction in their respective dis- 
tricts under the direction of the Committee, (4) The office of 
the Superiniendent of the Khalsa records was abolished and its 
powers and functions were transferred to the Committee of reve- 
nue. (5) The Quanugoes were also re-appointed and their 
powers and functions were also restored. (6) The members of 
the Committee were to be paid a commission on the collections 
and the European members were bound by oath to accept no pre- 
sents or bribes of any kind. ‘Thus the revenue administration 
was centralised. All the amount collected was to be brought 
to the Presidency where it was to be managed and handled by 
the Committee, 
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have said a good deal to defend his policy and it is therefore 
necessary to state the whole history of the case in order to enable 
the reader to form an independent judgment. 


* The finances of the Company were drained by the Maratha 
war and the struggle with Haider Ali, and Hastings’ great need 
was to find money. He turned to Chet Singh, the Raja of 
Benares, who had succeeded his father Balwant Singh on the 
gaddi. Benares was held as a fief from the Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh and was transferred tao the Company by the Treaty of 
Faizabad in 1775, The Raja enjoyed the heredita right of the 
collection of revenuca, complete Civil and Criminal jurisdiction 
and the maintenance of order. Inreturn he patel to his suzerain, 
the Nawab Vizier, a fixed annual tribute amounting to 224 lakhs 
Macrana at the accession ofeach new ruler and special contrilu- 
tions of men and moncy in time of need. The Sanad pranted 
by the Gompany conferred upon Chet Sings the Zamindari, the 
Amini and Faujdari of the territories of Benares and stipulated 
to recieve the tribute which he used to pay to the Nawab Vizier. 
It was expressly [nid down that no further demand would be 
made, and the Raja was given the privilege of coining money 
and maintaining a considerable force for his protection, 


Presied hard for money, agi 3 at the instance of Sir Eyre 
Coote demanded of the Raja 5 lakhs of rupees in addition to 
his regular tribute of twenty-two lakhs anda half to meet the 
cost of two battalions of sepoys. The Council supported Hastings 
though Francis. suggested that the demand should be treated as 
‘entirely exceptional’, ‘The same demand was repeated in the 
following .two years and Chet Singh paid under protest. Hi: 
claimed exemption from all contributions over and above the 
stipulated tribute which he had been paying to the Vizier and 
in doing so he was perfectly within his rights. At this a force was 
sent into his Zamindari and he was required to pay Rs. 20,000 
to meet its cost. In 1780 besides paying his wusual subsidy 
the Raja was asked to furnish a cavalry force 2,000 strong but 
when he expressed his inability to comply with the demand 
it. was reduced to 1,000. He collected a force of 500 horse and 
500 infantry and informed Hastings that they were ready for the 
Company’s service. But the latter was deeply offended at what 
he regarded as the Raja's contumaciousness and decided to levy 
upon him a fine of 50 lakhs. He was led to do so by two conside- 
rations; he knew that the Raja had amassed a huge fortune; 
secondly, he considered him guilty of disaffection to his suzerain 
and therefore worthy of severe punishment. As he said himself 
he wanted to make him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a 
severe penalty Jor his adighieacs: and to draw from his 
guilt the means of relicf to the Company's distress, 
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When the demand for thesubsidy was made for the third time 
Chet Singh offered through a confidential agent a bribe of 2 lakhs 
to Hastings to obtain a remission of the subsidy. The latter 
accepted the money without consulting his Council, an act of 
serious constitutional impropriety, and applied ic to defray the 
expenses of Camac's expedition against Sindhia, Yet the original 
demand for 50 lakhs was repeated with a ruthlessness which shows 
Hastings as utterly devoid of even ‘ordinary [ecling and conside- 
ration’ and he threatened to employ military foree when the delay 
overtaxed his patience. Besides the norma! tribute the Raja was 
asked to pay a fine of 50 lakh: and to-furnish troops to assist In 
the wars of the Company. Such was the position in 1781, 
Mr. Davies makes an extraordinary statement that Hastings at 
this time feared a collaboration of the Marathas and Chet Singh 
and disaster to the Company's interests, There is no evidence 
to support such a view and Mr. Davies himsclf seems to be half 
convinced ofthe correctness of Flastings when he ascribes it to 
‘intuition’. 


In discussing this transaction there is another consideration 
which should be borne in mind, There was personal ill-fecling 
between Hastings and Chet Singh on account of a tactless message 
from the latter to General Clavering “to compliment him on his 
kupposed accession to the Government at the time of Hastings’ 
resignation.” This in Hastings’ opinion. was ‘indecent with 
respect to my office, unfustiflatde with regard to his situation, 
and, a proofol hix rooted disaffection to the English administra- 
tion. Before he left Caleutta to deal with the Raja, he determined 
to punish him for his offence and told Whecler, Member of the 
Council, of his intentions. . 


With an escort of no more than 500 men, Hastings left 
Calcutta to stamp out a ‘rebellious conspiracy’ up the Ganges. 
On August 12 Chet Singh received the Governor-Generalon the 
border of his State which Mr. Davies calls “Zemindary’ at Buxer 
and hegged forgiveness, The Governor-General received him 
coldly and refused to accept his turban, which he tried to place 
in his lap asa token of submission, He was. told that nothing 
could be done until he had reached Benares, Both travelled 
separately and when Hastings reached Benaras the Raja’s request 
for a second interview was refused, 


A detailed statement of the offence ofthe Raja was sent to 
him and animmediate aniwer was demanded, H» was inform- 
ed that the danger to which Colonel Gamac’s force: was exposed 
was due to the Raja’s delay in paying the subsidy of 1780. The 
Crovernor-General went on to say: 
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"Besides this,I required in the name of the Governor- 
General and Council by letter, and ordered Mr. Foroke 
to repeat the ir as in person, that you should 
furnish a body of horse to assist and act with the armies 
of the Company; and when Mr. Markham succeeded 
Mr. Foroke I gave him orders to repeat the demand, 
which he did accordingly with frequent and almost 
daily importunity, limiting the number to |,f00 and 
afterwards to 1,000, To this demand you returned 
evasive answer nor to this hour have you contributed a 
single horseman."! 


. Hastings charged the Raja with an attempt to cause disor- 
der in the Company's government and will the nusgevernimnent 
of his own territories. He wrote to him that the robberies anc 
murders were daily committed in the strect of Benaras to the 
great and public scandal of the English name’. These charges 
speak for themselves. The Raja's reply to Hastings was that he 
had obeyed his orders wi th the utmost promptness, As 
regards the furnishing of the cavalry foree the Raja added: 


“In compliance with your wishes I collected five hundred 
horses and a substitute from the remainder five Inimel- 
red Barkandazes of which I sent you information, and 
[ told Mr. Markham that they were ready to go to 
whatever place they should be sent. No answer, 
however, came from you in this head, and I remained 
astonithed at the cause of it. Repeatedly I asked Mr. 
Markham about an aniwer to my letter about the 
horse but he told me that he did not know the reason 
a no answer having beensent; I remained astonis- 

ed," 


The reply of .Chet Singh was regarded by the Governor- 
General as ‘not only unsatisfactory in substance but offensive in 
nye But he was for drastic action; le casily persuaded him- 
self : 

“The ban left him (Chet Singh) in the full exercise of 
powers which he had notoriously abused, and which it 
was to be apprehended he would employ for the most 
dangerous purposes, was totally inconsistent with the 
maxims of justice and prudence,” 


. Without further parley hé ordered the Resident to place the 
Raja under arrest in his own Capital and sent two companies of 
sepoys to. mount guard on his palace, This insane rashness 

]. Forrest, Administration of Warren Hastings, p. 199. 
Sceret Select Conimittee’s Proceedings, II], p, 782, 
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brought swift retribution. The Raja’s men found the indignity 
to which their chic! was subjected unbearable. 


A message to the Raja from Hastings that ‘every sepoy isa 
European, and every European is as the Company, ifa drop of 
theixy blood ig shed, yours shall answer for it’ had no effect and 
the entire force was massacred by the infuriated men of Chet 
Singh, In the confusion that ensued thi: Raja escaped with his 
family and treasure to Iris fortress at Latifgarh, leaving Benares 
in astate of turmetl and full of lis armed retainers. Another 
detachment under an English Olficer sent to quell the disturbance 
was fired upon from Use houses and destroyed. A fecling of con- 
stermalion spread throughout ute localityancd the whole population 
ol Benares broke out ian open insurrection. Hastings believed 
Chat the outbreak was due to the rebelliows intentions of Chet 
Singh butitis more probable, as even his defenders admit, 
hat itwas due to ‘spontancous combustion, arising from the 
anger of the Raja's followers at the indignity offered to their 
prince and the paucity of Governor-General’s escort’. Benares 
was like a prairic on fire and everywhere the greatest insecurity 

revailed. Hastings hastily fled to Chunar and was deprived of 
his baggage and cscort by the insurgents. He put himself 
in communication with his officers to collect forces while all torts 
of rumour spreatl creating a state of anxicry and confusion. It 
took three months ta calleet men and moncy to deal effectively 
with the Raja who had at his back and call a foree of 20,000 
devotedly loyal to him, He was defeated and the fortress of 
Bijaigarli in which he had deposited iis treasures was surrender- 
ed by his followers. 


Hastings retuned io Benares and gradually order was res- 
tored in the city. A gencral amnesty was proclaimed and all 
except Chet Singh, his brother andthose who had taken an active 
part inthe rebellion were B pestis A nephew of Chet Singh 
was placed on the gaddi and adequate arrangements were made 
for the duc administration of the territories entrusted to his care. 
The police and the magistracy of the city were placed under a 
Muslim Ali [brahim Khan for the Governor-General had no 
confidence in the Hindu inhabitants of the town, The measures 
which Hastings devised for the administration of the province 
were warmly approved by his colleagues, 


The treasure of the Raja was looted by British military 
officers. Major Pokham, the commander of the force, had to 
give way before their insatiable greed. Thus was the fair name 
of the Company besmirched and Frastings adventure, 80 ijl-advi- 
sed and thoughtless, resulted in aneedicss waste of human lives 
and money which the Company could ill-afford for a distant 
and uncertain prospect of adding 17 lakhs Lo her revenurs. 
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The Chet Singh affair was indecd a blot upon Hastings’ 
honmur and severely damaged his reputation. It formed one of 
the counts of impeachment against him. He was accused of 
violating the |erms of the treaty which bound him to respect the 
claims and dignity of the Raja and to demand from him nothing 
heyond the stipulated tribute. The Parliamentary orators head- 
ed by Burke deseribed the Raja as an independent Prince ancl 
questioned the yight of the Governor-General to imeult him in 
such an indecent manner. Modern research has shown that 
Flastings’s conduct was ‘vindictive and merciless’ and his 
actions ‘ cortainly precipitated the storm fram the cloud in whiel 
it had gathered”, In adjudging guilt a few questions arise which 
mst be clearly explained. 


1. Whether Chet Singh was an independent Raja or a mere 
Zamindar ? 


2. Whether the Company had not bound itself to levy no 
contribution upon him beyand his normal tribute of 224 lakhs ? 


$, Whether Chet Singh was in rebellion against the Com- 
pany f 
4, Whether the transactionwas moral or even politic ? 


The Raja was not anindependent Prince, itis truce, but on 
Hastings’ own admission he was more than aainere Zaminelar. 
Ifhe was nothing more thana Zamindar, then it was clearly 
wrong on the part of Hastings to demand moncy from him alone. 
He should have levied a tax or coutribution [rom all Zatmingdars 
who were dependent upon the Company or subject te its suzer- 
auuy. Butthis was not done. Hastings’ own statement that 
“there was m0 other person in Lhe situation of Chet Singh” shows 
that he did not consider lim as an ordinary Zaumindar and dis- 
tinguished him from others of the same clas, 


The second question does not admit of much controversy, 
The Sanad granted to the Raja by the Company expressly provid- 
ed that he was to pay only 224 lakhs annually and that no fur- 
ther demand would be made upon lim. The terms werr per- 
fectly clear and left no room for equivocation or doubt. 


“No demands shall be made upon him by the Hon'ble Gom- 
pany, of any kind, or on any pretence whatsoever, nor shall any 
person be allowed to interfere with his authority, or to disturb 
the peace of his country.” 

Though the Raja was not hound to pay anything beyond the 
stipulated tribute, yct he had not altogether refused to comply 
with the wishes of the Governor-General. He had paid though 
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under protest and expressed his willingness to [urnish 500 horse 
and 500 infantry, but the Governor-General who was eager to 
punish him paid no heed to his letter which has been referred 
to before. Nor did ithe Resident care to ascertain his wishes in 
tie mater. 


As regards the charge of relicllion against the Conipany there 
is tnt a shred of evidence to support it, The entire chain of 
circumstances relaled above gocs to show that the Raja never 
meditated vebellion against ibe Company nor did he intend to 
incur the displeasure af the Governor-General, Even when he 
inet him at Buxar he was apologetic and submissive hut the 
ane Proconsul persisted in his attempt to goad him into rebel- 
Hr 


THastings's conduct was impalitic in the highest degree. To 
arrest the Raja among his own subjects and in his capital wasa 
procecding which admits ofno justification, The responsibility 
for the insurrection rests wholly upon Hastings and though he 
acted with a remarkable presence of mind ina grave crisis, whieh 
might have cost his fife, it cannot besaid that his judgment 
Was sound or sire iain certain. The adventure yielded no 
money for the Raja's treasury contained only 23 lakhs which 
were plundered by the Company’s troops. The conduct of the 
officers was particularly reprehensible and out of the spoils of 
Mra. Hastings dona a set of dressing boxes “all beautifully 
inlaid with jewels", which were returned by her husband. The 
net result of the campaign was that the Company lost more than 
it gained. The revenue did not increase much and in later years 
when Lord Cornwallis sent Jonathan Duncan as Commissioner 
in 1788 to report on the condition of Benares he wrote that cul- 
tivation had much declined since Chet Singh’s defeat and flight, 
that in certain districts there was nothing but desolation as far 
as the eye could reach. 


On principle Hastings’ demand was wrong and the manner 
in which he coerced Chet Singh is extremely indefensible. To 
exact money from him by means of subterfuges and shifty devices 
and to press the demand even after the acceptance of a bribe 
albeit it was spent for the Company—and to humiliate him in the 
eyes of his own subjects, were acts which no honest historian can 
uphold, The Select Committee of ]783 stated the truth : 


‘The complication of cruclry and fraud in the transaction 
admits of few parallels. Mr. Hastings........,...-..dis- 
lays himself asa zealous servant of the Company, 
jountifully giving from his own fortune............from 
the gift of a man whom he treats with the utmost 
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severity, and whom he accuses in this particular of 
disaffection to the Company's cause and interests. 
With f 23,000 of the Raja's money in his pocket, he 
persecutes him ta his destruction."' 


The Begams of Oudh 


Having failed to get money frou Cliet Singh, Hastings turn- 
edito the Bepame of Oudh and hued himself! inte another 
sordicl transsuction which bronglit much oblaquy upon his lead 
and conmmiderably tarnisheel his reputation, While lie was stieyhut 
al Cliwiar awaiting reinforcements, (he Nawal Visier of Ouelli, 
Asafudowlah, came to confer with hin. He wwe the Company 
a crore anda halCof rupecs. He pleaded ater inahbilivy ta puy 
his debts and infirmed Hastings that it was impossible fur him 
to maintain the: Mnglish traeps cimployed in protecting his terri- 
tories, Oudh was an important State on the frontier of the Gone 
pany’s possessions and it was necessary Lhata way cut al’ the 
difficully must be found, The immediate problem was tn fined 
a sum big enough to cuable the Nawab Vixsier to pay the debts, 
Lhe Jate Nawal) Shujaudewlah had paceumulated a large trea 
sure amounting to twe crores aud after his death left extensive 
Jagirs which were all taken possession of after liv death by his 
widow and his mather (the mother and grandmother of the 
present Nawab respectively), Asafudowlah held that the treasure 
belonged to the State and that the debt due to the Company was 
first charge on it, He argued that his mother was entitled only 
to. 1/8th of the property alter the payment of the debts of lier 
husband and thet Ale’ pruntinotins had no claim to inheri« 
tance. Sujaudowlah’s widow called Bahu Berum refused to 
surrender treasure to her san, claiming it for herself on the 
strength of a will, which was never produced. The Nawab 
Vizicr was a weak Prince who could not muster courage to deprive 
his strong-willed and hot-tempered mother of the property which 
in his opinion belonged to the State., The ladies on one occa- 
sion gave 25 lakhs to the Nawal when he was in sore straits for 
money. In 1775 the Begam wrote to the Calevita Council 
complaining of the conduct of her son and requested Hastings 
to ask him to stop his importunate demands. Through the 
meditation of the British Resident an agreement was drawn up 
between the ladies and the Vizier by which an additional sum 
of 30 lakhs was paid to the Nawab and the Begams received a 
full acquittal for the rest of the treasure. Their Jagirs were 
secured to them without interference for life. Bristow, the English 
Resident, guaranteed the agreement on behalf of the Company 
andthe Calcutta Council gave it their sanction. It was expressly 
laid down that no further demand should be made upon the 
Begams, 
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Matters stuod at this stage when the Nawab visited Hastings 
at Chunar in !76)] and submitted his difficultics to him, He 
had satisfied himself that the Begams had carried on secret cor- 
respondence with Chet Singh and fomented rebellion, ‘Though 
thereis mo evidence to prove the case, Hastings had his own 
suspicion und this made hin: less disposed to show any lenieney 
to the ladies in spite of their high rank. : 


Heset aliouwt in right earnest collecting evidence against 
the Jegams. A number of allidavits were produced by certain 
servant of th: Nawab Vizier proving the complicity of the 
Begams inthe Chet Singh affair, These affidavits were based on 
hearsay and since the man who produced them were servants of 
the Vizier they did not furnish good evidence of the guilt of the 
iiegains. Iiven My. Davies remarks that the servants ol the 
Nawal) had fabricated or exaggerated the Begam’s complicity 
inorder te sereen their own share in stirring up disorders in 
Oudh. Colonel Hannay, Gommadant of the British Brigade 
in Oudh and Myr. Middleton, the British Resident corroborated 
the story again with mo more agreement than hearsay, Icis 
elear from the correspondence of Wheeler and Middleton that 
the Begams had no hostile intentions towards the British, They 
had never thought of rebellion nor had they entered into deal- 
ings with the Raja of Benares. The Court of Directors who 
examined the records caine to the conclusion: 


‘tit nowhere appears from the papers -at present in our 
possession that the Begams excited any commotion 
previous to the imprisonment of Chet Singh, and only 
armed themselves in consequence of that transaction, 
and it is probable that such conduct proceeded from 
motives of self-defence under an apprehension that 
they themselves might likewise be Jaid under unwar- 
rantable accusation.” 


Sir Elijah Impey was asked to come from Calcutta to exa- 
mine the evidence against the Begams. After a very cursory 
examination of the affidavits the Begams were declared guilty 
and it was decided to deprive them of the protection of the 
Company. A treaty was concluded with the Nawab Vigier in 
September, 178! which provided for the removal of English adven- 
turers in the Nawab’s service, the curtailment of the. military 
establishment, the resumption of the Jagirs of the Begams, the 
sequestration of their treasure and the reduction of the Nawab's 
expenditure, The Nawab on his part agreed to reorganise his 
finances, to reform his army to control extravagance and to al- 
low the British Resident to superintend the administration of 
public funds. The Nawab was very much disinclined to carry 
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out the treaty and deprive the Begams of the Jagirs and treasure: 
but Hastings who felt convinced of their guilt was determined 
to use pressure to compel him to do it. Four months passed and 
still nothing was done. Both Middleton, the British Resident 
and the Nawab shrank from undertaking the disgraceful task 
but Hastings was peremptory. In December, 1781, he wrote 
to the Resident: 


"You must allow any negotiations or forbearance laut must 
prosceute both servants until the Begams are at the 
entire mercy of the Nawah. In case the Resiclent 
failed to carry out his orders he threatened to go hime 
selfte Lucknow and warn the Vizicr that unless he 
would exact from him assets sufficient to discharge 
his liabilities to the Company. Middleton who was 
not very energetic was succcecded by Bristow, 


At last the Vizier yielded tothe pressure of the Governor 
General, A detachment of troops was sent to Faiz- 
abad and the entire houschold of the Begams was 
placed under arrest. The cunuchs Bihar Ali Khan and 
Jawahar Khan who managed their affairs were sciz- 
ed, deprived of food, thrown inte prison and tortured, 
but it was not until a year had passed that their re- 
sistence broke down and they disclosed the hidden 


treasures of their mistresses. The Resident reported 
v Hastings that all that force could do had been 
one. 


The treatment meted out to the Begams by Hastings are of 
the principal charges against him, during his impeachment. 
Macaulay has described in his vivid atylethe impression which 
Sheridan’s famous speech on the Begams of Oudh made on his 
hearersin the House of Lords. In highly embellished language 
the orator deseribed the misery which befell the Begams and the 
torments inflicted upon their trusted and faithful agents. The tale 
of oppression pierced even the heartof Hastings but he maintained 
that they had excited disturbances inthe country and a revolt 
against their sovereign, the Nawab. There can be no defence of 
the manner in which Hastings dealt with the Begams. Even if 
we assume that he was in desperate necd of money and that the 
Begams were guilty of fomenting rebellionin the country, it is 
difficult to justify that was to say the least of it, a sordid, shabby 
and sorry business." Hehad accepted for the Nawab a bribe 
often lakhs to release him from the necessity of coercing the 
Begams......... a step which he knew was against all canons 
of Eastern morality.............Still he persisted in his high-handed 
course and: showed an utter lack of scruple in moncy matters. 
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There is ne doubt that Hastings was the pine actor in the 
drama and the only thing that can be said in his favour is that 
he was trying to serve his country’s interest in a difficult situation, 
But the utter disregard of moral principles and even chivalrous 
considerations presents Hastings’ character in an odious 
light. The Nawab and the Vizier both shrank from the task but 
Hastings was firm: and sanctioned the use of force. Even, Sir 
G.W. Vorrest who is adefender of Hastings writes that the cruclty 
practised by the Nawal and his servants though greatly exaggera- 
ted was sufficient to have justified the snteef erence of the Resi- 
dent. Sir Alfred Lyall too docs not approve of Hastings’ methods 
and condemns his conduct as “unworthy andindefensible’, A 
modern writer while applauding his aim writes: 


“But until we hole’ that more experience may override all 
considerations of ethical and political right, we must 
continue to regard his conduct on these occasions as a 
serious departure from the best traditions of British 
statcsmanship in the East.’ 


The Begams, he it said te their credit, bore him no malice 
and in truce Indian fashion even sent hima testimonial during 
his impeachment “commisserating him on his hard and undeserv- 
ed fate’, This was conduct befitting their high position and 
dignity and in striking contrast with that of their tormentors 
who had insulted their honour and despoiled them their property. 
The Nawab acted like a toolin the hands of his British allies who 
arrogated to themselves the function of masters. He resented 
their influence and was yet powerless to. preventit. His imbeci- 
lity, his supervision and the consequent degradation of his Govern- 
ment Were the result of the political system which the Company 
had imposed upon the Indian Princes. Under this 7 Sa a 
Prince lost both prestige and stimulus to self-discipline and 
degenerated into a spineless epicure, a mere sensualist or a crea- 
ture of caprice, utterly devoid of self-respect and honour. This 
was what happened to Oudh after the death of Shujaudowlah 
who was a Prince possessed of courtesy, sagacity and statesman- 
ship. Misgovernment did not come to an end until the annexa- 
tion of the kingdom to the British dominion in 1856. 


Faizullah Khan's case 


A third case which damaged Hastings’ credit was that of 
Faizullah Khan who had been left in charge of the Rohilla terri- 
tories after the war of 1774, He was an able ruler who governed 
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his country well, and tried to make it. prosperous, He had 
entered into a treaty with the Nawab Vizter.\by which he agreed. 
to furnish military aid to the latter in time of need amounting. to: 
“two or three thousand men according to his ability’. In 1780 
he was required to send 5,00() horse for the defence of the Nawab 
Visier’s frontier to which he replied that he was bound by treat 
o supply two. or three thousand troops. He offered in furnish 
2,000 horse and 1,000 foot but Hastings was not satisfied. He 
accused Taizullah of evading the treaty obligations which was 
entirely. .untruc and asked the Visier to resume the Jagirs, 
Hastings knew well that there was ito breach: of treaty wu yet 
with amazing ¢effrontery he recorded a minute which contains the 
following passage: 


“The conduct of Faizullah Khan, in refusing the aid deman- 
dec though not an absolute breach of treaty, was cva- 
sive and uncandid......,...........40 scrupulous an atten- 
tion to diteral expression, When.a more literal interpre- 
tation would have been highly useful and aif ee 
to us, strongly marks his unfriendly disposition, though 
itmay notimpeach his fidelity,” 


But luckily Faizullah was saved from disaster by the Fact 
that the order was not executed immediately and later Hastings’ 
action was disallowed by the Directors who reprimanded him for 
having recourse to such dishonourable proceedings. | 


Parliamentary interest in Indian affairs 


After the passing of the Regulation Act for seven years public 
interest in England was mainly concentrated on the American 
question. The issues between the Colonics and the mother 
country were fiercely debated and the war of Independence which 
broke out in 1775 fully occupied the nation’s attention. From 
1780 onwards interest in Indian affairs was revived again. In 
178! the Company's charter was renewed for ten years and steps 
were taken to strengthen British control over the administration 
of India, Inthe same year two Parliamentary Committees...... 
Select and Secret on Indian affairs were appointed, The object 
of the first was to consider the administration of justice in India 
and the other was charged with the duty of holding an enquiry 
into the cause of the war in the Carnatic. It worked in secrecy 
and Dundas acted as its Chairman. The conclusion of peace in 
Kurepe and America in 1783 gave the English an opportunity 
of looking into the Indian affairs. The position in India was 
such as needed immediate examination. The Company was no 
longer a trading concern; it had become a political power and 
its ascendency had been fully established. There was no Indian 
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power which cither singly or in collaboration with others could 
drive it awaylrom a political field. Besides, its position under 
the British Constitution was anomalous to a degree and the 
Government found it not only difficult but dangerous 10 allow it 
to de what it liked in India. he Committees of the House of 
Comnwn submittedtheir reports and reviewed the entire adminis- 
tration of the East India Company. ‘They urged upon the Direc- 
lors the recall of Warren Olastings and a clear definition of 
the power ef the Governor-General and his Council, When the 
Coalition. Ministry of Fox and North took office in 1783, 
Hox turoduced iis famous India Bill by which he hoped to 
catahlish letter cantrol of the State of England over the affairs 
ofthe Company. They proposed to substitute for the Gourt of 
Directors a body of seven Commissioners who were to be answer- 
able for four years except upon an address from cither House of 
Parliament and who were first to be appointed by Parliament 
and then by the Crown. ‘They were to have absolute authority 
ever the Company's officers and were given the power to adminis- 
ter her territorics, revenue and commerce. A body of nine Assis- 
tant Directors was appointed Ivy Parliament from among the 
largest proprietors to look after the details of Commerce. The 
bill aroused a furious controversy. Pitt objected strongly to the 
provisions ofthe bill on the ground that itwould transferthe patro- 
nage of India from the Directors to the ministers and thus intro- 
duce an clement of corruption into the Government of the coun- 
try. —y fecling ran high ancl some of the sanest politicians 
regarded the billas o "disastrous device. for vesting the whole 

avernment and patronage of Indiain Foxand his whig satellites.” 

1¢ bill was carried through the Commons witha large majority 
hut was defeated in the Lords through the intervention of the King, 
A atthe royal raged between the Parliamentary partics over the 
Indian issue and the result was that the Coalition Ministry 
toppled down and Fox and Burke were driven out of office. 
Pitt came into power and began to do precisely what he had 
denounced out of office. He wished to extendthe control of the 
State over the affairs ofthe Company in India and with this 
object in view he brought forward his famous India Bill of 1784 
which placed the Company in subordination to the British Govern- 
ment, 

By this Act all civil and military matters were to be manag- 
ed by a body of Six Commissiancrs who constituted a Board 
of Control, consisting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of 
the Secretaries of State and four other Privy Councillors, appoint- 
ed by the King and holding office during his pleasure. The 
President was to have a vote and acasting vote. They had no 
patronage but they were given the power ‘'to superintend, 

14 
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direct and control all acts, operation, and concerns which in any 
way relate to the civil or military government or revenues of the 
British territorial possessions in the East Indies”. They were 
empowered to call for any papers or documents from the Diree- 
tors and could inspect any minutes, orders or dispatches sent or 
received by them. The Directors were bound to ohey the orders 
touching the civil and military administration of Indian affairs. 
Further the Board hadithe powerto approve, disapprove or modily 
the dispatches sent by dic Directors to India and if the latter 
made default in this the Board could send their dispatches with- 
out Waiting for am expression ol views by the Directors. 


A Committce of Secrecy, consisting of not more than three 
Directors was appointed through which the orders of the Gom- 
missioners were to be scent to India, and the Court of Propriciors 
was debarred from annuylling or suspending any resolution of the 
Directors approved by the Board. The number of members of 
the Governor-General’s Council was reduced to three. The 
Governor-General, Governors, Commander-in-Chief, and mem- 
hers of Council were to be appointed by the Court of Directors, 
The control of the Governor-General and his council over the 
governments of the Presidencies was enlarged in matters of peace 
and war revenucs. As pagan the Company's relations with 
Indian powers the Act included a definite provision which ran 
thus: 


“Whereas to pursuc schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
the honour, and the policy of this nation, the Governor- 
General and his Council were not without the express 
authority of the Court of Directors, or of the Sceret 
Committee, to declare wars, or commence hostilities, or 
enter into any treaty for making war, against any of 
the country princes or States in India, or any treaty 
for guarantecing the possession of any country, province 
or State, except where hostilities had actually been 
commenced, or preparations actually made for the 
commencement of hostilities, against the British nation 
in India, or against some of the princes of States who 
were dependent thereon, or whose territories were 
guaranteed by existing treaty,” 


This is the clause which laid down the policy of non-inter- 
vention about which much will have to be said later on, 


There were other provisions in the Act intended to ensure 
better administration ofthe Company's affairs in India. The 
clauses of the Regulating Act for the punishment of offences 
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committed Ivy British subjects in India were reaffirmed and 
strengthened, All British subjects were placed under the juris- 
diction of competent Gourts in India or in England for acts done 
in the Indian States, Presents were absolutely forbidden and 
servants of the Company on their return to England had to 
declare on oath the amount of property which they brought with 
them, A special Court of three Judges, four peers and six 
members of the House of Commons, was appointed to try offences 
committed ii India, 


Such was the double government established by Pitt's famous 
Act of 1784. Tt lasted watil 1858 when the Crown was Compciled 
by the pressure of circumstances to assume the direct administra- 
tion of Indian affairs, The Board of Control possessed great 
powers bul in practice they were exercised by the President who 
occupicd a position analogous to that of the Secretary of State 
for India inthese days. The Directors still retained their pat- 
ronage and had not alittle share in influencing the policy of the 
Home Government, Though the new system was not without 
its defects as will be clear from an examination of the policies 
and methods followed in the years to come, it must be conceded 
in fairness that the Act effected a considerable improvement in 
ihe machinery of the Indian Government. Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
comment is significant : 


‘The immediate effect of Pitt's Act was a great and mani- 
fest improvement in the mechanics of Indian Govern- 
ment removing most of the ill-contricved checks and 
hindrances which had brought Hastings into collision 
with his Council and the subordinate governments, 
abolishing the defects that he had pointed out and 
applying the remedies he had proposed. All preceding 
governors had been servants of the East India Com- 
pany; and Hastings, the first of the Company's Gover- 
nors-General, had been the scapegoat of an awkward 
and unmanageable governing apparatus, hampered by 
divided authority, and distracted by party feuds in 
Calcutta and in London. The position and powers of 
the chief executive authority in India were hencelor- 
ward very differently constituted, and the increased 
force of the new machinery became very soon visible in 
the results.”2 


Hastingss’ enemics had long been at work exciting hatred 
and animosity against him. His reca!] was demanded and at last 
the Directors had to yield to public opinion. 


1. Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 217. 
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Impeachment 

He relinquished his office in 1785. On his return to Eng- 
Janel lhe was received well by the King and the ministers, Dun- 
das who had tabled a motion of censure against him in the House 
of Commons now called him the saviour of India, Pitt, the Prime 
Minister, treated him coldly and did not deem it proper to advise 
the King to confer upon him some title or dignity in recognition 
of his great services. THis encmies had done their best for years 
to stir ill-feeling inst hir-and notably Philip Francis had 
sedulously educated the membersof Parliament inthe miscdlemean- 
our of his great opponent. His rancorons hatred towards Mas- 
tings had led him to misrepresent all his plans and, policies to 
Burke with a malignity rarely found even in political polemics. 
The latter moved for papers andin April 1786 brought forward 
against him a number of charges, the chief of which were the 
Rohilla war, the treatrnent of the Begams of Qudh, the Chet 
Singh affair and the murder of Nand Kumar. The managers of 
the impeachment were Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Pelham, Erskine 
and others while Hastings was represented by such well-trained 
lawyers as Lord, Plumer and Dallas, 

The tria] began on the 13th February, 1788 and Burke charg- 
ed the retired pro-consul with every cruclty, outrage and unkind- 
ness which human nature can commit and concluded his open- 
Ing speech with the words : 

“T impeach him inthe name of the Commons, House of 
Parliament whose trust he has betrayed; in the name 
ofthe English nation whose ancient honour he has sul- 
lied; in the name of the people of India whose couniry 
he has turned into a desert and, in the name of Iruman 
nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of 
my rank; I impeach the common enemy and oppressor 
of all.7"1 F 

Sheridan opened the charge relating to the case of the 
Begainsof Qudhin a specchof unrivalledeloquence which caused a 
sensationin the House and ashe concludedhe sank, exhausted into 
the arms of Burke, Tickets for admission to the House of Com- 
mons that day were sold for as much as (59, The trial dragged 
on from February | 788 till April1795 and in the end Hastings was 
acquitted of all charges by large majorities. The Lords cxamin- 
ed the evidence with great care and their verdict was influenced 
- by the consideration that his difficulties were great and that he 
was aman “uncommonly regardless of money’. Hastings was 
ruined by the lengthy proceedings which had dragged on for 
seven years and his debts amounted to £ 97,000. But the Direc- 

tors came to his rescue and granted hima pension anda Ioan 


(1) The reader well do will to read Macaulay's graphic descrip- 
tion of the trial in his History of England, 
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which he was permitted to pay by instalments. Burke's anger 
was inextinguishable to the last : 

Of eeseereeeees WE ATC Not here to conmpromist matters at all, 
we do admit that our fame, our honour, nay the very 
being of the inquisitional power of the Honse of Com- 
nions is pone, if tis man is guilty, we ave not come 
here to solvea problem but taceall for justice... ce 
I, for myself and for others, make this deliberate deter- 
minition. Taamcupate this ‘solemn and serious vow 
ae weer that wedo glow with an inumortal hatred 
against all this corruption.” 


Hastings behaved during the trial with great composure and 
dignity, “he virulent abuse in which the orators indulged deep- 
ly pained him but ite did not break his proud spirit, He made 
no petition for parden nor did he admit his guilt. He justified 
every action aud the defener he put forward gave evidence of his 
belie! in his own integrity and devotion to public interest. He 
was acquitted on all counts but the managers hac the satisfaction 
of bringing a great wrong to light. 


After the trial he retired to his ancestral house in Dalysford 
where Ire died after an illness of several months on 22nd August, 
LATA, whatever his faults, his name will always rank as one of the 
founders of British power in India, 


Hastings was a great administrator who did much for the 
organisation and consolidation of the British dominion in India, 
He did many things that are wrong, things that are hard to jus- 
tify. Towards Indians of rank and dignity he behaved in a man- 
ner which seriously impaired his country’s prestige and tarnish- 
ed his fair name. He was unscrupulous in moncy matters and 
went to the length of accepting tributes and presents which were 
expressly forbidden by his masters. Yet it must be said that in 
all that he did he was actuated by the desire to serve his coun- 
try’s interests. No other man could have saved the British 
power from the damages which surrounded it inthe eighteenth 
century, Among the Pro -comatrs who have served England and 
India, his name willalways rank very high and we cannot find 
fault with imperialist historians for describing him as the real 
founder of the British dominion in this country, 


Rajeshkumar Gambhava 


CHAPTER XI 


Policy of Non-intervention (1786-98) 


Appointment of Cornwallis 


After the departure of Warren Hastings Jolin Macherson, 
the senior member of the Council suceceded him. The Court of 
Directors had offered the Governor-Gencralship to Lord Mac- 
artney, Governor of Madras, but he declined it, Soon after he 
reached England and found that it was possible for him to obtain 
the Governor-Generalship of India. He met Dundas and Pitt and 
suggested certain changes in Government as the condition of 
his accepting the office, To these Pitt gave a genere] diplo- 
matic approval, “but Lord Macartney’s keenness for a British 
peerage gave offence to the authorities and the matter was cdrop- 
ped. Thus the office was vacant again, and cfforts wore mad 
to find a suitable person to fill it. 


The choice of the Directors fell upon Earl Cornwallis, a 
seasoned soldier and distinguished noblemanwho had taken part 
in the seven years' war and the war of American Independence, 
He had declined the office on two previous occasions, In 1782 
he had informed Colonel Ross that he was not going to abandon 
every comfort to quarrel with the Supreme Government in 
India, that he had neither power to model the army nor. to 
correct abuses and finally ‘to run the risk of being beaten by 
some Nawab and disagraced eternally, In 1785 he “was again 
most violently attacked” and pressed to accept the Governor- 
generalship, but he refused. Inthe beginning of [786 the offer 
was repeated again ancl this time Cornwallis expressed his desire 
to acept it provided the offices of Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief were combined in him, and the authority of the 
Governor-Gencral was enlarged to enable him to avoid the diff}. 
culties which had beset Hastings’ path at every stage. The Par- 
liament passed an Act (1786) by which the offices of Governor- 
General and Commandcer-in-Chief were combined in the same 
person and the Governor-General was empowered in emergency to 
act on his authority by overriding the decision of the majority of 
his Council and to adopt, suspend, or repeal a measure jn whole 
or in nart, 
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Character of Cornwallis 


Thus fortified by Parliamentary enactment, Lord Cornwallis 
came out to Incdiaand it was expected that as the first Governoy- 
General who was sent direct from England he would be able to 
bring to bear a fresh outlook wpon the Indian problems. Unlike 
Tastings lie was a man ef great persrmal probity andintegrity and 
his high sense of public duty was warnily commenced in political 
circles. Te was a personal friend of Henry Dundas, President of 
the Board of Control, and Pitt who hada high opinion of his 
Abilities and character. Though not endowed with genius of a 
high order nor with much experience of Indian administration like 
Shore mid Grant, he was a conscientious man who yielded to none 
in his loyalty to his masters and in hix desire to carry their 
plans inte effect, Tix special distinction was his wprightness. 
He did net care for moncy and wished to raise, according to his 
lights, the standard of the country's public service about which 
hut had heared se much in ingland., He was regarded as a man 
af prineipl: who was totally averse from regulating his con- 
duet by doctrines fashioned to Uie varying hour and by having 
recourse to shifly ways to find money or ti advance their personal 
interests, His largeness of aim, his wide and liberal outlook, his 
honesty of purpose were qualitics which distinguished him from 
many of his contemporarics, 


As a aolelier he had learnt the value of obecicnee ancl self- 
ciseipline and his military training through long years of sus- 
tained drudgery enabled him to subordinate his will readily to 
his superiors, He had utter dislike for petty chicanery and 
never sanctioned anything that fell short of his high standard, 
He was devoid of personal ambition and nothing weighed with 
him so much as the paramount claims of duty done without 
ostentation or love of gain. He possessed a rare equanimity of 
temper and was capable of passing through great crises unruffled 
by disaster or misfortune. Such aman was needed at the helm 
of the Company's affairs. The entire political system which had 
grown up in India through British ap was full of abuses. 
Warren Hastings was a man thoroughly devoted to the public 
interest, but he was blind to considerations of morality, justice or 
righteousness. He had allowed corruption to grow to such an 
extent, that only a man influentially connected ar home and 
possessed of a high character could cleanthe Augean Stable, 


The task before Cornwallis 


Gornwallis was the first Governor-General sent out by the 
Board of Control to carry out the provisions of Pitt's Act: (1) to 
reorganise the civil and military establishments of the Company; 
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(2) to enquire into and fully investigate, and if founded 
effectually redress, the complaints of the Rajas, Zamindars and 
other native landowners, that they have been unjustly deprived 
of their lands; jurisdictions, and privileges, or that the tributes, 
rents and service required to be paid or done hy them have 
become oppressive and grievous; (3) amlto refrain fron dechay- 
ing war or entering into treaty with any of the Inclian Princes, 


The Select Committee of 178] had emphasised the objects 
which the Gompany'’s government was to keep in mind in fitiure. 
These were ‘security and advantage! for Britain anc the Inppiness 
ofthe Indian people, During the years 1701-86 these aims had 
been reiterated both in and out of Parliament and the reform of 
the Company's government in India was looked upon as a matier 
of the highest importance. ‘The instructions to Cornwallis con- 
tained the principles which the Indian Government was to follow. 
The land revenue was to be reorganised and what was to be 
enforced was "amoderate Jena, regularly and punctually collice- 
ted” and the rights ofthe Zaimindars were to be carefully defined, 


The higher serviecs were stillto be manned by Europeans 
and the natives of Iudia were to be employed in the subordinate 
branches of the administration..,.......a dixereditable policy 
which was founded on prejudice and selfishness jut for which 
the Indians themselyes were responsible. The third item in the 
programme was the reform of the judiciary which was in 4 chaotic 
condition. The European icleas of justice were to be enforced 
but duc regard was to be paid to the customs of the Indian 
people; beth Hincduand Muslin. A modern writer thus des- 
cribes the task which confronted Cornwallis on his arrival in 
India. 


‘Abuses of all kinds were to be swept away; peculation was 
to cease; uscless offices were to be reduced, aud the 
interests of economy and simplicity were to regulate 
the various branches of the administrative system," 


Foreign policy 


Besides these problems of an admistrative character the 
Governor-General had to deal with the Indian States who did 
not like the establishment of the British power and whose hostility 
Was an ever-present factor in the political situation. Before dis- 
cussing the internal measures of Cornwallis's government an 
attempt will be made to explain his policy towards the Indian 
powers: 


l. Cambridge, History of India, Vol. V, p. 434. 
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Relations with Sindhia 


Por three years alter Itis arrival, Cornwallis was lrusily 
engaged in reforming the civil and military departments of the 
Government, Duriag this period and Macpherson’s brief! tenure 
of office Mahadji Sinclhia had become a powerful Prince and had 
acquire, considerable influences in the polities of Delhi. In 
[7b the Mughal Emperor lial appointed the Pexlowa Vakil-i- 
Mitley (Virerepait) andl Sindhia had become his leputy, 
Sindhin demuuledl arrears of trilmie due to Ute Emperor taut 
Macpherson denied the validity ofthe claim ancl insisted on its 
Withdrawal, Ln 1786 the Peshwa entered into an alliance with 
the Nizam aguinst ‘Tipu Sultan, By the treaty of Mangalore the 
Tenyglish were nol to assist the cuemies of Tipu but Macpherson 
promised nulitary aid to the Marathas for defending their pos- 
messions auzains’ the Lord of Mysore, Corvallis felt he was bound. 
by Pitt's Inclia Act whieh pledged him not to enter into hostili- 
ties with the Indian Prinees, He refused to ratify Macpherson's 
agreement and imeurred the wrath of Nana TFadnavis who is 
reputed to ‘have said on learning of the Governor-General’s 
decision that “he was greatly pained and shocked at the duplicity 
olthe new Governor”, 


Settlement with Oudh 


Seonalter Cornwallis liad ‘assuied huis exalted office, the 
Viziers repersentulive Haider Bog Klin waited on him to settle 
certain. matters between the Company and the Vizier’s Govern- 
ment. The British complained of the mismanagement of the 
Vizier's turritorics and his evasions in making payment to the 
Company. It is very difficult to establish a fair open line be- 
tween us, wrote Cornwallis to Dundas and pointed ont the diff- 
culties of reaching a satisfactory settlement. The Governor- 
General assured Haider Beg Khan that the British Government 
did not want to exploit Oudh for commercial gain but he did 
not accept this assurance and often quoted the proverb; “who- 
ever has been stung by a snake, is frightened when he sees a 
rope". Several months were passed in discussion, and the Vizier’s 
minister urged with great insistence the withdrawal of the English 
force stationed in Oudh for the protection af his dominions. 
This request was refused on the ground that the internal 
security of the kingdom would be seriously threatened by taking 
such astep. After protracted negotiations a settlement was made 
by which the Vizier was not to be asked to pay more than 50 
lakhs for the maintenance of troops stationed in Oudh, As 
regards interference in the internal affairs of the kingdom Corn- 
wallis assured the Vizier that strict orders shall be sent to the 
Resident not to interfere in the details of government nor to allow 


* 
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any British subject to claim exemption from duties or trilnites 
under the authority of the British Government. The Governor- 
General asked the Vizier noi to allow any European to reside in 
his country without his written permission. This was [followed 
by a commercial treaty with the Vizier in July 1788 hy which 
the power of levying cdutics was limited, | 


Relation with the Nizam 


According to Pitt's Inedin Act the government of the Company 
was bound not to declarc war against or iter Int atreaty with 
any Indian Prince, and Cornwallis started on lis career with 
the most pacific intentions. In 1788 he refused io assixt (ie son 
ofthe Mughal Emperor Shah Alant who was then living sat 
Benares to recover iis throne and with difficulty got out of the 
tangle created by Macpherson 1 entering into an agreement with 
the Peshwa. But there were clouds on the horizon which foresha- 
dowed an ominous future and the Governor-General found him- 
self in circumstances which made war inevitable. “Tipu was a 
formidable cnemy and though he had made peace with the 
English at Mangalore, he had not completely abandoned his 
hostilities towards them. Lord Cornwallis hac his foars ate, 
therefore, he wanted [no settle relations with the Nizam. Tipu 
had encroached upon the territories of both the Nizain ane the 
Marathas. When the Marathas appealed to the English for 
help, the promise made by Macpherson was not kept and the 
war between the Marathas and ‘Tipu was closed by a peace in 
1787 by which the former obtained some territory, the Nizam 
ot Adoni and Tipu was compelled to pay a tribute. Probably 
Tipu ageced to these humiliating terms for he was afraid lest the 
English should join his enemies. 


Lord Cornwallis judged this a good opportunity for demand- 
ing from the Nizam Guntur,a place of great stratrgical import- 
ance in the Northern Cireara which were ceded to the Engish 
in 1759. By the treaty of 1768 it was agreed that the Circar of 
Guntur should be ceded to the English after the death oar mis- 
conduct of the Nizam’s brother Basalat Jung who occupied it at 
the time, asalat Jung died in 1782 the Company claimed 
the restoration of the Circar but the Nizam put them off with 
dilatory pleas, He valued this piece of territory as it was his 
only outlet to the sea coast andthe English also looked upon 
itas a point of strategic importance between Madras and the 
other Cirears. The Nizam expressed his willingness to surrender 
Guntur provided the English fulfilled their part of the treaty of 
1766 he required them to arrange for the restoration to him 
of some territories which had been snatched away from him by 
Haider Ali, Now, by the treaties of Madras (1769) and Mango- 
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lore (1784) the territories included in Tipu’s dominions had 
heen reorganized by the English and they found it difficult to 
comply with the Nizam’s demand without making a serious 
hreach of treaty obligations, Disappointed at the attitude of the 
English, the Nizam opened negotiations with Tipu but no under- 
stunding could be reached, and both remained suspicious of each 
olliers intentions, 


Meanwhile Cornwallis lad consulted the Directors on the 
question of Guitur and they had advised resumption. Captain 
Kennaway was sent to Haicderabad to demand from the Nizam 
in immediate surrender of Guntur but before he reached his 
disiination news came that the Rajan of Cherika (a pétty Prince 
nm the Malabar Goust) had by the order of Tipu begun inroads 
in the Gormpany’s territories and that Tipu was also preparing 
for an invasion of ‘Travancore. In this situation Cornwallis 
again clecitled to proceed slowly; he did not want to offend the 
Nizam nor did he want to throw him into the arms of Tipu and 
therefore advised the British envoy to procerd with great cau- 
tion, ‘The Act of 1764 was another obstacle to the conclusion 
of an alliance with the Nizam which was necessary if Tipu went 
to war with the English. Lord Cornwallis by what Roberts calls 
‘a desparate piece of casuistry’ decided to accept the Nizam’s 
demand which he had based on the treaty of 1768. The poli- 
ical situation of the time suggested this somewhat shifty com- 
promise, Cornwallis informed the Nizam that if the terricories 
which he claimed ever came into the posseasion of the English, 
they would he restored to him and that the English will help him 
with forces not to be employed against any power in alliance 
with the Company. Tipu’s name was deliberately exeluded from 
the list of allics. The treaty was made in 1788. 


Cornwallis had been much criticised for entering into this 
treaty. Some have said that it was in violation of the treaties 
of 1769 and 1784. Sir John Malcolm regarded the course which 
he pursued not only questionable in point of faith but one which 
was calculated to produce war with Tipu. Mill found it instruc- 
tive to see a pacific and righteous statesman acting in con- 
travention of the Act of 1784 by entering into ‘a very intelligible 
offensive alliance.’ ‘These opinions are not wholly justified, 
The policy which Cornwallis followed was approved by Pitt 
and Dundas. 


Indeed the latter wrote to him : 


Tt is so very essential to our interest to detach him (Nizam) 
from all other Indian connections, and to unite him in 
the closest connection and dependence upon our 
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protection, that there is no alliance formed upon that 
basis to which you may not expect our concurrence,’" 
The treaty with the Nizam, though notstrictly in accor- 
dance with the India Act, did not imply any breach 
of faith with ‘Tipu either, Tipu’s interests had been 
clearly hostile ; he had broken the treaty of Mangalore 
and committed numerous petty acts of aggression. 
He had sent an embassy to Paris and despatched secret 
agents to Pomdlichery to study the relations between 
Tingeland anc Prance. In the event ofwar, the relations 
between the two countrics he would try toy. advance 
his interests and add to his dominion by seizing the 
State of Travancore which would furnish hin wlth wu 
outlet to the sea, Such were the grounds in whicli 
Anglo-Indian historians have justified the policy of 
Lore Cornwallis.” 


Third Mysore War, 1790 


The State of Travaneore ix situated on. the south-western 
side of (he Decean Peninsula, Tle land covered with coconut 
and palm trees and for miles together one secs the green ree 
ficlds which make th’s country a veritable Garden of Eden pro- 
tected on all sides by Nature exorpt in the north where the 
Ghats act as a tolerably satisfactory rampart. Tipu was anxious 
to obtain this State. It had heen placed under British protection 
by the treaty of Mangalore, The Raja had purelased from 
the Duteh two towns Cranganore and Aya Cottah situated at 
the extremity of the works or lines of fortifications whieh he and 
the Raja of Cochin had constructed and which were known as 
the lines of Travancore. They ran from west to east and con- 
sisted ofa ditchabout 20 fect deep and 16 feet broad: Tipu 
demanded these towns onthe ground that they belonged to the 
Raja of Cochin who was his tributary and that Lhe Dutch had no 
right tosellthem, ‘There was another cause of Tipu’s displeas- 
ure. The Raja of Travancore had given shelter to those refugees 
from Malabar whose extradition was demanded by the Sultan. 
Resides these immediate causes the hatred between Tipu and the 
British Government wata determining factor. What the for- 
mer’s British contemporarics must have thought of him may be 
inferred from the highly overdrawn picturé cf ‘Tipu's character 
and habits furnished by certain modern writers: 


Tipu was a liar s0 ingrained that be seems never to have 
risen to perception that a distinction between truc and 
false existed ; he could not see that it might sometimes 
advantage him to keep his word. His letters to com- 
‘nancdars besieging forts would instruct then to offer 
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quarter aud whenquarter had been aceepied, butchered 
everyoue irrespective of age and sex. 11 was impossible 
lo ascertain what captives he held; and as a pre- 
liminary, when war broke out, he would murder any 
who still survived." 


Qn December 44, 1789, ‘Tipu invaded the lines of ‘lravan- 
core aml seeured the country within a mile of them. He was 
repulsed but he allacked agit with redoubled force and Corn. 
wallis was compelled to declare war in January 1790. The 
Mudvas Government was notoriously inefficient. The Governor 
was suspantcded andl General Medows was appointed to take his 
Place, Cornwallis had already concluded an offensive and defen- 
sive allianee with the Nizam and the Marathas on the basis 
olan counl division of the conquered territories, The treaty 
with the: Nizam was concluded on the 4th of July, 1790 and was 
ratified by the Governor-General in Gouncil on the 29h. He 
wag suspicious of the Marathas but his inind was put at case by 
the British Resident who assured him and his ministers that they 
would always receive from the Company’s Government “the 
Most unequivocal marks of cordiality and friendship”. A further 
assuranec was given that whenever an opportunity presented 
itself, steps would be taken to draw the connexion closer be- 
tween the two allies, Sir John Maleohn comments wpon the policy 
underlying the treaty in these words : 


“The Nizam co-opted with perfect sincerity in the war 
against the Sultan; and though the character of his 
troops and the habits of his Government, prevented 
the benefit fram his aid, which might have been expec- 
ted from the number ofhis army, and the extent of his 
resources, there cannot be a doubt, but that his oxer+ 
tions, however ill-conducted, contributed in a consider- 
able degree the happy to termination of a war, which 
indeed could never have been carried upon such a 
scale without his assiatance,.’” 


The treaty with the Poona Court was also an offensive and 
defensive alliance against Tipu. It was signed with the Peshwa 
on the st June and ratified by the Governor—General in Council 
onthe 5th July, 1790. The conditions of the treaty were the 
same as that of the treaty with the Nizam. Priorto the 


|. Thompson and Garret, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule 
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conclusion of the alliance Cornwallis had pointed out to the Court 
of Poona the objects he had in view in fighting this war. The 
first was the indemnification for the losses sustained = Ping Coin. 
pany either in prepsaecs or military operations. e second 
object was to oblige Tipu to restore all territories which he or his 
father had usurped from either of the two powers as well and to 
force him to surrender that part of the Carnatic which was 
in his possession and to free the Nairs of Malabar whom he 
had treated with ‘shocking barbarity’. 


Fortified by these alliances Lord Cornwallis proceeded to 
carry on the war with the utmost vigour, 


Meadows opened the campaign but it proved indecisive. 
The Marathas helped and captured Dharwar but the Nizam was 
inactive. Tipu made a dashing raid marching for Serangapatam 
through the Carnatic and reached Trichinopoly. He ravaged the 
island of Seringham on which was situated the famous temple 
with its battlements and towers. Cornwallis himself assumed 
the command in person in 1791 and the reasons why he did ao 
he stated tn a letter dated November 20, 1790 to Dunelas. 


That we have lost time, and our adversary has gained re- 
putation, which are two niost valuable things in war. It is vain 
to look back; we must only consider how to remedy the cvil, 
and to prevent the ill-effects which our delay may occasion in 
the minds of our allies. It immediately occurred to me that 
noting would be so likely to kcep up their spirits, and to con- 
vince them of our determination to act with vigour, as my taking 
command of the army.”! 


Cornwallis advanced with his force towards Vellore, about 
eighty miles from Madras, and from there entercd the Mysore 
plateau by the Muglee pass and captured Bangalore (1791) after 
a determined resistance by Tipu's forces, 


As the town was an important possession of Tipu, he made a 
seaports attempt to recover it butin vain, There was a bloody 
and obstinate struggle ; the Mysoreans fought bravely defending 
their altars, hearths and houses with the courage of martyrs but 
they were repulsed by the British. ‘They lost about 300 men and 
in despair returned to their camp. 


The fortress of Bangalore was stormed and the garrison suf- 


fered heavy losses. The Qiladar Bahadur Khan who did his 
utmost to drive back the assailants was among the slain, His 


|. Forrest, Selections from State Papers I, p. 61. 
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dead body lay on the rampart in all its glory like that of Sir John 
Moore on the battlefield of Corunna and was visited by cvery 
one in the army and all who saw it were deeply impressed by the 
nobleness and majesty of its appearance. The brave man was 
luried with military honours which he vichly deserved. 


Though the British jad captured the fortress, they were 
much troubled by want of forage and grain and it was felt meces- 
sury to move toa place where men and cattle could find the 
means of satisfying longer, More success followed and the for- 
tresses Of Deohalt and littl: Balipur surrendered to Cornwallis 
witheut offering any resistance. The British army was at this 
time joined by 10,000 cavalry ofthe Nizam who were not well- 
equipped for fight. It marched towards Bangalore again and 
reached there on April 26,1791. Cornwallis now determined 
to advance: upon Seringapatam, Tipu’s capital, and intended to 
terminate the war quickly by capturing it, The direct route 
was strongly blocked by Tipu. A more northerly route was 
barred by well-garrisoned fortresses and therefore a soutinely 
route was chosen, But the path was rugged and stony, full 
of ravines and rivulets ancl the troops suffered a great deal, There 
was scarcity of food and fodder also ; the villages liad becn des- 
troyed by Tipu’s orders and the miscry ofthe British army was 
unendurable, While the army was moving towards Scringapa- 
tam, another British force under Abercoombic advanced from 
the west coast to jomit. At Kerighatta the English won a 
victory over the Mysoreang hut incessant rain and shortage of 
supplics prevented them [rom reaping the full advantage of it. 
Cornwallis advised retreat and would have been in a timely 
arrival of a Maratha force under Hari Punt and Paras Ram 
Bhao. The junction of the Marathas and the English alarmed 
Tipu and in customary fashion he sent out a flag of truce, 
accompanicd by a numerous retinue of servants bringing trays 
of fruit! The fag and the fruits were returned and Cornwallis 
informed Tipu that he could not make peace with him except 
in concert withthe Nizam and the Marathas who were the allies 
of the British, The fact is that the English had a great dislike 
for Tipu and were determined to fight to the bitter end. The 
war dragged on and the English captured Nundidurg and several 
other fortresses. The Marathas engaged themselves in plunder 
and at times suffered reverses at the hands of ‘Tipu’s generals. 


Next year Co lis resumed the campign at the head of a 
large army. He fully supported by the Government in 
England. The House of Commons had approved of the war and 
the Company had resolved to send out £ 5,00,000 to enable the 
Governor-General to carry on the war, The allies of the British 
joined them and rendered full help. Tipu placed himself at the 
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head of the forlorn hope of Mysore and prepared to give battic 
ro his focus. Cornwallis advanced on Seringapatam to which le 
laid scige in Pebvuary 1792. ‘Tipu’s men rained fireupan the besie- 
gers again and again but the lack of ammunition proved a serious 
handicap, Scecing no chance of success Tipu offered terms of 
peace but higglings went on for a long time and then Cornwallis 
dictated the terms which were accepted by Tipu. He was asked 
to cede one-hall of his dentinion, to pay tliree crores and 90 
lakhs as indemnity and to surrender histwo elder sons as Jiostages 
for the due fulfilment of the treary, ‘Tipu did not send his eldest 
smmand two young boys who were treated very generously by 
Larel Cornwallis The envoy who escorted the cluldran to the 
British camp addressed the General in these words: These 
children were this morning the sons of the Sultan, My master: 
their situation is now changed, and they must look up to your 
Lordship as thetr father Cornwallis received them with distinguish- 
ed courtesy and treated them like his own sons. 


Tipu saw clearly that nothing was to be gained by protract- 
ing the negotiations andin March 1792 he put his signature to 
the Treaty of Seringapatam. 


Treaty of Seringapatam 


By this treaty Tipulost one-half of his dominion, The revenuc 
of the entire ceded territory was estimated at f° 1,195,029 and as 
the prize was to be equally divided, the share of each ally amoun- 
ted to £395,000, The English received as their portion the 
Baramahal, the Salem Country, Dindigal and Malahar. The 
strip of land on Malabar coast was very valuable, for it contained 
the ports of Gannanore and Calicut. All these districts were 
added tothe Bombay Presidency the importance of which was 
considerably increased, 


The shave of the Marathas consisted in the districts situated 
i the north and west which extended from the Krishna to a large 
tract of land below the Tungabhadra. 


Asin the case of the Marathas the acquisitions of the Nizam 
were contiguous to his own territories and extended from the 
Krishna to the Panna river and included the forts of Gadapa and 
Gunjikotah, 


The Raja of Coorg who had helped ee was rescued 
from Tipu’s tyranny and placed under Brit protection, This 
was an advantage to the English for Coorg was regarded as the 
door to Scringapatam. The importance of this cession can be 

auged fromthe act that when the proposal was made to Tipu, 

is wrath was excited. According to Wilks he is reported to have 
asked “To which of the English possessions is Coorg adjacent ? 
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Why do they uot ask for the key of Seringapatam? They know 
that I would sooner Inve died in the breach than consent to such 
acession, waned durst not bring it forwards until they had treach. 
crously obtained possewion of ary children and my treastire.”' 


Besides the cussion wf territory Tipu had to pay three crores 
el thirty Inkhs of rupees to be prid cither in vold nrohars, 
payfodar ov bulliows. Thal of this was ta be paid at one ane the 
other lallin three instuluoents, 


The war resulted in adding 20,000 sq. miles to British 
territory atl the Nixa and the Peshwa entered Jnto a defensive 
allinuee aginst Tipu hy whieh they hound themselves jointly to 
guard the territories they had obtained, 


Lord Cornwallix lehiverl generously towards the troops. Out 
WW the prive meney lie gewited them a gratuity equal to six months’ 
Vhatta (alow 22 lukhe of rupecs). The Court af Direetors 
appraved of die mneauare jail suggested a more gencrous distribu. 
tion to recogniae their services, Lerd Cornwallis gave wp lis 
share of thesprize mency ax Commander-in-Chief which amount- 
ed to f° 42,244, This was quite unlike Warren Hastings who 
seldom resisted monctary gilts. 


The Governor-General received the tithe of Marquis for 
his able management of the warand the citizens of Madras ex- 
pressed their (iukfiuluess to him by crecling his statue which now 
stands in the hall of the Connemara Pulblie Library, 


The treaty of Scringapatam suggests a lew reflections, Lord 
Cornwallis was accused of being hialf-hearted inasmuch as he 
did not capture Seringapatam and extinguish Tipu's power. 
Some said he liad taken too much while others Jield the view that 
he had wot done enough to carb his wmbition. “‘Tipn'’s fury and 
vaste SUI] Lowest with a Ihume and was likely to distark the peace of 
Sout: India ugain. Medows had actually suggested Tipu's deposi- 
tion aud the restoration of the Hindu family whom Haider Ali 
had deprived of its ancient patrimony. But this would have locen 
a violation of Pitt's Act and would have offended public opinion 
in England. ‘Che annexation of the whole kingdom was also 
highly impolitic for that would have, as Cornwallis said, clearly 
made a settlement with the allies difficult. The absorption of 
Mysore into the British dominions would have emailed reaponsi- 
bilities which would have added much to the discomfort of the 
English. 


_ Cornwallis was more prudent than his critics, As he said 
himself, his object was not to destroy the power of Tipu but to 
check his power of aggression, to establish peace in the country 
by restoring the balance of power which in the cightcenth century 
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ever in the Europe was looked upon as the heighe of political-civili- 
gation and wisdom. It was felt at the time that if Tipu had been 
deprived of his whole kitgdom, it would have leo serious com- 
plications which might, have fesulted.in..another war. Tho -pre- 
sent arrangements satisfied all, They satisfied the Nizam ane 
the'Marathas who'wert désuréd of British help, against “Tipu's 
agvressiolis in futard;: Cornwallis prettily sonmid op the posi- 
‘trortin his leticr th Dundas: “We have effectually crippled our 
enemy without making our Criends too fotmidahle’. bit 


tn doing all this Cornwallis consulted the real interests of 
the Company and ‘for this reason desired to fimpose ‘such condi- 
‘toris'ag shoitid put it Gul’of the Sultan's power to disturl the 
peace of India’, Whether"this purpose was effecliuilly attainc 
ex pot is.another question. Wilks’ anywer ig'not far from the 
pti wh ge ae Cenye 
(0° wT He ‘evidenced bf subsequent’ events will “probably' be 
ce Pe" deemed to amdunt toa negative answer, Wut’ ‘eand- 
aif eo caiinét fall ‘to add, that if, under the political 
inate Ses ciréuttstances of the moment the entire’ extinction or 
mils vanes Che Mysoreat power were really inexpedicnt,) ilo 
further veduction of that. power could have ‘héen 
_} attempted without the iniminent. risk of being’ forced 
_ ( os \Lnito the extreme alternative.’ 4! WT 


vi The sudéess oF the English in this war was due not’ so much 
lo superior generalship as to the cooperation of the Inditn powers, 
‘Tipu was.a. formidable fehier jand.in Vorrest’s State Papers 
5 rk iqample evidence of the valour.and heroism shown by the 
-Mysoreans,, But the lack of unity and national feeliig paralysed 
Indian resj#jancerand when, children of the soil, hopelessly in- 
‘gompetent to. settle their own differcnees,: chose to ithrow their 
weg: X payee sideof the foreigner, what hope was there ‘of -the 
Safety, and.independence of Indian kingdom? One of the . grim- 
‘pest Monits of ‘history is-—;; and it persists to this day——that 
no defeat or disaster'at the hands of a foreign’ foe could teach 

dia’s numerous, primge¢s and’ magnates a lesson in political wis- 
PO. - 5, paid ss ; bites : 
ibis Intervention of Corntivallis - A dispute of sucetssion in Tanjore 
idvew ithe /ateentidn af the Governor-General. ‘The English at 
“first Fupported' Amar Si ji Mine jusurper, with whom ‘they made 
wtréaty'inel787 and’ obtathtd ‘frdiiy hint ‘the’ Dewani, of ‘his 
territorics. When his rival Serfoji appealed ta them for help, 
Raja was complied with and he,was.vegarded as sr can 
| Ti i eT | rhe Hu P ' “t ee ee 
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, An 1792 Muhanad Aii Nawab of Carnatic, who, wag, pver- 
hicud anc ears in debt, entered i ate a nt geen wip: tl the: Crom; 
pany and offered to the English: the administration of a British 
force. "The aged. and deerepil Nawab futled to satisfy the greed, 9 
those who managed his affairs ane ‘the condition of his country 
grew from bad to worse.2 


Thelast-acts of Cornwallis were his invasions of! Nepal» rt 
Assan? Wir bad! broken out betwee Nepal ancl China “sind 
tlie'fear of the latter lod the Nepuldse to sign a commbrtial treaty 
with the English, By this treaty traders front” Liber ik terri 
were geinted certait privileges and a duty’ rie is | 
levied ougouds! importidon cither side, The Gurkhas idee 
foe Hu: i wgaiust Ohina which Lord Cornwallis refused on it 
vrotind ‘thal (Chin was a friendly power! “But ‘he “ekpriishicdl 
willingness ta medivté between ihe two ‘powerd and sent’ ae i 
sion under Colonel Kirkpitritk but’ befdre “he! teabhbd ; 
peace had becsdunde between the Chiftse‘alid thé ou 
The “latter lustily fifitiied Kirkpatrick of tre “eessittj ort GF Hbstit 
lities and asked him te wo thiek. Bue lye werit’on ‘iid’ rtaeying 
Kathoandu, was well reveived by, the Nepalese Government He 
tried to stark tt “goliutions lyut ah altempts: failed... So ‘distrus¢fil 
were the Gurkhas of the English that they, resolutcly determined 
to shut out theiy utrusion. tat nad 


‘This ee of Avsati deposed “tind Jie sought the’ hetp of 
Coinwallis, Cuptain Walsh was sent at e head of |, 100 sépdys 
rd Yeiustiite the deposed Raja but the latter turnéd ‘outta Ttnbe- 
cile'and hb sooner did 'Walsli leave the country than ‘ohe ar 
Ideal Ghiefe: established his po " LOM Ob 


13! i an aigl 
eT hese were the last acts wt Homers ‘- adlpainiste ‘Atiol, In 
4798 he retired and was succeeded by Sir John Shore. - Wi 


“ath bl TL bo styr? 


Vv Thu Nawab's debts arose out df his deaings witht thie. Ciom- 
lo @ing's servants, They advanced! him-money and. pat from 
him assignments oF land revenue. Chis. .was collected! . by 
0 them with the result that they oppressed the pebple and 
ult seuined! the country, ‘The interest. on the loans .advinoed 
‘iby those:men was usurious! sometimes rising-to: 48%. A tery 
'*  tainijunior servant of the: Company) Paul Benefield once 
il) (applied tothe Madras» ‘Gouncilifor help im-recovening, ‘from 
the Nawab the sum of Rs. 2,30,000. ‘This led to va iyo 
rea in which even sprabire of. wer ener shared. 


li tri to ste the ov fuse 
on Yo servi hts 6 the Co pain Fei fad ai sg oa 
yen ‘Nawab ‘and’ irarceét © eneheld' ta uy for ‘Bri 
aldisvThe debte-of the Nawal were. o.liquidatestcby Soe 
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What wus the condition of India when Cornwallis Jeft the 
country? ‘The Mughal Emperor was a puppet in the hands of 
Siudhia. OQudl was misgoverned and the Nawal of Bengal was 
poor and helpless. The Maratha Confederacy was afflicted with 
rivulrics.. Its history durmg the last 20 years al the cighteenth 
century was that of the struggle for power between Mahadji 
Sindhia and Nanu Fadnis, Both were able and astute states- 
men, capable of taking a long view of the situntion and were 
endowed with a keen sense of politioul realist. ‘Tipe wie burn 
ing with revenge and the Niznm aud the Mivrathas’ were full af 
suspicions and u rupture between then was seriously feared. After 
Sindhia's death (1 ie the Maratha contecderates formed a grad 
coalition and gave a short shrift to (lhe Nizam who liad tle morti- 
fication of being abandoned by his erstwhile allies, the English. 
The Chiecfofthe Carnati¢e was an indolent prince who neglected 
his administration and did nothing to promote the wellare of his 
subjects. The whole country was distracted by rivalries and 
feuds which were going ultimately to endin the accession of the 
English to the foremost position fn Tician politics. 


Administrative Reforms. When Macpherson assumed charge 
of the Governor-Gencralship, the financial system of 
Bengal was entirely unsatisfactory, There was ne cash inthe 
treasury with which to pay the salaries of the troops. ‘To meet 
this difficulty he issued certificates bearing interest at 8 per cent. 
until they were cashed. All civil servants drawing a salary 
wf more than Rs. 300 per mouth were to be paid with these 
certificates. He effected retrenchment in Whe civil and military 
departments of the Company and thereby cneouraged the very 
abuses which he wus anxious to prevent. He took great care of 
the revenuc Collectors and entrusted Ute task to Jonathan 
Duncan who was an expert im revenue matters, He abolished 
seven collectorshipsund three district civil courts wid reduced 
salaries. ‘This caused much discontent and the Collectors sent 
a protest to the Board. The Committce of revenuc was dissolved 
ancl in its place was created a Board of Revenue. The Directors 
approved of the plan and it was carried into effect. Macpher- 
gon did not like the idea of the same officer entrusted with the 
collection of revenue and the admunistration of justice. He did 
not like the idea of centralising the revenue acininistration of 
the Presidency and favoured the appointinent of Collectors in the 
districts, 


Macpherson’s administration was thoroughly unpopular. 
Cornwallis on his arrival did not find a single person who did not 
condemn it, Shore wrote though not without exaggeration: 


“Never wasany administration so thoroughly irresponsille 
as his; a total want of energy, dignity and common- 
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sensé destroyed it. Evasion was no substitute for 
decision; caution ancl hesitation instead of action. 
Cornwallis who endorsed Shore’s view described 
Macpherson as ‘ecriainly the most contemptible 
and the most condenmed governor that ever preten- 


bey 


deal ie govern’, 


Cornwallis atunce plunged himself into the task of reform, 
In 1787 the Directors accepted the retention of the system of 
willection but sunetionnd the reduction of their number. The 
Collectorships were reduced from 96 to 23, but the officials who 
were retrenched were given a subsistence until they got another 
job. ‘The Collectors were not allowed to engage in private trade 
wd to enable them to live with dignity, according to their status, 
their saly wie raiscd ite Rs, 1,500 a month and they were 
emitied to ma cormmission on the enllections. Cornwallis’s view 
was that addition to salaries will stimulate ambition and act 
us an incentive te good work. The Directors disapproved of the 
additional allowances and Cornwallis emphatically repudiated the 
statement that in an Eastern country whatever the pay; the 
nfficials will certainly take bribes, ‘Responsibility, he said, must 
be paid for, or the official will abuse his trust.’ 


But to reform the Company's servicer was not an easy task. 
Corruption wis rife ail love of money was rampant among all 
Classes of the Compuny’s servants. The vast fortunes carried 
by those who sect themselves up as “Nabobs' in England completely 
demoralised the members of the services who came to look upon 
India as their milch cow and were anxious to make as much as 
they could during their stay inthis country. In trying to gain 
this abject all other considerations, the interest of the Company, of 
the people and the dictates of morality and humanity were thrown 
to the winds. Even the very highest were not above reproach 
und [recly aceepted bribes, Cornwallis sought to lessen corrup- 
lion by paying’ adequate salarics consisting purely of fixed pay- 
ments and partly of commissions, In his letter to the Directors 
dated August 2, 1789, he said: 


“The salaries onght to be liberal,..........,[t is neither your 
expectation, nor would it be possible, to obtain the services of 
men of experience, ability and character, in this climate where 
the continuation of health is so precarious, without granting them 
reward in some shape sufficiently liberal to live in a decent and 
comfortable manner and to make such annual savings as to give 
them a prospect of being able ina moderate number of years to 
return to spend the latter part of their day in casy circumstances 
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at horie:'? He uirged upon the Home 'Gbhverninent the desir- 
ability of considering the whole question and warnéd them that 
“the toleration ‘of perquisites must’ undermine’ the discipline of 
the dervite”’: Te was after corsiderable’ veluctance that the 
Directors finally‘ agreed to depart from their traditional policy 
and establish adequate salaries for their servants. 


Another source..of corruption was the patronage exercised 
by the Proprictors: and Diretlots: of the Comey Se fur the 
Company's sarvice had heen the close preserve of the tebitions of 
the Directors and others connected with whe management af the 
whole. system. | Applicants for poats in India were supported by 
Wie English personages in: England, by the King, the Queen, the 
nobles and) other dignatorics oth lay and -ncelesiastical, wha 
looked upon! the Company’sservice asa paradise to which their 
Friends. and relatives ghouldit be sent. Lord: Gonnwallis did not 
like these ,yecommendations and: resolutely set his face -apainst 
tutm.. (He resisted even the Privice of Wales and: wrote to Lore 
Southampton; ‘| it $i b le | bl 


“Tecan assure, you that I read it with the grealest concern, 
as it made me apprehend what would be very painful to. ,me, 
that I should appear backward and disinclined to exercise any 
commands that.tis Royal, Highness might think:proper to honour 
Withy")In regard to a letterreesived fiom the Que he wrote 
th Viscount, Sydney, .one off the Scerctariesof State 66 2! 
afigely tie Fv, fei! he ae | | : 
ot! ey cannot desert.the only. system that can save the country, 
even, for. sacred, Majesty.??.. Again he wrate in P78: ‘I am dull 
pera¢cuted every day.by people coming owt .with letters in me, 
who. cither yet into. jail or starve, in Ube -forcigm :kettlements: 
For, God's. sake,,do. ally, in your. power to step:'this madness’? 
On,.ancocrasion ie rebuked cvéen-, Dundas fov recommending 
a, coriajn, candidatc. for al post..in the -administration. He 
made if quite. clear that he would jnot indulge jn the common: 
adeniniateative vies, not eonfined, to India,-ofi creating officers: or 
extra offices’. th yh gta h 


vindtwit by adbpting subh dttitade thar Lord Cornwallis was 
ableto-put ay stop téthis evil and was able to cstablish a fairly 
honest and. disciplined service.’ Even after making some allow- 
anod fori thespartisan: outlook: of Shore it is -pissiblto concede 
some element of faith irihis’ remark about the happiness ‘of the 
people at large:resulting from the security which ‘they possess 
under our, Government; and from which we see an increade df 
population and: industry.2!. i! oe oP we Ted oc tal 4 


aha L 
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This, showever, odeplorable'that; Cofmwallis xtame vito the 
conchusion that European character iwas'!supemor |to-- Indian 
ancl justified the exclusion of Indians from all services of 
sansequence, Writing te the Di on feet 18, 1782, he 
remarked: a ~ 


“I think @must “be universal adihitted! that without. ‘a 
Larpe! and well-regulated shady: of ‘rateune. our: hold . of the 
valunbl:! doininions must very insacurd’)) dtmayebe ak Sir 
John Kaye sugevsts. that Cornwallis feared léat:ilic natives should 
heobme a very-efiective | instrament ih the hands ofthe Gurepeen, 
wil therefore doecithed not to mix wp the two agenciés. hia 
mnjust decision af Cornwallis ipomgurated “el woe seauonoly of higher 
pants hy Furope ane wich in’ cose o i dreatéd vested! 
merestuul a prejudice against the reversal if the systtm. = V6 
often Buirope: ans of very Inferior calibré jad ignorant ef thd. ae 
ments pf the’ shone: of stdmiinisiritiat which they were’ unable 
ty discharge, were Appointed whilt’ eapallé Indian Wert shut ‘out 
frorh alls aren the business of Govirnmenjt wid were lef without 
any worthy object of ambition. Ina country Tee India’ where 
ackmissiqgn to Government service confers upon thee aera: aspecial 
respeotabiliry, the hardships gud, heart-lyarning which 1 this thsipn 
must lave caused to nume rous Indians cannot :lyc over: estimated, 
There is. no doubt. that the aflicieney of Government must, have 
suffercel for avantoof the services of the indigemous c lement. 


Anbther moagire of Cdrniwallik about riovbeevidel i ated: to 
thie administration’ of the'Police. Ac thiac titi¢ te’ Police ane 1in- 
station War coven dif by Hie Zamindears’ who: en the: 4 


EY ‘large number of gw p phid ‘officers ' bo grr ‘and bre n 
the villages ‘and pi tected the ‘Vite and fe and be ithe i bit+ 
vate: ‘They were 'botihd’ to “alppreliund j Mes! eu ntl if they 
could xtetthet secdver the’ pro ay Ae pete belie’ a “fobber, 


deprived. of the goods: "This Tintro- 
dweed by’ Sher § a NOS ae i ate of ay. 
But like most 9 


instititio tien i day an 
disbrder.’ Corfiwallis polieiea ie ‘ial i i 


they were liable to make Boon the! te al not Hi . Te who was 


é 
Zamindars and ‘Substitfuthd- for € "he Cattipatiy's pulice,” M 4 






accepting what must be the’ riniary dut iecery| civiled: State. 
Police ameles or thanas: with ‘att’ average airéa of tw pre imilés 
square wert established with | a Daroga’ ini-chabts Whe: ara 
kg by the District Officer. The Dah dhad'p wet'to cept 
bailin certain cases" And in egtain:’ classe! AT ret pte en fi 
was empowered to detidé | atonck.” The “Vil whitla 


however, continued to be ‘tppointed by “the '3 'Zatnindsts, “tadigh 
1 Rose, Cari callis Cletitalbndencil Vol! in: p. 208%" Ya) 
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they were placed under the thana officers. On Mr. Duncan's 
recommendation the Province of Benares. was excluded from this 
system. 


The condition of the Company's army was unsatisfactory and 
Cornwallis was shocked to see the inefficacy but the infantry 
was in a wretched condition and this was duc to defective recruit- 
ing in Europe. Cornwallis suggested that recruits should be 
publicly obtained and kept uncer close watch until they were 
sent to India. Dundas agrees that a regular system of recruit- 
ing was highly desirable and disapproved of the practice which 
prevailed. 


Cornwallis held that the British hold on India would not be 
strong or permanent ifthe army consisted of ‘native’ elements. 
‘Even the best of traditions” said he would not conciliate men 
differing from the Brith in every respect. It would not be wise 
to depend on the natives to secure their subjection,” Time has 
shown how ill-ground were the fears of Cornwallis who had no 
knowledge of Indian character. 


Judicial Reforms. Lord Cornwallis completely re-organised 
the judicial system of Bengal and issued a Code of laws under 
the name of Regulations. Regulation Tin the Cornwallis Code 
related to the declaration of the Perpetual Settlement. The other 
Regulations introduced important changes in the judiciary which 
was ina chaotic state; Hastings had cstahlished a civil and a 
criminal court in each district and Sadar Adalats at Calcutta, 
each for civil and criminal cases, The Supreme Court cstablish- 
ed by the Regulation Act represented a clase by itself and could 
hardly be included in any really useful judicial system of the 
country. However the friction between the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and Hastings’ judiciary was constant though for 
a tine it was stoppecdin 1780 hy the appointment of Sm Elijah 
Impey, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, as the head of the 
Sadar Dewani Adalat. The Collector also performed judicial 
duties in addition to his revenue work and held a court known 
as Mal Adalat in which he decided all cases regarding the rights 
of the landholders and cultivators, and all ¢laims arising between 
them and their servants. The criminal justice was in the hands 
of Indians under the direction ofa Naib Nazim and was in 
a most waisatisfactory state. This office was held by Muhammad 
Reza Khan who appointed the judges of the District Courts, 
The salary of the judges was low, not more than Rs. 100 a 
month amd the Collector reported that the judges’ salaries werc 
inadequate. Sometimes they were in arrears and were not paid 
for three or four months, The judge possessed great authority 
which was governed by caprice, He could be severe or lenicnt as 
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he chose andin deciding cases took no account of merit. The 
Mubammedan low was the Code which guided the courts in the 
disposal of criminal cascs and punishments were often dispro- 
portionate ta the guilt of the accuscd person, The law of evid- 
ence was not defined and injustice often resulted from for want 
ofayvegular procedure. Still the law of Abu Hanifa was superior 
lathe Western laws which prevailed in Europe in the eight- 
vetith century mid as Hastings said it was husedl ‘om the most 
vlementary principle und an abliorrence of bloodshed". 


_. Corwallis saw these grave defects of the judicial system and 
aid with reference to criminal justice : 


OF eee,. T feel myself called upon...... to take mecas- 
ures to prevent in future, on the one hand the cruel 
punishment of mutilution,.....and onthe other to 
restrain the spirit of corruption which so gencrally 
prevails in native courte.,...... IT conceive that it 
will Iu indispensable for the good government of this 
country, that there shoulel be general jail deliveries 
once or twice a year, and that two or three respectable 
Company's servints should be selected to act as Sup- 
etintendents of the criminal trials, which may he 
conducted under theiy imspection, by native judges, 
with the assistance of learned Maulvis and Pandits in 
strict conformity i9 ile flaws and customs of Hin- 
dustan."4 


The reform of criminal justice was undertaken by Lord 
Cornwallis, during the years 1790-02. He did not trust 
Indians and wanted to remove them from the Criminal 
Courts. Muhammad Rega Khan was dismissed and the Nizamat 
Adalat which was heneeforward to cousist of the Governor-Gen- 
eral ancl members of the Supreme Council, assistcd by the Chief 
Qazi of Hie Province and two Multis was removed from Murshi- 
dabad io Caleutta. The District Courts were also reorganized. 
The existing Paujdari Courts were abolislied and their place 
was taken by four Provincial Courts, three for Bengal and one 
for Behar. The judges of these courts were made judges of 
circuit Who were to go round the districts. Two jail deliveries 
were to be effected every year. After completing the circuit of 
these districts the judges were to reside at Divisional headquar- 
ters, i. €., Caleutta, Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna, European 
British subjects were exeluded from the jurisdiction of these 
Courts; they are te be tried by the Supreme Court of judicature 
at Calcutta. The lew of evidence was improved anda Muslim 


i. Ramsay, Muir, Cornwallis’s Correspondence, pp. 194-95. 
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guilty of murder could be convicted om the evidence of nom- 
uslims, | 


Atter sometime when it was found thatthe for Courts of 
Girenit could nor cope with the tusineas: that cone up. hetore 
them, it was decided in Pulmurary. 1792 te smthorise the Magis« 
Irites to try-nll petty cases of theft sand tov give Pecunisy isKial- 
ance fo witnesses Who appealed before Thea do give: evidence. 
In July 1792 Sinall allowanes of net anert than Rs, 4. per 
nionth was granted to prisoners who were released from jail and 
whe, it wee feared, might aeainresnet, For want of enupleynient 
to their criminal Iabits, “The practice of attaching the property 
of mider-tiial prisquervs was abolished and: the prolessintal in- 
farmers employed , try the Police were dixenmitimued lor they fis 
quenly give trouble to the relatives of the culprits. —, 


The reform of civil justice received equal atiention [rom the 
Governor-General. The Cornwallis Code’ mide ataple provision 
for improvement.  Cirnwallis was convinced that tie separation 
of executive and judicial powers was a necessity, By Regulation 
IDorl 793 the revenue courts were abolished and the Collector 
and the Board of Revenge: were deprived of all judicial powers. 
They were confined. werely tathe collection of public does and the 
tognizance of cans was tratalerred from then te’ the Cots of 
Justice. Dewani Gourts were established in the districts ‘aid the 
jildge thereof was to have copnizance over civil causes of all des- 
eriptions that may arise in his jurisdiction, wherher of the nature 
of.those termed as reventie causes, aud those whieh hitherte have 
tricd in Revenue Courts, or of the description of thos which lid 
heen enguizable in the courts of Dewant Adalut.?| Rach of these 
courts was,to..be a covenanted civil servant, of the Compaiy, 
with native assessors to advise hind in matters af Hindi and 
Muhamiuedan laws, Above these courts were the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal at Patna, Dacen,. Mirshidabad and Caleutin, 
These courts were Courts of Appvalr and: Revisiow aud were if 
certain casesiinvested with original jurisdiction abu, . Each Court 
Hf Appeal consisted of three Mnglish judges whose decrees were 
final in sutteof personal property. those decrers, whose valuation 
did not exceed one thousand rupecs:,, Appoals from thedcecisious 
of these Courts,in | certain cases were tobe heard by the Sadar 
Dewani Adalat at-Caleutta which was presided over by the 
Governor-General]... The final Court of Appeal was the Privy 
Coinecil inall causes involving ‘more than fifty thousatd rupees. 


. Other Regulations were made for the hetter trial of cases. 
Suitors who could not conduct their own cases were allowed to 
employ Hindu and Muslim Vakils or pleaders and, their fees were 
determinrd Hy the valuation of ile suit. Rules ‘were made for 
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taking the! evideriee of Hindu ahd Muslim womea who oliserved 
the purdah. To éxpedite the trial oftciseS qualified Hintlus and 
Muslims were appointed to hear causes invalving not more than 
Wty rupees. “The decisions of these -Comphissioncrs were appeal- 
able to'the Dewani Adalat. Hitherto the revenue’ offices were 
amenable’ to any court of justice foracts done in their ‘official 
capacity and-as this resulted ‘in great hadship to thé people. 
Régulation IT provided that Government officers were personally 
liable fort canta decreed against them by a.civil court for acts 
huthoriscd by the Regulations. To protect the people against 
the misbehaviour of huropeans, the’ regulations did not allow 
British,, suhjeets-other than the King’s Officers and covenunted 
servants to reside beyond teu miles of Quleutta unless they. had 
entered into on agreement toe submit to the jurisdiction of the 
District Courts in-veivil actions ) brought against them by Indians. 
Those,who refused to. do.so, were joreed back to. Calcutta. A 
complete, code of Regulutions was .issued forthe guidauce of 
courts to. prevent the cxerchic oFarbitrary authority." 


The’ Cétnwallls Code effectéd some improvement in the 
administration of justice ‘but it was not without serions defects. 
The Coutts were burdened with a highly technical procedure 
which meant delay and defeated the aids ofjustice: ‘The agency 
employed was foreign and it was impossible for it to understand 
the sentiments, hebits and customs of the people. The Regulations 
were clumsily drafted and the principles which they embodied 
were borrowed: from the ‘English law and were ‘not wholly 
applicablé'to Tidian conditions., Cornwallis wanted ‘to make 
everything“as England did’. ‘He hadtoo much faith in Codes 
alta Courts of Justice ‘forthe prevention of tyranny sid injustice 
and here again he was misled by his exporience of English life 
and society. Travas found’ atterwards that ‘the Collector could 
grant speedy redress (o the podr people against the high-handed- 
ness Or exuciions ol their betters, The jules were exclusively 
Europeans and m 1817° Munro ‘said of them thar they were as 
ignorant of Indian conditions as‘ if they had never Jett England. 


.} Cornwallis was- satisfied onby with measures which in his 
opinion were caleuluied tn advance the property Of the people. 
He took no. account oftheie: self-respect and openly dubbed them 
as corrupt men lecking in capacity, character and intesrity. ‘The 
ludians in his system were denied a share -in the: business of 
government and thus their power olf initiative and independent 
action was scriously impaired. Nor was:'public. busmess transa- 


t. “Amabstract of the 48 Regulatidns which coniprise the Corn- 
wallis Code is given in Note A to Chapter ['V-of-'Gornwal- 
lis in Bengal’ by-Aspinell) (pp. 95-98). | ri 
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acted ina manner likely to inspire confidence orto raise the 
standard of ih: administration. Forrest highly conmmends the 
Code ‘for establishing inan oricninal land the supremecy al law 
and the law courts ever all persons whatever, the (nundation of 
all rivil liberty’. But lie forgets that a mere deelavation of the 
savercignty of law in theory docs nie men Hie sae uhing es its 
application to the life of institutions end the pructice of cours. 
The people were dragerd before courts of justices and harassed 
by prowceduate which was mlininistriaed by yenorint judges. “The 
resulis cacti tile Crriwallis Code live not Deen realised 
iene couuery even to this bey. 


Aspinall’s renierks on the efeets of the Code are well wortlt 
quo Liner: 


The exclusion of the perple tren all effective share of the 
government ef their comntry was almost without a 
pareltel in the history of imperistism, Othor conquerors, 
said Munro, had treated thei sulijects with inselence aud 
cruelty, bul aone heck ever trested thems with such scorn 
asluvlihe British; hed stiguuntised 4 whole nation as un- 
worthy al trust, inespable of hoaeurable conduct, aul 
fitio he employed only inmenial sittations., Subjee- 
tion ton forciyn yoke was still Further culeulared to 
destroy the natural chivacter and to cxtinguish natural 
spirlt. The Cornwallis system, therefore, was calcula- 
ted to debase rather than uplift the people fallen under 
the Company's dominion. Tl took a whole generation 
af Tuclian civilians to discover that such a-system was 
nol anly ungenerous and unworthy of the British people 
but impalitic, There was no ineentive to self-improve- 
ment, intellectual and morally, when all to which even 
the ablest men could aspire in the service of the Com- 
pany was some pelty position in clther the revenue or 
judicial! line gave them neither social position, nor 
wealth, nor honour, Inthe military line, too, none 
could atlainto any rank above that ofa Subedar, 
which was as inferior to an ensign to a Commander- 
in Chiel.......0..0or long the quesiion was ignored 
whether it ought not to be the policy of the Company's 

vermment to improve the character as well as the 
economic condition of the people.” 4 


‘The Cornwallis Code held the field for 20 years and it was 
during this period that its defects became clearly manifest, Gra- 
dually the esteem in which that Clnde wes. held render to 


|. Aspinall, Cornwallis in Bengal, pp. 174-75. 
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diniinish and men bqgan to perecive not only the mischief of words 
but als Gils practical writing, The Cambridge: History of 
Tnelia records the following yerdiet : 


“The: great fault of his sysiem was that he confounded 
courts Of justice with juice itself, In aland where 
the Jaws were still vague and unknown, and the new 
syxtent Of acliuistration was alien to the ideas of the 
nalives, tir inultiplication of court-inade justice was 
nn wdviunage dn itself. In theory, the Indians were 
protected by courts of justice from the oppression of 
ollictits, Aamindars and taluqdars against Revenuc 
Collectors, opots against Zatnindars. But the same 
couris were both tnsuted and inedequate for the 
tusk. Delays were so serious that suits, it was said, 
were nol decided in the normal course of a life-time. 
Protection of this kind was not of much value, and 
Without the privest uncoicern for the welfare of the 
people, it was inpossille ta disregard the need for 
reform."! 


Land reveriue syitem, The most important reform of Corn- 
wallis wig the rvorganisalion of the system of Bengal, It is 
an creor to think that the idea of revenue reform emanated from 
him and that he was scht to impose on Bengal a system of landed 
prepriciavship like (he system of English landlordism.ta The 
idea was first adumbrated in Pitt's India Act which directed that 
permanent rules for the lands, rents and tributes should be made 
but these rules should be framed xecording to the circumstance 
ofthe various rajas, Zamindurs, polygars, talnqdars and other 
native land-holders und “according to the laws and constitutions 
of India”, The disputeh of the Court of Directors dated April 
12,1786 honestly tried to give effect to what it termed the ‘true 
spirit’ and “the huniwne intentions of the Act”, It suggested no 
rules bascd on British practice. Ttordered the settlement to be 
made ag far as possible with the Zamindar and only in special 


la, Sir William Hunter expresses the same view. He writes: 
The Permanent Settlement of Bengal was neither con- 
sciously nor unconsciously an imitation ofthe English 
system of landed property. Lord Cornwallis carried out 
in good faith and with due care and caution, the injune- 
tion of Pitt's Act of 1784 and the intentions of the Court 
of Directors based thereon in 1786, to establish permanent 
rules for the land revenue, according to the laws ind 
the Constitution of India.” 


9. Bengal Records, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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cases it.,permiticd the ,alternative,.of Hinking il) With a |pevgrac 
farmeys, ; a it , - cee at ned 


= tb zd 1 oie a thee 

Ina predominandy agricultural country lke India where the 

hulk of the government revenue is derived from -lund, the land 

settlement is; ant imipuittant;anaiter, It ia very important now} 
it was ‘still: move so inthe carly days of the Company’s rule. 


tk i \ ida ‘ 
4 The work, however, requires enormous Jalour aid intimate 
knowledge.ol land, the poople and agriculiure. No, one who 
has. nol, been personully il touels with agriculture fa ever under- 
stand cxacdly its nalur. Difficult ag itis, the work of settlement 
is. venduped sll moaye complicated by the customs, usages and 
the habits of the people which govern, land tenurcs and which 
ha the righis of the varigps classes that have,an jntercet in the 
aol}. att ’ ‘ere Pepper ade ', 

When the Company took ovei the! Dewan, its sérvanis were 
chlirely ignorant‘of all revente affairs with ‘the tegult’ that they 
failed io appreciate the difficultied of the pedple of the country. 
sometimes they were deecived by the people bur offen they made 
exorbitant exactions to the great detriment of agriculture. . ‘This 
wag one of the chief causes Of misgovernment in Bengal. It 
causes untold suffering during the period of thé Dual Government 
(1765-72) and the quinquinnial setflement of Hastings which 
caine at the, eng oF did. not’ inpra matters. The tevenuc 
was colleciad and. paid by farmers wha had obraindd’ their’ ldakés 
ag the highest, bidders at a public'auction,, Many, of ‘thesd were 
adventurers ane had no interest in lind except money and theri- 
fore , pactisud all kinds‘ af ,extortions' ‘an the éultivators, While 
he Alpleased the old collectors Who held the, office by hert+ 
ditary right and had bee connected with land fora ‘long time, 

his new) instrument of, appresiion: coming as"it did aftér's 
famjne, in Beveridge's words did not expedite ‘revovely; “rather 
it;threatened a return to i state-of nature, “Hastings, who was'1ot 
satisticd with this staic ol, affairs wanted-a long-tertn 'settlenient 
whilé Philip Francis was ii favour 6f making if permanent'*but 
he could not persuade the Council to acecpt this view.” ~The 
Directors tffected’ comprothise and suggested annanl ‘settlement 
with the Zamindars. ' The annual: settlement, however, had its 
disadvantages. |The revenue collection of Government from year 
tH'yény was uticertain’ anda great: difficulty was experienced in 
faniing (the bitdger. -Secondly): tie Government demand [cil 
héavily én the Zamindarg foivthe ‘tendency was .to: increase the 
dériand and thus many old families Waste ruined, 
HS ee i i ie al i 

Such was the state of affairs when, ; rwallis , can 

Governor-General. He had the opportunity: to 
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experience of Sir John Shore who wat appointed to the Cajeuttu 
Council and sailed in the same vessel with him: Shore was 
originally Jil: Warren Hastings a clerk in the Company’s-seryice 
rk gui awiinual salary of Rs, 96 which he eked out by. other 
ines und when Clive’s regulations limited. the ficilities enjoyed 
by the Company's servants he spoke of him ss ‘Lord Clive of 
Wines memery’, THe rae to high ollice ly dint of hard 
Wwirk andl became known foe bia abilities and wide experience. 
After a amenth of his arrival Cornwallis wrote al! him: «The 
abilities of Mr. Shore and dis knowledge im: every branch, of che 
business of the country, andthe very high character which he 
holes iit the settlement, render his assistance tome invaluable.” 
{fe fult lappy that he: lid sucha distinguished officer to assist 
lin, Anether inan who could give him help was James Graat, 
another officer in the Company's service who was a specialist in 
revenne aatters, » In 1786 le was appointed Chic Sarishtadar 
fo the Board of Reveuue.and. in this capacity he mude a close 
atudy of revenue. reeords, Even Shore who would consult a0 
less than four differcat texts of the lin-i-débari to make sure of 
his facts ancl figures, admired the indefatigable, industry and 
pation of Grant whe based his figures on twenty volumey of 
nrsian records, 


After Cornwallix’s arrival in the beginning of 1787 circular 
lettera were “addressed to District Officers asking them to submit 
reports on the working al the reyenoe system im their, jurisdic- 
iow. © ‘They were asked ty pay special attention to three ques- 
Cis: a iil, 2 pos OR i 


Il. With whom was ihe Settlement to be made ? 
2. What wisto be the: amount of Assessment ? 


3. Whetherthe Permanent Settlement wat to jou! made at 
nmce or gradually ? 


{ ; j . 

Connected with these was alsy the question uf tinaking rules 
for guarding thi: culliyatar-[rom the oppression ef the Zamindar 
or the under-farmer of the land tax.’, The first) question was not 
easy to settle for there were several classes. of claimants in the 
field. There were the Zamindars, the taluqdars, the revenuc 
farmeéts, military aiid other holders of lands'and (hose who held 
laitd githér frée of revente ‘of at ‘a low land tax'for charitable, 
educational or religiows purposes such as lands‘ 'attaclicd to tem- 
ples, Pathshulas; mosqties and other philanthropic institutions. 
Opinion was divided on the question. ‘Shore’ agtetd that the 
Zamindar's were the proprietors of land subject to the’ payment 
of revenue to Government. Grant held a different view and said 


that Zamindars were merely agents of ment ‘for the collec- 
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tian of revenue and they were entitled to a share of the oe 
as their wages. In a voluminous Minute dated the 18th June 
1789 Shore discussed the whole thingand made out a strong 
ease for dealing with Zainindars as the actual proprietors of the 
soil on grounds of bith policy and expediency! The main prin- 
ciples stated by Shore were the security of the Government with 
respect to its revenues, and the security and protection of its 
subjects. He hoped to accomplish the former by concluding a 
Permanent Settlement with the Zamindars or propricters of the 
soi] and the sccond by carrying into practice, as far as possible, 
an acknowledged maximum of taxation. ‘The scttlement was to 
bre amade in the first instance for ten years certain, but with a view 
be permancney. The conclusions of Mr. Shore were net acecpted 
thy Sir Thomay Munro, who, with his experience of the ryotwari 
system of Madras advocated similar measure for Bengal. The 
Fifth and Sixth Reports of the Sclect Committee of the House 
of Commons likewise condemned the conclusions of Shore, Lord 
Cornwallis and the Home Government, however, accepted the 
recommendation of Shore in favour of the Zamindars. In an 
able Minute dated September 19, 1789, the Governor-General 


said: 


lL. Shore's. Minutes are to be found in the Filth Report on 
East India Affairs, 1812, Vol. I], pp. 1-119, 478-510 and 
pp. 515-18. The first of these is the mosi important; 


Shore has discussed at length in this Minute the rights and 
position of Zamindari in Bengal. 


He said; “I consider the Zamindari as the proprictors of 
the soil, to the property of which they succeed by right of 
inheritance, according to the lawa of their own religion, 
and that the sovercign authority cannot justly exercise the 
power of depriving them of the succession, nor of altering 
it, when there are legal heirs. The privilege of disposing 
of the land by sale or mortgage, is derived from this fund- 
amental right, «and was exercised by the Zamindars 
before we acquired the Dewanny, 


The origin of the properietary and hereditary rights of the 
Zamindars is uncertain; conjecture nist supply what 
history docs not mention; they probably existed before 
the Muhammedan conquest, and without any formal 
acknowledgment have acquired stability by prescrip- 
tion,” 


Fifth Report, IT, pp. 80-81. 
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tion of revenne aud they were entitled toa share of the praceets 
as their wages. [na voluminous Minute dated the [8th June 
1789 Shore discussed the whele thingund made out 4 strong 
ease for dealing with Zamindars asthe actual prapvintars of the 
soil ou grounds of bath policy and expediency.’ “The mam, prin- 
ciples stated by Shore were the scarily of the Govertnient with 
respect to its revenues, and the security aud protection of its 
cubjeets. He hoped te accowplish the former by eomeludings a 
Permanent Settlement with the Aamintis or proprictors of the 
soil and the second yy curryhys tue practice, ax Tar as pestle, 
an acknowledged maaxniniii ol daxadin. Pies setileneil suns toe 
be aade In the divst insxtawe for ten years cert, bint with a virew 
ho permanency. ‘Che conclusions of Mr, Shore were not acecpted 
tby Sir Thomas Munro, who, with his experience of the ryotwari 
system of Maclras advocated similar measure [nv Bengal. The 
Vifth and Sixth Reports of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons likewise condemned (he conclusions of Shore. Lord 
Cornwallis andthe Home Government, however, accepted the 
recommendation of Shore infavour olf the Zatmindars. Du ian 
able Minute datecl September 19,1789, the Governor-General 


said: 


1. Shore’s Minutes arc to be found in the Vifih Report on 
East India Affairs, 1812, Vol. II, pp. 1-119, 478-510 and 
pp. 515-18. The firat of these is the most important; 


Shore has discussed at length in this Minute the rights and 
position of Zamindar! in Bengal. 


He said: “I consider the Zamindari as the proprictors of 
the soil, to the property of which they suceced ly right of 
inheritance, according to the laws.of their own religion; 
and that the sovereign authority cannot justly exercise the 
sower ol depriving them of the succession, nor of altering 
it, when there are legal heirs. The privilege of disposingr 
of the land Iyy sale or mortyage, is derived from this fund- 
amental right, and was exercised by the Zamindaras 
before we acquired the Dewanny. 


The origin of the properietary and hereditary vighis of the 
Zamindars is uncertain; conjecture must supply what 
history does not mention; they probably existed before 
the Muhammedan conquest, and without any formal 
acknowledgment have acquired stability by prescrip- 
tion.”* 


Fifth Report, I, pp. 80-81. 
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“Mr, Shore has most ably and, in my opinion, most success- 
fully, in his Minutes delivered’ in June last, argued in favour of 
the right of the Zamindars to the property of the soil, 


‘Although, however, Tam not only of opinion that the 
Zamindars have the best rights, but from being persuaded that 
nothing could be so ruinous to the public interest as that the 
land should be retained asthe property of Government, Iam 
also convineed that, fhiling the claim of right of the Zamindars, 
te would be necessary lor the public good to grant a right of 
property inthe soil to them, orto persons of their descriptions, 

think it unnecessary to enter into muy discussion of the grounds 
upon which their right appears to be founded,” 


Cornwallis decided ta grant proprictary right to Zamindars 
for without such a body there was no means of extending and 
improving agriculture, Large tracts of land in the possession of 
the Company still lay waste and it was idle to expect that tlcy 
could be brought under cultivation through agents who changed 
from time to time. The success of the cultivators were limil- 
ed andit wat necessary and desirable that Zamindars should 
he made proprietors, if improvement of agriculture was desired, 


As regards the question of assessment, Shore dealt with the 
matter in his Minute anc said that it should be based on the 
actuals of recent years rather than mpon minute local investiga 
tion where there was always possibility of error or fraud. He 
rejected Grant’s view that the amount of the revenue was limited 
onty by the productivity of the land, that the basis of caleulation 
should be the assessment of 1765 and that local conditions should 
be thoroughly explored. Cornwallis accepted Shore's view. 


A serious difference of opinion arose between Shore and 
Cornwallis as regards the third question. Shore was opposed 
to a Permanent Settlement for which he said the time was not 
yet ripe. He argued ; 


“That we do not possess a sufficient knowledge of the actual 
collections made from the acveral districts to enable us 
to distribute the assessment upon them with the requi- 
site equality; that the demands of the Zamindarg upon 
the taluqdars and ryotr are undefined; and even if 
we did possess a competent knowledge of the above 
points, there are peculiar circumstances attending this 


1. Forrest, Selections from the State Papers, [I, pp. 73-74. 
16 
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country which must ever render it bad policy m the 
Government to fix their demand upon the lands."? 


He suggested a decennial settlement and added that if the 
Government bound itself to a permanent settlement it would be 
impossible to remedy the defects and errors revealed ly the act- 
ual working of the settlement. He urged that the proposed 
limitation of settlement would tiot diminish the confidence of the 
Zamindars, or incluce the neglect and desolation of land because to poople 
who had subsisted on annual expedicnt, a perind of ten yours 
was nearly equal to perpetuity and that their own interest ut the 
commencement of the team and their confidence in the stability 
and advantages of the system towards its close, would induce the 
necessary exertion on the part of Zamindars, In support of his 
contention he urged that the cultivation of Bengal had progres- 
sively increased under all the disadvantages of a variable asscss- 
ment and personal charges. He suggested that the intermediate 
period should be employed in inspiring confidence among the 
Zamindars ly appropriate measures and that after four or five 
years, during which period the Zamindars would be induced by 
self-interest to cultivate their land, the settlement might be dec- 
lased permanent. | 


Lord Cornwallis met these arguments by two lengthy Min- 
utes written on September 18, 1789 and February 10,1790. He 
said thatthe Home Government seemed (to be pre-determined 
to make the settlement perpetual and irrevocable and that ‘in, 
my judgment a permanent settlement alone can make the coun- 
try flourish and secure happiness to ie body of inhabitants’, 
 ceefind as I havea ts conviction in my own mind of 
the utility of the system, I should think ita duty I owe to them- 
to my country, and to humanity, to recommend it most earnestly 
to the Court of Directors to lose no time in declaring the per- 
manency of the settlement.,.......and not postpone for ten years 
the commencement of the prosperity and solid improvernent of 
the country.” 


After thus pronouncing judgment in the style of the cighteen- 
th century Lord Cornwallis proceeded to state his reasons, He 
said that the rights of the Zamindars recognised by Shore him- 
self, would be nothing but a mockery if the Government retain- 
ec to itself the right to demand whatever rent it thought proper 
after ten years, - In addition tothe question of right there was 
the more solid argument for the improvement of land, The 
Governor-General added: 


a 


!. Forrest, Selections from State Papers, II, p. 87. 
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*Ina country where the landlord has a permanent pro- 
perty in the soil, it will be worth his while to encou- 
rage his tenants who hold his farm on lease to im- 
prove that property; at any rate he will make such 
in agreement with them as will prevent their destroy- 
ing it. But when the tatilont of the soil. himself 
is clue ripelitful owner of the land, he i¢ only to became 
(he Jarmser for a lense of ten years, and if he is then 
to be exposed to the demand of a new rent, which 
may porluups be dictated by ignorance or rapacity, 
what hope ean there be, I will not say of improve- 
ment but of preventing desolation? Will it not be 
to his interest cluririg the early part of that term, to 
extract from the estate every possible advantage for 
himself} and if any future hopes for a permanent 
acttlement are then held aut, te exhibit his lances at 
the end of it in a state of ruin.”! 


As regards Shore's objection that more information was 
necessary before making the settlement permanent Lord Corn- 
wallis said jhat it canld mor be hoped that more information 
would be available to the Government at the end of the years. 
Rather it might be more difficule to obtain information as a 
result of confession at the cud of the period of settlement. “After 
all”, said Gornwallis, “I vielen the word “permancney" 10 
extend to the Jumma only and not to the details of the selttle- 
ment.” Te kniw well that many new regulations would have 
to be made to supply the details and adjust the rights of the 
Zamindars, taluqdars and ryotr. The advantages of a fixe 
assessment were obvicus: 


‘There is this further advantage to be expected from a4 
fixed assessement in a ¢ountry sulzject to drought and 
inundation, that it affords a strong inducement to the 
land-holder te exert himself to repair as speedily 
as possible the damages which his lands may have 
sustained from these calamities; for it 1s ta be expect- 
ed that whenthe publicdemand upon his [and is limit- 
ed to a specific sum, he will employ every means im 
his power to render them capable of again paying 
that sum, and as large a surplus as possible for his 
own use. His ability to raise money to make these 
exertions will be proportionally increased by the 
additional value which the limitation of the public 
demand will stamp upon his landed property; the 


1. Forrest, p. 74. ae 
Tifth Report on East India Affairs, I, pb. 527-543, 
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reverse of this is to be expected when the public 
ligstestncit is subject to unlimited increase.’ 


Lord Cornwallis dealt at length with the objections of Shore 
and pointed out thatthe argument about the ignorance ofthe Zam- 
indars had little force because the eval resulted from the system of 
collecting revenues which prevailed in the country. They luc been 
kept in tutelage for a long time and all initiative had been «destro- 

ed. To gave the rpot from the exactions of the lundlords the 
atter could be made to grant them pattas upon the principles 
suggested by Mr. Shore in his proposals for the Bengal Settlement. 
Te will be wearisonie ta reiterate all the arguments put forward 
in support of his position but the following words reveal the in- 

tensity of the Governor-Geueral’s convictiom 
veered Gm clearly of opinion that this Government 
will never be better qualified at any given period 
whatever, to make an cquitable settlement of the 
land revenue of these provinces; and if the want of 
se further information was ta be admitted now or at 
any other future period as a ground for delaying the 
declaration of the permanency of the assessinent, the 
commencement of the happiness of the people and of 
the prosperity of the country would |e delayed for 

ever.**4 


With these arguments Lord Cornwallis decided in favour of 
a decennial settlement and issued a proclamation on February 
lO, 1790 in which he stated that though fixed for a limited term 
the setttlement was intended to be permanant and till it would be 
declared so as soon as the sanction of the Directors was obtained. 
Shore objected to such a notification on the ground that the 
Zamindara would regard it ai a promise and should the Directors 
refuse the sanction, would charge the Government with a breach 
of faith. Lord Cornwallis did not agree with this view. He was 
supported by Dundas and Pitt who very carefully examined the 
pros and cons of the proposed system, and declared in favour of 
permanence. In 1793 their sanction reached India and the settle- 
ment in Bengal and Bihar was made permancnt. 


Lord Cornmwallis's proclomation dated March 22, 1793 con- 
tained two articles which are important: 


Il, ‘The Marquis Cornwallis Knight of the most noble 
order of the Garter, Governor-Gencral in Council, 
now notifies to all Zamindars, independent taluqdars, 
and other actual proprietors of tend inthe provinces. 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, that he has been 


I, Forrest, p, 105, 
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powered by the lionorable Court of Directors for ~- the 

affairs of the East India Company, declare the Jum- 
ma which has been or may be assessed before their 

ap under the regulations above mentioned, fixed 
or ever,” 


It. ‘fhe Governor-General in Conucil accordingly de- 
lures to the Animinelars, inedeperlent talugdars, and 
other actual proprictors of land, with or an behalf 
of who a settlement has been concluded under the 
regulation (21) abovementioned, that at the cxpira- 
tion of the term of the settlement, no alteration 
will be made in the assessment which they have res- 
wectively engaged to pay, but that they and their 
aire nnd lawful sucerssors will be allowed to hold 
Uheir estates at such assessment for ever. 


Accordsng to Mr. R. CG. Dutta the assessment made was 
double of that which prevailed in the beginning of the cightcenth 
eentury and the collections were as much as those made in the 
first year of the Dewani, i, «., 1765-66." 


Historians and publicists have expressed different opinions 
about the merits ofthe Permanent Sctthoment, Some have like 
the late Mr. R. GC. Dutta praised it as a wise and benevolent 
measure which lias improved agriculture and diffused prosperiry 
among the people. Thue are others who regard it as a blunder 
which iw done much harm to the State by depriving it of the 
uncarned increment which has been exclusively enjoyed by the 
Zamindars. These conflicting views are mot contradictory as 
may seem to be the case, The Permanant Settlement was obvi- 
ously advantageous to tle Zamindws. More lands were brought 
under cultivation, agriculture improved and they began to get 
much higher rents, The valuc of land increased owing to the 
rise in prices and this. benefited the Zamindar without the State 
getting even fraction of the profit. The unearned increment 
was appropriated by the Zamindar exclus.vely and the growing 
burden of expenditure was shifted to other shoulders and often 
questionable schemes of taxalion were resorted to and the other 
provinces hed to pay more taxes so that the landlords of Bengal 
may continue to enjoy their prosp:rity. Henecforward the 
Zamindar fult secure in his possession and was no longer sub- 
ject to fines and burdens which had been the lot of the farmers 
under the old system, The Government escaped from: the 


l. Forrest, I, p, 206. | 
2, Economic History of India under Early British Rule, pp. 
92-95. 
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worry, bother and expenditure of periodical asscasments which 
led to “economic dislocation, evasion and concealment of wealth, 
and the deliberate throwing of land out of cultivation’, As the 
result of the Permanent Seftlement a new elass of landlords came 
into «existence which was loyal to the Government and which 
if proper encouragement had been afforded by the State would 
have materially helped inthe industrialisation of tie province 
instead of wasting moncy on dissipation. Still, it must be 
conceded that the measure diffused property and wealth among 
the people and imparted the Government a stability and strength 
which were not to be found under temporary settlements. 


Bur it was only by gradual stages that the lot of the Zamin- 
dars improved. Inthe beginning they suffered much. Many 
ofthem failed to pay tliecir dues by Ue date fixed and their lands, 
spe to the strongest provisions of law, were sold by auction. 
Thus a defaulting Zamindar was always confronted with ruin 
and bankruptcy and many old and aristocratic families were 
deprived of their lands, As the Zamindars were not allowed to 
employ coercion in the collection of rents, they Frequently met 
with evasion on the part of their tenants. It was im [799 that 
they were permitted to distrain crops. In the 19th century the 
condition of the Zumindars improved considerably and Sir John 
Strachey estimated the Bengal Zamindar’s profit at 40 limes 
more than what it was in the beginning, 

Many Englishmen like Shore were profit-minded but we can 
discover a touch of idealism in the character of Lord Cornwallis 
who felt for the poor people who had for decades tilled their 
lands under certain ernditions only to fred the rapacity of the 
tax-farmer whose visitations they dreaded and disliked. Their 
lot was perhaps no better, They were sill attracted and rack- 
renied in the many cases and found it difficult to obtain redress 
in courté of law where justice was neither chegp nor expeditious. 
Cornwallis tried to mitigate thier distress but he was not very 
much successful. Their rights had to be guarded by the Bengal 
Tenancy Acts of 1859, 1868 and 1885. This was undoubted! 
a harsh feature of the Permanent Settlement which turne 
farmers into proprietors of land without providing for the security 
and comfort of the psasantry who constituted the backbone of 
the population, In the opinion of Beveridge it was a gross blun- 
der and injustice to make a settlement withthe Zamindars only 
and to neglect the poor rot whose claims were as strong and 
well founded as those of the Zamindars., 

The Permament Ssttlement has not fulfilled the expectations 
that were formed of it. It has not prevented famines nor has 
it secured the three objects at which it aimed in 1793, namely 
the punctual payment of the ‘minimum’ fixed as the State demand 
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the extension of cultivation and the development of agriculture. 
If more land has becn brought under cultivation, itis not due 
to the Permanent Settlement but to the mercase in population, 
The hope that the landowners would invest money for the deve- 
lapment of agriculture has also proved illusory. The minimum 
State damned was fixed but its punctual payment was not ensured 
aml the law was ao delectivi: that by its operation many fimilics 
were deprived of their inherited lands. 


Tt hia heen contended that if the settlement had been 
delayed Ivy ten or (wenty yours morc, knuwledge might have been 
acquired and the mistakes aul anomalics which resulted from 
hasty legislation might have been avoided. Sir Alfred Lyall found 
fault with the Permanent Settlement for eutting off the Indian 
ircasury [rom allshare in the increase of rents and the immense 
spreail of cultivation but he admitted that it hadund subtecly made 
Bengal the wealthiest provinee of the empire. In his judgment 
from that thne forward political insecurity within British terri- 
tory gave way to asense of stability and to the fecling of confi- 
dence which is the mainspring of indusiry,1 


Thompion and Garrett have decried the Permanent Settic- 
inenp wud gous to the length of saying that hardly any one would 
defend it today and all Indians would denounce without measure 
what up to thirty years believed) by most Nationalist writers as 
the only good thing which the English liad done.* 


A balanced statement of the defects of the Permanent Setile- 
ment is contained in the Cambridge History of India: 


( cueeedt Was soon found that the evil of ‘balance’ 
continued as belore; that the cfforts made to pre- 
vent the oppression of tenants and ryots led only to 
the complete blocking of the Courts of Justice : that 
the attempts made to realise the revenue without 
personal correction of the Zamindars resulted in 
frequent sale of estates. Moreover the provision 
that talugdars could claim exemption from the. 
Zamindars’ control increased the business before the 
Courts, and Jed to the cutting up of estates.’ 


Renewal of the Charter (1793) 


In 1793 the Company's Charter was renewed and as the 
Indian finances were in a satisfactory condition the Act was 


1, Rise of the British Dominion in India, p. 220, 


9, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. J911, 
%. Cambridge History of India, V, p. 456. 
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passed without any serious opposition. The previous Acts were 
gencrally re-affirmed, and the principles which were embodied 
in them were emphasised, The Company's monopoly of trade 
was retained for 20 years and Englishmen were allowed to trade 
with India only under certain special restrictions. The entry of 
Englishmen into India in large numbers was feared and colonis- 
ation was discouraged. Missionarics were not allowed to go to 
preach Christianity in India for it was feared that their activi- 
ties might ercate trouble or disturl the public peace, 


In Auqust 1793 Lord Cornwallis who was now created i 
Marquis lefe Calcutta and in the beginning of October he started 
on his homeward voyage [rom Madras, 


The Commander-in-Chief was not to be a member of the 
Governer-Gencral’s Council unless specially appointed by the 
Court of Directors. The Governor-General’s powers over the 
other two Presidencies and his authority to override the deci- 
sion of the majority of his Council were reaffirmed and similar 
powers were given te the Governors of Madras aml Bombay. 
Provision was also made forthe appointment of a Viec-President 
during the Governor-General’s absence from the headquarters 
and the Governor-General was given full authority to act without 
a local council and to pats any orders without consulting it. In 
times of emergency he could go to any province and assume full 
control of the Government there as Lord Wellesley did in 1798 
on the eve of the Fourth Mysore War. The Company was allow- 
edto appoint ils covenanted scrvants and others as Justices of 
the Peace in India. Patronage was curtailed and the Act laid 
down that “all vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, 
or employments in the civil line of the Company's service in 
India (being under the degree of Councillor) should be from time 
to time filled yp and supplied from among the civil servants of 
the said Company belonging to the Preidency wherein such 
vacancics shall respectively happen....,.............No office, place 
oremployment, the salary perquisites and emoluments whereof 
shall exceed 500 per annum shall be conferred upon or grant- 
ed to any of the said servants who should not have been actually 
resident in India asa covenanted servant of the said Company 
eoseeeceee” = This was.a healihy provision and the servants of the 
Company gained much by it. 


The doctrine of free trade did not prevail and the exclusive 
policy of the Directors was fully supported by Dundas, President 
of the Board of Control. 
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Sir John Shore's appointment as Governor-General (1793-98) 


As has been said before Shore had come out to India asa 
¢lerk in the service-of the Bast India Company on a small pit- 
tance. Gradually lie rose to high position and became a mem- 
ber al the Calcutla Council. He owed its rise, lo ne sinall 
extent, to Philip Francis whom hie supplied with information re- 
garding revenue mittters which was the basis of his minutes, 
Hastings’ suspicion wis thu Tratcis’s minutes were written by 
Shore hut there ise warrant for such an opinion because Philip 
Francis was a num of great ability who had acquired much 
knowledge: and experience of the Indian administration, Lord 
Cornwallis always held dhe view that the Governor-General of 
India shall be appointed direct from the ranks of English noble- 
men but le was so impressed by Shore's abilitics and upright- 
ness that he was prepared to make an cxception in his case. His 
appointment was partly due to the fact that the Home Govern- 
ment failed to find for the post of Governor-Gencral what King 
George called ‘avery proper manof distinction’. At one time 
Dundas himself wanted to proceed to Indin to assume 
the great responsibilities bul he was prevented by circumstances 
from fulfilling dis wish. Shore’s ability and integrity were un- 
questioned but he was a timid man of limited outlook. Expert 
in routine business and fully conversant with details, he lacked 
the statesman's vision and insight. He had no eye for the large 
issucs of politics wor was he capable of looking into the future. 
Essuittially a bureaucrat, wedded lo red-tapism und office-routine, 
he loved order and peace and Iacked the heroic qualitics that 
were needed to deal with the political situation that was opening 
before him. He adhered to the policy of Pitt’s India Act some- 
what slavishly and his faith in laissez-faire lvd to serious conse- 
quences. The principal cvent of Sir John Shore's regime was the 
rupture of the Company's relations with the Nizam who was 
their ally and whom they were plediee by treaty to support. In 
order to understand the history of this rupture it is necessary to 
review briefly the developments at the Courts of Poona and 
Hyderabad from the time of signing of the Treaty of Serangapa- 
tam till the battle of Kharda which destroyed for the time being 
at least the independence of the Nizam’s Government. 


Moakadji Sindkia, The treaty of Salbai was signed on May 
17, 1782 and was ratified by the Nanaon behalf of the Peshwa 
on December 20, 1782. It ensured the dominane¢s.of the British 
in Indian politics, and increased! ie pee of Mahadji who now 
began to cherish new ambitions designs, He wanted for 
himself'a position, independent of the Peshwa and the Nana and 
upon this he concentrated all his energy and attention. He was 
arrested in his endeavours by de Hoigne, a French soldier of for- 
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ture, who joined his service on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
and offered to organize a foree to further the plans of his master. 


After the death of Afvasayab! in October 1784 Sincdhin at- 
tained toa position of great prominence at Delhi and on 4th 
December was officially appointed Nath Vakil-i-Mutliyg (Deputy 
Viceregent or Deputy Regent Plenipotentiary ax Sir fadmuth 
anslatcs it) by Shah Alam [If who had placed himself entirel 
widia his protection, His rival Nana who had acquired much 
InMflocne: in Poons politics looked on Sindhia’s veiled designs with 
suspicion and regarded his growing power in the north as danger 
ous to his own position, A plot was forinetl to depose Madho Rao 
II ancl Najal Khan whowas supreme in lis time in the Councils of 
the Mughal Empire. He died on April 22, 1782 and was suceecded. 
by his adopted son Afrasayal who beeame Amir-ul-Umra, Ho had 
a great rival in Muhammad Beg, Governor of Agra, Afrasayab 
wanted Sindhia to help him and the latter compelled the Beg to 
surrender the fort of Agra on March 27,1785. Muhammad Dug 
was pardoned and allowed to enter the imperial service, Sindhia 
acquired much influence at Dulhi and became the most powerful 
man in the empire, The Emperor conferred upan him the title of 
Amir-ul-Umra which he vefiscel buc he aceepted on the Peshwa's 
be hall the tithe of Vakil-ul-Mutlag, At Poona an intrigve was 
seton foot to place Raghoba's son Baji Rao on the gaddi Int it 
was frustrated by the Nana who connected Sindhia with the 
authors of the intrigue. 


As the chief authority in the Delhi empire (1788) Sindhia 
took steps to organize the administration. At lik instance the 
Emperor revived his old claims and demand d tribute from the 
English. He found himselfin sore finaneial straits. The revenue 
was not collected, the ‘farmers’? oppressed the ryels to squecze 
money out ofthem. Lawlessness prevailed and the tax collec- 
tors sometimes went to the length of torturing the people to 
compel them to yield up their wealth. Sardesai writes that 
‘hey tied rags to the bodies of the rich and the poor alike and 
pouring oil on them set them on fire’? Cultivation had declined; 
famine stalked the land; the treasury was exhausted; the Emper- 
or pestered him with his demands and Sindhia had not money 
enough to meet his own éxpenses and those of the Emperor. 
His credit was low; no banker would advance him money; the 


1, Afrasayab on the son of Najaf Khan who was Prime Minister. 
9, There were farmers ofrevenuc. Revenue was farmed out to. 
the highest bidder and these men oppressed the people. 
3, Main Currents of Maratha History, p. 178. 
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distress in the camp was fearful and crowds of men were seen 
roaming about in search of fond. 


Siithia held an enquiry into the tiles and tenures of Jagir- 
dlars, wud this gave offence to the Muslin nobility who disliked 
Hit inllgence ofa '“Elindo upstart’, Muhammad Bee Gained 
the Tame of cliseamont anc wanted to pry ofold scares, When 
Siudhia denied tribute: Crom the apite chiels in the naine 
mothe Fauperey ley ale became hostile to him and Jaipur and 
Jodhpur formed a eaalition lo resist his importunate demands, 
‘They were joined ly Muliammad Beg and inthe great Dattle 
that wos fight at Lalsot, about 40 miles from Jaipur, Sindhia's 
forces were defeated. “Vuking advaniye of his reverses Ghulam 
Oycdir, Wie sonal Anhit Khan, the Roluilla Chief, raarched to 
Delhi ta ue begiming of 1785 and extortied from the deercpit 
Byiperoy the tile of Amireul-Umra. Ee invite Ismail Beg, 
beaten Bog's nephew, wlio dacl a grudge against & ndhia lo 
join him, ancl with his forces the Beg advanced upon Agra whielt 
was held by Lakwa Dada, a Maratha General ol experience. Ghu- 
lam Qadir in the meantinie ladito goio his kingdom to delend 
it against the Sikhs who had started marauding expeditions to- 
wards the Soull: Beat. Ismail Beg ludow fight single-handed 
against the Marahas and wasseverely defiuued ina hattle near 
Fatehpur Sikri through the bravery and skill of de Boigne, Not 
sutistied with the yeogeess af Sindlhia’s fortunes, the General left 
hissurvicew and setthilat Licknow asa businesanan, Sindlita 
returned to his Gantounment at Mathura, 


Ghulam Qadir aud Ismail Beg merched to Delhi and over- 
powered the echlo resistence that was offered by the Emperor, 
The palace was plundered ane the Rohills elief, infuriated at the 
Emperor's inability to disgorge his hidden treasures, tortured the 
latter and blinded him with his own dogger. ‘The Emperor was 
deposed and a puppet prince, a son of Ahmad Shah, was placed 
upon the throne. The royal fumily was treated with great in- 
dignity and even the imperial princesses were flogged anc turned 
out into the strects when the Afghans failed to obtain the imag- 
inary treasures. Tie smoked his fuyga on the peacock throne 
and these orgies lasted several weeks. Sindhia was moved to 
indignation at the news of these horrible atrocities and marched 
with his forces against Ghulam Qadir who was defeated and 
captured, Asa punishment for his misdeeds his face wae black- 
ened and he was paraded round the city of Mathura ona 
jackass, His eyes were cut out and his limbs were hacked to 





1. Such isthe account of Mahadji's finances given by one of 
Nana’s agents. It was sentto Poona by him from 5'n- 
dhia’s camp near Mathura about the year 1788, 
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pieces which were sent to Delhi to be laid before the fallen and 
degraded majesty of Shah Alam. Sindhia took the Emperor 
under his protection; the latter was touched soa much hy the 
Maratha Chiel's kindness that he composed odes in his praise and 
atldressed himas his ‘farzantl’ (sou) and the giver of light ane 
lifts, 


Surrounded as he was by enemies on all sides, Sindhia felt 
that he could not do much without de Hoignue'’s help and there- 
fore requested him to return, ‘The General chivalrously respond- 
ecto the call and the combimctdl forecs marched against Ismail 
Bee who was completely routed. THis Rajput-allics, the Princes 
of Jaipur and Jodhpur, were defeated in June 1790 and the terri- 
tories of Taragarh and Meri were captured. Soon alter the 
Runa of Udaipur also offered his submission, 


De Boigne rendered a great service to Sindhia, It was he 
who organized his scattered forces trained them in European 
style sit imparted to them a new discipline. European officers 
and artillerymen were invited by him to join the armv and it was 
through his efforts that it attained the strength of 68 battalions, 
427 guns and 40,000 horse. It was the ‘New Model Army’ which 
he organized that gave a short shrift to the Rajputs and saved 
Sindhia’s prestige in Northern India, 


The unfortunate Shah Alam who had been restored to the 
throne in 1790 was induced by Sindhia to confer upon the 
Peshwa the title: of Mesil-i-Adutlag and that of his nara upon him- 
self. In June 1792 he proceedecd to Poona with an imperial 
frman by which the Emperor forbade the slaughter of cows 
throught Hindustan. This was a serious complication for the 
Nana. The astute minister advised the Peshwa to refuse the 
proferred honour but the latter's youthful vanity was much flatter- 
ed by the prospeet ofimperial favour and in an open darbar in tho: 
midst of great pomp and ceremony, Sindhia with feigned hum- 
ility presented to his chief the robes of honour and other precious 
gifts together with the insignia of the fire and the sun. Mahadji 
behaverl with great adroitness and caution, preferred himself 
to be a humbie Patel anda slipper-bearer of the Peshwa, He 
earried with him concealed in his clothes a new pair of sli 5. 
which he placedon the Peshwa’s feet before a distinguished 
assemblage of Maratha generals and statesmen. Another darbar' 
was held in which the Peshwa bestowed upon his deputy the robes 
of honour and gifts that were suited to his dignity. Daya and 
nights were spent in festivity and scenes of unparalleled brilliance 
and splendour were enacted which Poona had never seen before. 
Thus did by histrionic spay and subtle diplomacy, Mahadji 


Sindhia succeed in establishing his influence at the Court of Poona,, 
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which was only a preliminary step to his more calculated and 
audacious planof ousting the Nana from the position of pre- 
eminence Which he had secured in Maratha polities, Rightly does 
Sir Jolut Maleolm observe tla ‘Mahardji had made himieelf a 
sovereign by calling hinwell a servant.) 


Diiamiyeel at Sindlia's statecraft, the Nana looked about 
for an allywhe weld help him to perpetuate his pewer. ‘Chis 
wit foul iy Tukeji Holku, who atonee made common couse 
with hin. Wally aware of the services de Boigae Id rendered 
to Sindhia, Tukeji admitted Drenee, another French adventurer 
in his servier, and asked him to organige a disciplined army to 
emiucoraer the designs of his great rival. On September 20, 1792 
Ur forces of de Boigne encountered Holkar at the Lakheri pass in 
the Roth State and after an obstinate battle in which the issue 
was for lenin doubt, the redoubtable General suceecded in 
defiaiting Drenne, and capturing 38 guns. The Holkar’s army 
took to flight and during the retreat ravaged Sindhia’s capital, 
Ujjain. 

‘The Nana's hope that Sindhia would leave Poona to deal 
with Tukoji had proves! false. He was greatly perturbed to hear 
of de Botgne’s victory aver Holkar’s furces which rendered him 
powerless for the moment. Sindhia began to interest himself in 
the administration of the Yoona State and henceforward he and 
the Nana both teeame aspirants for ascendency in Maratha 
polities, Each tried to elbow out the other and cach became 
anxious to acquire mastery over the Peshwa. The Nanain 
desperation appealed to the fatter, recounted his services, com- 
ie of Sindhia'’s conduct ancl his intrusion into Poonn affairs. 

e offered toresign and hetake himself to the life of an asectic 
unicss his master reposed full confidence in him, The inexper- 
ienced Peshwa burst into tears, begged forgivencss of the minister 
and promised to regard him as his greatest friend and councillor. 
Sindhia atonce took steps to checkmate this move but suddenly 
he was attacked by fever and after o brief illness died on 
February 12, 1794 in his camp at wanodi, five miles from Poona. 
The story of Sindhia’s murder through the Nana's intrigueis a 
pure myth and does not rest upon reliable evidence. 


Mahadji was a man of great sense and sagacity who had a 
clear perception of the political issues that confronted him during 
his life, Hewas never swayed by emotion. Even in the midst 


I. Menor of Central India, I, p. 125, 
For an account ofde Boigne the reader may consult Keene’s 
“Hindustan under Free Lances (1770-1820}" and the 
Memoirs of Sir John Malcolm. 
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ofthe greatest crisis he never lost the equanimity of his temper 
and laughed and joked asif nothing untoward had happened, 
Defeat cid not break his spirit nor did the pertinacity aud 
malevolence of his focs make him swerve from the path which he 
had chosen for himself Tle was a lori amilivary dealer snel lived 
shown his great qualities in the battles he hal fouelu. Ae luda 
rare oreunixing capactty aad enjoyed in a darge nieisere the 
confidence and devotion of his officers and men. Even foreigners 
served him loyally and faithfully and were much impressed ly 
the closes: of his intellect and the strsightforwardiwss of his 
character, which are revealecl In the Memoirs of Count de Toigne 
written by his son. 


Simlhia was greatly impressecl by western methods of 
warfire. He knew the danger from the English and therefore 
trainer his troopsin European style. The guerilla tacties were 
abandoned and a fine modern arnry was created which las been 
regardec| yy some as a handicap rather than au advantage, With 
this army de Boigne defeated the Muslims and Rajputs ancl the 
auxiliaries of Tlolkar in 1792, anel established his master’s 
ascendancy in Northern (India. But European writers lave ex- 
pressed the view that this army was ineffective when U0 was 
employed against their countrymen. Sir Alfred Lyall writes : 


“Mortover in proportion as the Marathas adopted the 
armament and tactics of European warfare, they lest the acdyan- 
" tage Uhat comes mt ol unanimity of national, religious, or trilsal 
sentiment, cut of the bond of a common comntry or tradition. “The 
new system required professional soleliera, whe must he enlisted 
wherever they could be found and especially it needed forcign 
officers. In this manner the foreign ar alien iherneint grew rapidly, 
until the later Maratha armics became principally a iniseellancaus 
collection of mercenarics, enlisted fromall parts of India, with 
trained infantry ancl artillery commanded by adventurers of 
different races and countires.' Thompson and Garrett also 
endorse the above view : 


“Itis noteworthy that when war broke out afresh 
against the English, it was not Sindhia’s highly trained 
troops that did most damage, but the still largely 
“vernacularised” forces of Elolkar, his rival’.”2 


4, ‘Rise of British Dominion in India, p. 296. 
2. Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. 180. 


CHAPTER XI 


The Supremacy of the British Power 
Lord Wellesley (1798—1805) 


Political Condition of India on the eve of Wellesley's arrival 


The political condition of? Indian on the eve of Wellesley’. 
artival wes quite differen {ram that whiel) confronted Lord 
Cormwallis ti 1764, Tipu then was still the *Tiger of Mysore’ 
wid aniphtimnare of the Madras Council, The attitude of the 
Nisin wasuncertain, ‘Che Maratha confederacy was a power 
to Tae elreweled, liaving some elements of cohesion and unity 
with Muah ulji Sindhit duminan in Nortlwra India and Nana 
Fadnis powerful at the Court of Poona. In 179% when Well- 
exley bandied, the picture hid cutirely changed. The Mysore war 
of Cornwillis ied elipped the claws afthe ‘Miysore Tiga’. Tipu 
hil heeane powerless either te defend dhimsel! or to offend the 
Company, “Che Nixa was inclining more and more towards che 
English, ‘The Marada conftdersey had brokn “e nko rival 
States, jealous ofeach other, The great but selfish Mahbsdji Sin- 
dit Thad ceparted front the field af his glory, and me more was 
Nana Fadnis powerful at the Court of Poona, Such were thie cir- 
cumstances which favoured Wellesley in hisexpansionist schemes, 


The Indian powers had become fully alive to the danger 
which threatened them from the side of the English. They had 
realised that they were equally dangerous as allics or foes, and 
that norelianee could be pluced on their treaty obligations. They 
lined also realised that their own military technique wes defective, 
to remedy which everyone of them had engaged European ofherrs 
to train their men. Most of these Barer were Frenchmen, 
a fact which increased the suspicions of the English, as tha two 
nations were at war in Europe. De Boigne at the Court of Sindhia 
and Raymond at the Court of the Nizam are names famous in 
Indian history. Wellesley came determined to put an end lo this 
state of affairs, to cata ah contact with the Indian powers and 
reduce them to a state of subordination. 


Wellesley and the Nizam 


The Nizam, threatened by the Marathas from the west and 
Mysore from the south, had always looked to the English for 
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support. Before them, it was the French who kept him on the 
throne but after Bussy’s recall, it was the English bayonets that 
frightened away his enemies. His position internally was also 
precarious as the mojority of his subjects were Hindus. In the days 
of Cornwallis he had eneered into a defensive and offensive alliance 
with Whe English and shared in the spoils of the Third Mystire 
War. But he soon fel] wpon evil days and found himslf in serious 
difficultics, The Maruathas under Nana Faduis renewed their 
outstanding demands against the Nixam. The latter, confident 
of Linglish support and placing relianee upon is own forecs 
trained under Raymond, refuscd. ‘The Nana, acting under the 
impression that the English dared vot go te war aguinst the 
Marathas, collected all the confederates under the Pesliwit and 
declared war, The Nizam appealed to the Jinglish [nr support, 
reminded than of the treaty of 1790 Init in vain, Sir Jolin Shore, 
the Governor-General, had no desire to go to war with the Mara- 
thas and he wrigeled out of the treaty obligations with many ¢x- 
cuses, ‘The Nizam was defeated at Kharda (! 795) and compelled 
to sign a humiliating treaty. The attitude of the English duply 
offended the Nizam. He dismissed the English troops and began 
more and more to lean towards Jus French Generals. Such a 
situation was full of peril as ihe English were engaged in the 
French Revolutionary wars. 


Wellesley came with the determination to win over the 
Nizam once again tothe side of the English. He had alrcady 
heard from one David Baird at the Cape of Good Hope of the 
intentions of Tipu Sultan. Baird was one of the prisoners of 
war of Tipu released after the Treaty of Bangalore. Tipu's sai 
eigaaars made the settlament of the relations between the Eng- 
ish and Nizam imperative as there was a pro-Tipu and a pro- 
French party at the Court. The English cause was supported 
by Mir Alam, a minister at Court and the Nizam was once again 
won over to the side ofthe English. In September 1798 treaty 
was signed. It was the first of the subsidiary alliance of Wellesley 
and, therefore, its terms are important: 


(1) The subsidiary force at the Court of Hyderabad was 
made permanent and raised to six battalions costing 
over Rs. 24 lakhs a year to be borne by the Nizam. 


(2) The Nizam’s French troops were to be disbanded. 


(3) The British would settle the dispute between him and 
the Marathas in case the Marathas did not agree; the 
British were to protect the Nizam ‘from any unjust and 
unreasonable demands’ of the Pesliwa. 


The Nizam helped the English in their war against Tipu and 
got his share, to be presently dealt with. Tle removal of Tipu 
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from the political field encouraged Wellesley to complete the sub- 
ordination of the Nizam who was cajoled into making another 
treaty in October, 1800, the terms of which reduced the Nizam 
[rom a postion of equality to subordination. By this treaty the 
sulwidiary foree was increased and for its payment the Nizam 
eeded all the territories he had got as a result of the Mysore 
wars. Theserviees, which tie subsidiary foree was to render 
were regulated by the terms of the treaty. ‘The Nizam was. for- 
hidden from entering inte any political negotiations with foreign 
powers; all his disputes were to be referred to the English who 
were to act a4 arbitrators. In return the English guaranteed the 
internal sovereignty of the Nizam. 


The treaty securcel the Nizam against internal revolution and 
external invasion. ‘lo the British the submission of the Nizam 
was a masterful sivoke, It prevented a coalition of the Nizam 
and the Marathas, placed a large army in the very heart of the 
Nizam's territories at his expense, which could at any moinent 
be used to coerce lv: Nizam as well as against the Marathas, 
The administration of the Nizam's territorics did not improve 
and the treaty led to difficultics, The Nizam protected by Eng- 
lish bayonets became careless; the administration became lax and 
disorder increased, 


The Fourth Mysore War (1799) 


Wellesley had comu out with the firm determination of weed- 

ing out French influence from Indian Courts. The Anglo-French 

arin Europe and the fear of Napolcan’s invasion of the East 

made this absolutely ecsacntial and ic was this determination 

which led to the Mysore war and the final destruction of 
Tipu. 

Coriwallis's war with Mysore and his annexation had left 
Tipu powerless. But he was not the man to take defeat lying 
down. With astonishing rapidity he repaired the ravages ol the 
late war, increased his resources both military and financial, 
improved his artillery and fortifications and sent embassics to 
Kabul, Persia, Arbia and Mauritiusfor support. He was con- 
scious of English strength and hence desired allics who would 
help him in expelling the English. The French Governor of 
Mauritius gave encouragement. to the desire of Tipu for an alli- 
ance and certain French volunteers ae Tipu’s army. Tipu 
became a member of French Republic and planted the tree of 
liberty on the walls of his fortress. He called himself ‘citizen 
Tipu”. Wellesley interpreted all this as an act of hostility against 
the English in India and he immediately made preparations for 
war. In this he was supported by the authorities at home, “/As 
a gencral principle wrote Henry Dundas, then President of the 
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Board of Commissioners for Indian Affairs, ‘I have no hesitation 
in stating that weare entitled under the circumstances of the 
present times to consider the admission of any French force into 
Tipu’s army as direct hostility tows." The Secret Committee 
inJornied Wellesley that if Tipu’s designs were really hostile, he 
should not wail but carry the war at once into the enemy's terri- 
tories. Simultancously reinforcements were sent from England, 
The Nizam and the Marathas joined in the attuck and war was 
declared in February 1799. Wellesicy himself was at Madras 
directing the operations which were under the command of Gen- 
eral Harris and Arthur Wellculey, brother of the Governor- 
General. Tipu was attacked from the Bast and the West, At the 
sate time Arts were made to win, over his subjects and trilut- 
aries.’ On the 6th March, 1799, Tipu was defeated at Sedascer 
by.General Stuart marching from the west while on the 27th 
he was again defeated by General Harris at Malavali. He 
retired ‘to his capital Srirangapatam which was besieged by the 
enemy and died fighting in its defence. With Tipu’s death the 
Muslim power in Mysore came to an end. 


. ‘The dominions of Tipu were partitioned between the allies. 
The British pot Kanara on the west, Wynasad on the south- 
west, Che districts of Coimbatore and Daraporam, two on the 
east, together with the town and island of Srirangapatam, The 
Nizam got the district of Gooty, Guramkonda and a part of 
Chitaldrug without the fort. The Peshwa was offered the dis- 
iricts of Hirpanhali and Soonda lying between the possessions of 
the British and the lands ceded to the Nizam. But, as it was 
expected, he refused and the Jands were divided between the 
Nizam and the English. The remainder of the kingdom of 
Mysore was‘ restored to the old Hindu dynasty in the person of 
a minor prince on condition that the whole of the military force 
maintained for the defence of the country should be English for 
-which the Raja was to pay seven lakhs of pagodas annually, that 
‘in case of war the English might exact any larger sum mak lastly 
in case of mismanagement the English had the right to intervene 
and cyen take over the administratjon. The Raja was forbidden 
to admit any Europeans in his service or to enter into any cor- 
respondence with Yorcign States. The minor prince was put in 
charge of Purniya, at one time finance minister of Haider Ali, 
now a creature of the English, through whom the whole admin- 
istration was'to be controlled. 


By this setilement Wellesley brought the whole of Mysore 
under the British, keeping the Rajah as a screen tw hide the 
extent of his aggrandisement. He himself wrote that ‘under this 
arrangement, I trust that I shall be enabled to command the 
whole resources of the Raja‘s territory’. To have completely 
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amex Mysore, which he could have done, would have e:tailed 
a grea share tothe Nizam which would have made him more 
powerful than was desirable, The offer to the Peshwa was con- 
ditimmed by his agreeing te-enter into an cugagement against the 
French, not toemploy Luropeaus and guarantee the integrity of 
the new State ol Mysore. As was expected the Peshwa refused 
lo give any granite, ‘Phe shar which went to the Nizam was 
Laken rom iin subsequently in. 1809, ag wehave seen, with the 
result Une it was the English who got everything. ‘The Gover- 
norGencral was made Marquis Wellesley and General Harris 
was clevated to the baronage, 


Lord Mornington on the Came Belfi against Tipu. 


‘Chie first consideration. required au oltermative examiuiation 
ofthe proclaunion tsuclat the iste of France, together with 
all the collateral circumstances accompanying this extraordinary 
wiblication, ‘Lhe prochumution made its first appearance in 
Caleutta in a newspaper of the 8th of June, 


At first the Governor-General doubted the authenticity of 
the proclamation. and it seemed ineredible to him that ifthe 
French really entertained a design of furnishing aid to Tippu they 
would publicly declare that design, whon no other apparent end 
could be answered by sucha declaration, excepting that of ex- 
posing the praject in ts infancy to the observations of both 
governments in England and India and o° preparing them for 
stout resisianee. A-copy of the Proclamation was sent by the 
Governor-General to the Governor of Fort St. George at Madras 
asking him to make a remonstrance to ‘Tipu of the Proclamation 
was authentic. Fle asked him to collect a foree upon the coast, 
if necessary. 


The first regular authentication of the proclamation which 
the Governor-General received was contained in the letter of 
Lord Macartney, of the 28th March and in that from Sir Hugh 
Chrisiian of the same date received on ihe [8th June, Tipu des- 
patched two ambassadors to the Isle of France and the Proclama- 
tion was published after their arrival. Tipu's ambassadors were 
received publicly with every mark of distinction and were enter- 
tained during Uheir stay on the island at the public expense. On 
the second day the Proclamation was published and fixed up on 
the most public places and circulated t an the town, Tipu's 
ambassadors allowed the Proclamation to be published at. their 
own house. These events led to the impression in the island that 
Tipu would immediately atiack British possessions in India, The 
ambassadors were present in the island when the French Govern- 
ment procecded to act according to the Proclamation and assist- 
ed the execution of it by making promises in the name of Tipu 
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for the purpose of inducing recruits to list. They proposed to 
levy mento any practicable cxient, stating their powers to he 
unlimited, They assisted inthe levy of 150 officers and for the 
service of Tipu under the terms of the Proclamation. Few of 
the officers were men of ability and experience and the recruits 
were men of the lowest society. With such troops the ambassa- 
dors entered into several engagements in the name of Tipu Sul- 
tan. “According to the Governor-General the Proclamation lurn- 
ished the most powerful internal evidence of the concurrence of 
ambassadors on all its essential points, ‘Uhe pinicipal facts there 
were ; 

That Tipu Sultan had addressed letters to the General As- 
sembly of the Isle of France to all the Generals employed there, 
and tothe Directors of France and made the following pro- 
posals : 

1. That he desired to form an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive with the French, and offered to maintain at his expense, dur- 
ing the continuation of the war in India, whatever troops should 
be furnished by the French and to supply only the necessary aid 
for carrying on the war. 


2. Thathe had given assurance that all his preparations 
were already completed and that the Gencrals and officers would 
find everything necessary for carrying on a species of war, to 
which Europeans have not been accustomed in the contests with 
the native powers in India, 


3.. That he waited only for the success of France to declare 
war against the English and that it was his ardent desire to expel 
the English from India. 


The Proclamation recommended a general levy for the serviec 
of Tipu and it assured all citizens who would enlist that they 
would be paid liberal allowaners, 

Referring to the conduct of the ambassadors the Governor- 
General writes that the following conclusions appeared to him to 
be incontrovertibly established: 

(1). “That the ambassadors proposed to the Court of the Isle 
of France an offensive and defensive alliance against the British. 
This alliance was formally notified by a public Proclamation. 
| (2) That the ambassadors carried letters for the Directory 
conta:ning the same propositions, 

_ (3), That the ambassadors gave the assurance in the name of 
Tipu that he had actually completed the necessary preparations 
for war, for the express purpose of expelling the British nation from 


India, 
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(4) That the ambassadors demanded unlimited military help 
from the French and carried a military force inthe Isle of France 
with Ue ohject of commencing war with the British, 


(5) That this force hac landed in Tipu’s country and pro- 
bably admitted inte his service, 


(6) That Tip lid personally ratified the engagements 
imide on his bubualf and lias procecded to act upon them. 


(7) ‘That although the help reecived from the French was 
mich, yet the declaration af the ambassadors that it was ‘Tipu’s 
Intention tocammence a&iwar of aggression upon the Company 
in India," 

The Governor-General’s: view was that having acted with 
offensive and defensive engagements withthe enemy having pro- 
needed (o collvet a forer ‘Tipu openly intended to act against the 
Company, He held that he had vinlated the treaties of peace and 
lriendship subsisting between Jim and the Company and has 
comunittcd an act of direct hostility against the Brinsh Govern- 
wient in India, 


The Governor-General proceeded to discuss whether the 
Company gave any provocation to Tipu: He writes: 


 **Save the conclusion ofthe Treaty of Srirangapatam, the British 
Governments in India lave uniformly conducted themselves to- 
wards Tipu Sultan, not only with the most exact altention to the 
principles of moderation, justice and good faith; but have cndea.- 
voured by every practicable success to conciliate his confidence 
and to mitigate his vindictive spirit. Some differences have 
accordingly, arisen with respect to the boundaries of his territory 
hordering upon the confines of our possessions on the coast of 
Malabar; but the records of all the British Governments in India 
will show that they always manifested the utmost anxiety fo 
provide the amicable adjustment of every doubtful and disputed 
point; that Tipu Sultan has received the most unequivocal proofs 
of the constant disposition of the Company to acknowledge | 
and confirm all his just rights, and to remove every cause of jeal- 
ousy which might tend to disrupt the continuance of peace.” 


“Tt has always been well understood that Tipu Sultan’s resent- 
ment was not to be appeased by any conciliatory advance on our 
point of view by any other means than the recovery of his lost 
power, the disgrace of the British arms, and the ruin of the 
British interests in India. With such views it was cxpected 
that he would eagerly embrace the first favourable occasion 


1, Owen's Selection Irom Wellesley's Despatches, p. 18. 
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of striking a blow against our possessions, and his intrigues at 
the courts of Hyderabad and Pimal together with his embassy to 
Zamanshah (although merged with sucha degree of caution as 
to avoid the appearances of direct acts of aggresxion) were suffici- 
ent indication of a hostile mind,” 


The Governor-General pointed out the danger to the secu 
rity of the Company's territories and the acts of hostilities ai the 
part of Tipu Sultan. His professions and Se! were gh Imei 
teint, In his judgement i! was highly probable tht he was 
instigated by the promises and exhorlations of the Government of 
France but as the basisofa permanent Preach fietion in Tidia 
on Which the activity of the enemy muy establish anariuy of the 
most formidable kind, either jn peace or in war, ‘he Frenel 
had considerable influcnee at the Court of the Nizam, they will 
instigate the Marathas to make a junction with ‘Tipu Sultan. 
rie had sent his emissaries to Zamanshah asking him to invade 
India, Sindhia was likely to join this coalition against the British, 
He sent also a letter to the Sultan of Turkey in which he said lie 
was champion of Islam jn India. 


The Governor-General proposed that the British and their 
allies the Nizam, the Peshwa end others might make o joint 
declaration that their relations with Tipu should be clearly dehin- 
ed. He further added: 


“The revival of our allianee, the appearance of our armicer 
in the field, and the presence of a part of the British 
squadron on the const of Malabar, will polealy Teli 

ip to listen to the requisitions of this natire. We 
wil soon perceive that we possess ample means of 
annihilating his military force and I trust he will also 
be convinced that we have no object in view beyond our 
own security and that we are really desirous of maintain- 
ing the relations of amity and peace with him." 


Settlement of Tipu’s territories 


: Lord Wellesley wrote in his letter to the Directors under date 
the 3rd August, 179%: 

“it appeared to me, that no principle could more justly be 
assumed, than that the original objects of the war 
should constitute the basis of the peace, and of the 
general settlement of our territorial acquisitions. ‘These 
objects had been repeatedly declared by the allies to 
be a reasonable indemnification of our expense in the 
war, and an adequate security against the return of 
danger, which originally provoked us to arms.” 

‘With a view", he continues, ‘to cach of those just and 
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necessary objccis it was requisite that the Company, and 
the Nizam, should retain a large portion of the con- 
quered. territory; but it required much consideration to 
determine the precive extent of that portion, as well as 
Lhe Just rule of partition, ‘Che war had been under- 
taken in the pursint of schemes of conquest, extension of 
urritory, or augmentation ef revenue. In proportion 
to the imagiuitude and lustre of our sucetss, it became 
winere urgent duty ta remember, that a peace, founded 
In the gratification of any ambitious or inordinate 
view, could neither be advantageous, honourable, nor 
secure. : 


eT Tue approved policy, interests aml honour, of the British 
Nation, required that the sottlement of the extensive 
Kingdom subjected to our disposal, should be formed 
mm principles acceptable to the mhabitants of the con- 
quered territeri¢s; just and conciliatory towards the 
contiguous native States; and indulgent to every 
party, in any degree affected hy the consequences of our 
success.” 


Yo have divided the whole territory equally between the 
Company and the Nizam, to the exclusion of any other 
State, would have afforded strong grounds of jealousy 
to the Marathas, and aggrancized Nizam’s ally’s 
power beyond all bounds of discretion. Under what- 
ever form such a partition could have been made, it 
must have placed in the hands of the Nizam> many of 
the strong fortreases on the northern frontiers of 
Mysore, and exposed our frontier, in that quarter; to 
every predatory incursion, Such a partition would have 
laid the foundation of perpetual differences, not only 
hetween Marathas and the Nizam, but between the 
Company and both those powers.”’ 


“To have divided the country into’ three equal portions; 
allowing the Marathas (who had borne no part in the 
expense or hazard of the con an equal share with the 
other two branches of the triple alliance, in the advant- 
ages of the peace, would have been unjust towards the 
Nizam, and towards the ey ee as Pur- 
wishing an evil example to our other allies.in India; 
and dangerous, as cflecting a considerable aggrandize- 
ment of the Maratha Empire, at the expense of the 
Company and the Nizam, This mode of partition also 
must have placed Chittledroog, and some of the most 
important northern fortresses, in the:hands of the 
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Marathas; while the remainder of the fortresses, in the 
same line, would have been occupied hy the Nizam; 
and our unfortified and open fronticr in Mysore would 
have been exposed to the excesses of the undisciplined 
troops of both powers.” 


“The Marathas, unquestionably, had no claim ta any por- 
tion of the conquered territory; and any considerable 
extension of their empire was objectionable, especially 
when accompanied by the posiwssion of strong lortres- 
ses bordering on the linea’ our frontier. It was, how- 
ever, desirable to conciljate thelr goodwill, and to 
offer to therm such a portion of territory as miglit give 
them an interest in the mew acttlement, without offence 
or injury to the Nizam, and without danger to the 
fronticr of the Company's possessions. On the other 
hand, it was prudent to limit the territory retained in 
the hands of the Company and of the Nizam within 
such bounds of moderation as should bear a due pro- 
portion to their respeetive exponses in the contest, and ' 
to the necessary means of securing the future safety of 
their respective dominions.” 


The Governor-General was of the opinion that an equal 
distribution of the territories between the three parties, the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam and the Marathas would not be a just and fair 
settlement for the Marathas had no claim to any portion of the 

uered territories and any considerable extension of their 
empire was objectionable especially when accompanied by the 
cession of fortress on the line of the British frontier. It was there- 
fore decided to conciliate their goodwill and offer to them such 
4 portion of territory as might give them an interest in the new 
sciilement without offence or injury to {he Nizam and without 
danger to the frontier of the Company's possession, 


The settlement was as follows : 


1. The district of Canara, including all the sea-coast of 
Mysore and the Provinces immediately contiguous io the pos- 
sessions of ihe Company on the coast of Malabar, and the Carn- 
atic were assigned to the English, to which were added the forts 
and the head of the into Mysore, and the fortress island 
of Srikeneepsien which was deemed: essential to secure the pos- 
een ol the Company onthe coast of Coromandel and that of 

alabar, 


2. The districts of Goorum Kondah, Gooty and others con- 
tiguous to his dominions were given to the Nizam and though he 
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had no cluim to a share in the advantages of the seltloment ex- 
cepting in proportion to the expenses and exertions during the 
war, 


3. As regards the share of the Marathas Lord Wellesley 
decided that itshould bean amount which did not execed in 
value two-thirds or was below onc-hall' of the portion allotted to 
the Company and the Nizam ane this share included Soondah, 
Anismadt au other cistricis contiguous to the Peslwa's posses- 
stoma. As the Gayvermmen of Poonn had tuken no share in the 
war Lord Wellesley decided that the assignment of territory 
should form the basik of a new treaty with them! 


In whose lauds was the uew Government of Mysore to be 
pluced ? No party hada positive right or title wo (he throne 
and the Governor-General judged it expedient that the choice 
shawl he made between the family of Tipu Sultan and. the 
ancient Hindu family of Mysore. 


The Governor-General atonee riled out Tipu's family for 
an heir of ‘Tipu Sultan will be disloyal and will try to subvert 
the setilement. With such «a price no true alliance could be 
made and there was nothing to prevent him from cherishing an 
irreconcilaljc hatrnd towards the English, On the other 
hand, the lincal descendant of the ald Hindu royal family, oppres- 
sed and degraded bry ‘Tipu will have every reason to he grateful 
to the British. He will have no friendly dealings with the French 
and his installation will lead to the stability of the new settlement 
in all its parts, This young Prince was Krishna Raj Wodiyar. 
The Governor-General added : 


“Tn the place of that power would be substituted one whose 
interests and resources might be absolutely identified 
with our own, and the kingdom of Mysore, so long the 
source of culamity and alarmto the Carnatic might 
hecome a new barrier of our defence, and might supply 
fresh means of wealth and strength to the Company, 
their subjects and allics. 


“Tn the additions to these motives of policy, moral consi- 
derition and sentiments of generosity and humanity, 
favoured the restoration of the ancient family of Mysore. 
Their high birth, the antiquily of their legitimate title 
and their long and unmerited sufferings, rendered them 
popular objects of compassion and respect; nor could it 

|. The Peshwa’s share included Harponelly, the district ol 
Chittaldurg, part of Bednore above the Ghats and other 
districts —Despatches, p. 137, 
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be doubted that their government would be both non- 
acecptable and more indulgent than that of the Muham- 
medan usurpers, to the mass of the inhabituus of the 
country, composed almost entirely of Tindus.” 


A Commission was appointed to carry out (he xcttlement. 
It acted under the orders of the Governor-General. ‘Their firs! 
acl was to make provision for the principal surviving ollieers sud 
chiefs of the Jate Sultai and for the families of (hose who were 
slain in the war, This measure produced a good offect on the 
chick Mustim fimilics in’ Mysore and placed tlt clemency ined 
gencrosily of the British Government in the most conspieuonns 
and honourable light. Mir Qatnaruddin was sent to Gurrnim- 
conda where he was to settle with a Jagir from the Nizam. The 
Brahman Poorniah, the Chicf Financicr of the late Sullan, was 
ap ointed Dewan of the young Raja af Mysore, The families 
of Tipu and his sons were sent to reside in thy fort of Vellore, 


A now treaty was made with the Raja. 


The Governor-General wrote to the Directors ; 


Bint the suecess of your arms in the sheet period of the 
late campaign has not merely exeluded the French 
from Mysore, provided an ample indemnity to you and 

ur ally for the charges of the war, destroyed the 
bostite power of Tipu Sultan and effectually preclud- 
edits revival, but has transferred the sword of your 
implacable enemy into your own hands and turned 
to your wee the main springs of his wealil ane 
strengih.”’ 


Character of Tipu 


The fear with which the English regarded Tipu is the mea- 
sure of hisgreatness, They dreaded him and hated him. That 
hate has found expression in the character which English histor- 
ies have painted of Tipu. He has been deseribed by Kirkpat- 
rick.as “the cruel and relentless cncmy .... the oppressive and 
unjust ruler and what not". “Haider”, writes Colonel Willks 
‘was scldom wrong and Tipu seldom right..,......unlimited per- 
secution united in detestation of his rule every Hindu in his domi- 
niona. He was barbarous where severity was vice and indulgent 
where it was virtue. Ifhe had qualities fitted for Empire they 
were strangely equivocal”, the disqualifications were obvious and 
unquestionable, and the decision of history will not be far remo- 
ved from the observation almost proverbial in Mysore ‘that Haider 
was born to create an Empire, Tipu to lose one’, Others less 
partial have however left a favourable impression of his character 
and administration, ‘His country,’ wrote Major Dirom, ‘was 
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fined everywhere full of mhabitants, and apparently cultiva-~ 
ted to the utmost extent of which the soil was capable: while 
the cliscipline and fidelity of his troops in the field, until their 
lst overthrew, were testimonies equally strang of the excel- 
fent rigulations which existed in his army. His Government 
though strict and arbitrary, was despotism of a polite and 
able severcign.' Another military olficar Lt, Moore Jaa remark- 
elwhena pore tawvelling through a xtrenge: ently, fhecls 
it well cultivated, populous with dudustrious, cities newly found- 
td, commerce extending, towns (nereadng, and everything flour. 
ishing aps to iulieate happiness, le will take it to he under a form 
of goverment comgenialto the mim oftie people. his is a 
pieture of Tipn's country, and this is our conelosien respecting 
its Government.’ ‘Tipe therefore was not the barharow and cruel 
fanatic asdepieted try lis enemies, Pewas an industrious ruler, 
holding the strings of administration in his lands and giving cetail- 
eel steuetions te his olficurs, “As a domestic ruler,’ wrote Mill, 
he sustiins an advantages comparison with the greatest princes 
ifthe Mast." Pai was not crue] by nature, Vis ecrucdiies had a 
policy behind them. He was crucl to his enemies, in order to 
sot an example to others. A devout Muslim by religion, he gave 
grants to Hindu temples and canployed the Hindus in respousille 
offices of (he state. Nothing could reconcile him to the English 
agains! whom he fought throughout and cventually Jost his life 
ul kingdewm. He showed a lack of judgment in Uirowing’ his 
lot with the Prenedt from the Isle of Franee could never be of any 
use to him. How far he actually relied inpon their support, how far 
his negotiation were mercly designed to keep the English on the 
right side, is difficult to determine. But it is impossible to belteve 
that he failed to discern that France could not be of much use to 
him on the fields of Mysore, Anyway his French leanings were 
made the cause of war and he died a martyr fighting for the in- 
dependence of his country. . 


The conquest of Mysore and jhe treatics with the Nizam 
completely changed the bulance of power. Tipu’s death removed 
an inveterate foe of the British, while the annexations gave them 
complete command over the sca-coast of the peninsula diminish- 
ing the little danger that existed of French intrigue. The only 
power Uhat ramaincd was that of the Marathas, Before we turn to 
them and the war, Wellesley’s dealings with the little princelings 
of the Garnatic, Tanjore and Oudh may be commentary disposed 
af, 


Carnatic 


Among the papers of Srirangapatam, Tipu’s capital, were dis- 
novered certain documents which went to show that the Nawab 
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of the Carnatic was in secret correspondence with Tipu against 
the British, These papers were used by Wellesley as ample 
justification for interfering in Hhe affairs of the Carnatic, Those 
were far from satisfactory. The subsidy was in arrears, the Nawab 
was heavily in debt to English gentlemen and the administration 
inastate of chaos. Wellusloy mended al! this by entling the 
Nawab's rule. He declared that the Nawab had broken the treaty 
anc had forfeited his throne, Happily for the Nawab, death saved 
him from the indignity that Wellesley had planned for him. ‘The 
Nawab Omdut-wl-Unrah died in July 1601, Eis son Ali Husain 
succeeded him, Wellesley pressed him to surrender the civil and 
Military administration of the Carnatic to che British, Ali 
Husain refused demanding proof of the (aithleskuess which his hither 
was charged. Finding that difficult Wellesley negotiated with 
Azim-ud-dowlah, the nephew of the late Nawab, and in return 
for the tith: and a pension secured from him an agreement by 
which the civil ane military government of the Carnatic passed 
into British hands. The arrangement, while beneficial to the 
Fnglish, was neither honest nor Inga), Azim-ud-doewlah liad no 
vight ta give away what did not belong to lim. ‘The faithlessness 
with which the English charged the late Nawab and used it as 
a pretext against his son could mot he established. Ttds no longer 
a matter of controversy that the papers found at Srirangapatam 
did not prove any treachery on the part of the Nawab of the Car- 
natic, ‘Torrensan, admirer of Wellesley, has been constrained 
to remark that ‘no proof of political perfidy seems to have been 
gleamed /rom the mass of rubbish found at Srirangapatam’. The 
fact is that with the removal of Tipu, the policy of keeping the 
Carnatic as a buffer between Madras and Mysore wasno longer 
necessary, The administration of the Nawab which for lang had 
become a sham could now be scrapped, and the letters were used 
as a pretext. Nothing could have prevented Wellesley from 
openly taking over the administration. Whatis not undersiand- 
able are the attempts at justifying rhe measure—attempts which 
are both inconsistent and unsound, In the same way the rulers 
of Tanjore and Surat were deprived of their administrations in 
retuen foe titles and pensions. That the proceedings were cha- 
racteriscd by highhandedness and injustice neither troubled Wrell- 
esley nor the authorijies in England. As long as the British 
power increased everything was just. ‘That was the principle on 
which Wellesley acted throughout, 


Relations with Oudh 


A wolf will always finda pretext for devouring the lamb. 
In the case of Oudh mal-administration was the pretext for 
Wellesley’s interference. We have already seen the relations of 
the Company with the State of Oudh till the time of Cornwallis. 
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Asaf-ud-dowlah dicd in 1797. ‘The succession was disputed bet- 
ween Wazir Ali also called Mirza Ali whom the late Nawab 
had regarded as his son and successor and Saadat Ali the late 
Nawals's eldest brother who lived on a pension at Banares, Sir 
Jolin Shore, the Governor-General, saw his chance of using the 
dispute as a means of advancing the interests of the English. In 
fact it was the Uritish habit of recognising and supporting that 
candidate who promised (he most that invariably created trouble. 
Shore recognised Saadat Ali who was raised to the throne by hiu 
In January 1798. Ilis tribute was raised ta Rs. 76 lakhs sand che 
fort of Allahabad was handed over to the Company. The treaty 
itso provided thacthe Nawal would not coimmunicate with any 
foreign power or admit Europeans without the Company's per- 
mission, Finally the Nawal agreed to pay twelve lakhs of 
rupees to the English for raising him to the Masnad. In the terms 
2 at treaty we find the reason why Saadat Ali was made 
awal, 


Wellestey’s attention was attiacted carly towards Oudh. His 
policy was guided by strategic and financial considerations. He 
aimed at cncircling the Nawab-Wazir with British dominions 
so that he could not contact either the Afghans or the Marathas. 
at making ilic subsidiary force independent of the Wazir by an- 
nexing territory, and lastly at reducing the Nawahb's military 
airength hy disturbing his troops, As he could nol charge the 
Nawab with ireachery, he ued mal-adminisiration and the rum- 
ourolZainan Shah's invasion asa pretext for carrying out his 
policy. Zaman was the ruler of Afghanistan who was credited 
with the intention of invading India. The Nawab resisted but 
in vain, Wellesley ordered troops from Cawnpore and Allahabad 
to march upon Lucknow. The Nawal was powerless to resist; 
he gave way anda treaty was forecd upon him in November 
1801 by which he was compelled to cede half of his dominions 
comprising Rohilkhand and the Lower Doab, that is the land 
lying between the Ganges and the Jumna. The number of British 
troops was increased, while those of the Nawal were reduced anc 
lastly he agreed to improve the administration and abide by the 
advice of the British Resident, That the arrangement was highly 
bencfeial to the Company is undoubted. It isolated the Nawab, 
reduced the military power, increased British territory and re- 
sources. That it was highhandled and unjust is equally undoubt- 
ed, The claims of justice had always sat Jightly.on the English 
Governor-General, Having secured his object Wellesley left the 
administration in ihe state in which he found it, satisfied by the 
assurance of the Nawab to improve it. The dealings with Oudh 
were severely criticiaed by the Court of Directors but the Board 
a ee restrained ‘them from demanding Wellesley’s with- 

rawal. 


20 Inclia ins Ue Bighteenth Contury 


Lord Wellesley before taking action made ont a strong case 
against the Nawab. In his letter dated Sth Fehroary, 1800 he 
wrote ! 


“Your Excellency, since my arrival in India, has repeatedly 
complained of the rumous condition of your internal governments, 
and earnestly solicited my direct interference, as lieing incdisput- 
ably necessary for the pur of effecting a complete reform in 
your affairs, and especially in your military establishments. 


“You have recently declared ta Lientenant-Colonel Seatt, that 
this same plan for the reforin of your military establishment never, 
in any measure, met with your approbation or acceptance, or wax 
deemed expedient by you’, 


“T became satisfied that it was absolutely necessary to com- 
mence with that velorm of your Excelleney's military forecs, 
which your Exeellency had declared to be indispensable. I waa 
originally led to this conclusion by a review of ihe correspond- 
ence and negotiations which had passed between your Excellency 
and Mr, Lumsden in consequence of theadvance of Zeman Shah 
to Lahore, towards the end of 1798; auel I was further canfivined 
in my opinion by a retrospeet of the events which had followed 
the rebellion and flight of Vizier All. 


"Your Excellency when consulled by Sir James Craig aid 
Mr, Lumsden on the measurcs of defimce to be adopted against 
the threatened invasion of Zeman Shah, declared that ‘no con- 
fidence was to be placed in your troops’ and you not only avowed 
your military force to be imadeqnate to contribute any assist- 
ance towards (he defence of your dominions, Inft required the 
presence of part of the British army within your capital for the 
cxpress purpose of protecting person and authority against the 
excesses Of your own disaffected and disorderly troops, in the same 
moment when the services of the whole ofthe British ariny were 
most urgently demandid upon your Excelleucy’s fronticr to resist 
the approach of Zeman Sbah, Hitherto, however, the fidelity 
and utility of your Excellency'’s troops had been distrusted prin- 
cipally on grounds suggested by their repeated contumacy and 
disobedience. That they were actually capable of betraying the 
interests of your Excellency ina crisis of positive danger, was 
subsequently proved beyond a possibility of doubt by their 
treacherous comduct during the commotions excited by Vizier 


Al. 


The Nawah himselFadmitted in his letters the need for re- 
form and when the Governor-General’s plan was laid before him 
and approved and then he did not hesitate to assert that the 
plan had never in any measure, met with his approbation or 
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acceptance or been deemed expectent by him. ‘lhe Governor- 
General asserted the Company's right to augment their forces 
within the Nawab’s dominions to whiateyer extent they were 
necessary for the permanent security of (hvir common interests, 
He reminded the Nawab that he was lound by 7th Article on 
the ‘Treaty concluded y between him and Sir John Shore to defray 
Uw expense of any loree whirh the British Goverment considered 
necessary for the effectual protection «al his dominions. ‘I'he 
Nght of the Dritish Govermuent to make such an augmentation 
even against the Nawab's consent inthe event of an invasion of 
his dominions or of any sudden iaru of domestic or foreign 
war, had never been disputed by him. 


The Nawab offered to abdicate: and when he was asked not 
to do se hie changed his mind, ‘The Governor-General was con- 
vinced that le never had any intention to do so, He really felt 
that tlie Nawal's motive wasto delay the reform of the military 
establishment, 


The Nawab was churged with impeding the progress ol Brit- 
isli troops, by exposing then to diflicultics in obtaning supplics 
of provisians and with refusing the necessary purvanss to your 
ainils, ‘Che Governor-General regarded this as a serious matter 
aud wrote to the Nawab ; 


“The conduct of your Excelleney ii both instances stated, but 
more flagrantly in the last, is of a nature so unequivocalsly 
hostile, and may prove $0 injurious to every interes!, both of your 
Excellency and of the Company, that your persevernuce in go 
dangerous a course, will leave no other aliernative than that of 
considering all amicable engagements between the Company and 
your Excellency tobe dissolved, and of regulating my subse- 
quent proceedings accordingly. lam, however, always inclined 
to hope that your Excellency may have been inadvertently be- 
trayed into these imprudent and unjustifiable measures by the 
insidious suggestions of evil councillors, and being ever averse 
lo construe your Excellency’s actions insuch a manner as must 
compel me to agate and to treat you as a prince no longer 
connected with the Company, by the ties of amity and ofa 
common interest; I trust that my next accounts from Licutenant- 
Colonel Scott, may enable me to view your Excellency's conduct 
ina more favourable Light, but lest my wishes inthis respect 
should be disappointed, it is my duty lo warn your Excellency 
in the most unreserved terms, that your Excellency alone will 
be responsible for all the evils which cannot fail to result from 
any further perseverencein the fatal and imprudent course of 
measures Which you have recently pursued. I also think it 
necessary not to delay fora moment whatever further steps may 
be pointed out to you by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, as necessary 
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to effect the two urgent and indispensable objects: namely, the 
reform of your military establishment, and the provision of 
funds for the regular monthly payment of all the Company"s 
troops in Oude, 


fe eoeee DUt circumstances well known to you, liave hitherto 
prevented us from executing all dictates of my duty with respect 
to that distressed country, and have compelled me to limit my 
efforts to a partial reform of his Excellensy’s military establish: 
ments; providing forthe security of his Exeellency’s dominions 
and government tothe extent of furnishing an efficient and 
respectable force for their defence. and support, and of commenc- 
ing a proportionate reduction in his Ixcellency’s military 
‘establishments. 


“Tt was always cvident that thesc precautions must prove 
fruitless if the defects in the civil administration of Oude should 
be suffered progressively to impair the fundamental resources 
of the State, The continuance ofthe present system for a long 
period of time will not only render hi Boalt arid unable to 
discharge the subsidy on account of the additional troops, lu 
will cxhaust the resources of the country to sucha degree as to 
preclude the possibility of realizing the former subsidy. 


"The causes of this increasing defalcation of revenue arc 
manifest, and daily acquire new strength, Had the territorics of 
Oude been subject to. the frequent or occasional devastations of 
anenemy, had they been visited by unfavourable seasons, or by 
other calamities which impair the public prosperity, the rapid 
decline of the Vigier’s revenues might be imputed to other causes 
than a defective administration; but no such calamitous visita- 
tions have afflicted ihe Province of Oude, while, in consequence 
of the protection which it derives from the presence of the British 
forces, it has becn maintained, together with all the Company's 
possessions on this side of India in the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of peace. A defective administration of the Government is, there- 
fore, the only cause which can have produced so marked a diffe- 
renee between the state of his Excellency’s dominions and that 
of the contiguous territories of the Company. While the terri- 
tories of the Gompany have been advancing progressively during 
the last ten years in prosperity, population, and opulence, the 
dominions of the Vizier, although enjoying cqual advantages of 
ve aad and security, have rapidly and progressively dec- 
ins 


“The operation of these cvils has not commenced with the 
government of Saadut Ali; they mecessarily flow from the system 
of administration which existed at the period of his Excellency’s 
accession to the Musnad, But none of these evils have dimi- 
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nished under his Exeellency’s government; on the contrary, 
their daily increase and aggravation are notorious, and must be 
progressive, to the wutrer ruin el the resources of Qudh, unless the 
vicious system of the native administration of the country be 
immediately gahandoned. In place of inveterate and growing 
tihuses must be substitulcd a wise and benevolent administration, 
mitleulated to inspire the people with confidence inthe security of 
pripes and life; to encourage industry; to protect the fruits of 
jonest Inbour; and to establish order and submission to (le jast 
authority of the State, on the solid foundations of gratitach: for 
henedite received, and expectation of continual sceurity, 


“The Vixier mustivey he prepared loy the active and decider! 
interference of the Driish Government in die affairs of his coun- 
ity. His Exeelleney has repeatedly complained tome, ane to the 
Jirilish Resident ut his Court, af the rumoue eondition of the 
niternal eancdlition of Ouedh; lie has repeatedly and carnestly solicit 
tod my dircel interferenec, and Jas declared such interference to 
be indispensably necessary for the purpose of effecting a complete 
reform in big affaires, Tn the mouthof November, (799, his Execl- 
lucy was so convinerd of the incurable defects of lis government 
and of his own utter inability to administer it that he signified to 
me, in the most formal manner his deliberate dutermination to 
descend from the Musnud, and to return into private life, He 
solemnly avewed (notin “imeiment of temporary anxiety and 
vexation, bit after ihe most deliherete rellection) ‘hat his mind 
was litterly willidrawna from the government of a people who were 
neither pleased with him nor he with them, and wi th whose evil 
dispositions, enmity, disobedience, and negligence die was com- 
pletely disgusied. ‘This resnlution, so deliherately adopted, was 
suddenly abandoned, but the cause of so sudden a change in his 
Execellency’s resolution canum, unfortunately, he traced to any 
improvement in the general administration of the affairs, to any 
augmentation of his menns of conducting the Government, or to 
the consequent establishment of reciprocal confidence and attnch- 
ment between his Excellency and his people. Could any other 
fact be alleged to favour such an interference? it would be totally 

recluded by his Excellency’s recent statement of the condition of 
his revenues, and by recent and agpravieted symptoms af the most 
alarming disaffection towards his person and government. 


“His Execellency’s life has been lately attempted under circum- 
Stances of the most formidable deseription, Active and gencral 
gupport has been afforded by his subjects to the impostor who 
lately assumed the name of Vizier Ali; and the. acknowledged 
temper of his Execllency's people, combined with the state of 
his government, exposes his situation every hour to increased 
anxiety, embarrassment, and hazard, 

18 
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“Having maturely considered these circumstances with the 
attention and deliberation which the importance of che subject 
requires, I am satisfied that no effectual security can be provided 
against the ruin of the Province of Oudh, until the exclusive 
management of the civil and military goverment of that country 
shall be transferred tothe Company, under suitable provisions 
fer the maintenance of his Exeelleacy and of the family, Ne 
ather remedy canceiTect any considerable improvement in the 
resonrees of the State, or can ultimately sccure iis cxiernal salty 
amd internal peace, 


Under thie conviction, and with a view to preservation of 
the Common interests of the Company and of the Visiter, TD liave 
determined to propose to his Excellency a mew treaty aud arranges 
ment similar to that concluded in November, 1798, between the 
Company and his Highness whe Kajal of Pajares and alse eni- 
formable to the plan of the tres'y propoted to his Execlleney by 
me, in my letterofthe Sthof february, L800, at the period of 
his Execllency’s proposed nlsdicution of the Government, A 
copy of the treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore iy enclosed; I desire 
that you will frame fram the articles of that trenty, aud [ren 
the treaty submitted to the Vivier in the momhoal December, 
1799, the plan ofsuch an arrangement; as, while it shall effectu- 
ally secure all the political benefits described in the vighth pura- 
graph of this despatch, shall also consull, as fur as may Le com 
patible with that primary object, the inclinations ane “ahi el 
ofthe Vizier. Having framed such a treaty, you will submit it 
to his Excellency, and at the same time you will earnestly exhort 
him to consider the propositions contained inilie new arriange- 
ment with calm and dispassionate deliberation, 


"If his xeellency should manifest a disposition to adopt the 
general frame ofthe proposed arrangement, but should appear 
desirous of introducing any particular modifications into the pro- 
_ treaty, you will receive whatever propositions his Excel- 
ency may offer for that purpose, and you will communicate them 
to me without delay; adding such observations as may occur to 
you for my further information. 


“On the other hand, if his Excellency should unfortunately 
be persuaded by the interested councils of evil advisers absolutely 
to reject the proposed treaty, you will then proceed to inform 
his Excellency in firm, but respectful language, that the funds for 
the regular payment of the mubsidy to the full extent of the aug- 
mented force must be placed, without a moment of delay, beyond. 
the hazard of failure. 


“For this purpose you will require his Excellency to make 
a cession to the Company in perpetual sovereignty of such a 
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portion of his territories as shall be fully adequate, in their pre- 
sent impoverished coudition, to defray those fncenenvatite charges. 
This cession must be framed upon the same principle which 
has formed the basiso€ the late treaty between his Highness 
the Soubahdar of the Decean and the Company, by which 
his Highness has ceded io the Company in (ill sovereignty, a 
country rateck at the anal revenue: of sixty-two lakhs of rupecs 
In commutation for a subsidy of whout forty lakhs of rupees, 


With respect tothe couirics in be eeded, itis sufficiently 
evident (uit other portion af the Visier’s dominions posses- 
Hee so nity political ndvaniapges ax would he derived to the 
Company from the possession of the Doub. ‘I'he cession of that 
provinec, including the trilwte from Parrukhabed, must there- 
fore be required in te first insianee, Ino selecting the other 
districté which may be necessary (ufter deducting the charges of 
collection) to complete the amount of the augmented subsidy, it 
will be advisable tu regulate the demand in sucha manner as 
sluall place the Vizier beyond the reach of lorcign connections 
and foreign dangers, For this purpost the new possessions of 
the Company sliowld be so arranged aslo surround whatever 
territory may remain to his. Excellency. With this view, the 
country to be required, in addition ta the Doal, oust be Rohil- 
coun, The cession of these two proviners may be made with 
less violenee to the pride and prejudices of the Visier, inasmuch 
as they were actually added to the possessions of his family by 
the British arms. In this respect the arrangement proposed to 
the Vizier is similar to that concluded wih the Nizam. ‘The 
greater part of the countrics ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
having been originally acquired from the power of Mysore by the 
assistance of the Company. 


“Ifthe present produce of these two provinces, after deduct- 
ing the charges of collection, should be deemed unequal te the 
amount of subsidy to be defrayed, the deficiency must be sought 
in the countries bordering on the district of Juanpoor; and for 
this porhoms either Azimghur or Goruckpoor, or both, must be 
required. 


“Under such an arrangement, the territorries which would 
remain to the Vizier would probably be sufficiently protected 
by the position which the Company’s troops would necessarily 
occupy for the defence of the ceded countries; and no division 
of military force would be required forthe express purpose of 
protecting the Vizier’s territory, The continuance, however, of 
a regiment of native infantry at Lucknow might be expedient as 
a protection to the person of the Vizier, and a security forthe 
peace of the City. If any time the state of his Excellency's 
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remaining territorics should require the presence of any part of 
the British foree; you would be empowered to issue the requisite 
orders for that pruposc.** 


The Governor-General felt strongly thet under the ew 
treaty the British Government would beeciie the instrument ol 
restoring to affluence and prosperity one of the most fertile 
regions of the globe, now rednerd toa eemulitien of ul: ast, 
afllicting inisery antl cesolation by dhe depraved adituistrition of 
the native goverment of Oile, 


Lord Wellesiey stated Girther that the authority of the Nawal 
was sustained with the help of the Company's government and 
the misgevernment of (ie territories of the Niwal, damaged the 
prestige and tarnished the faircumme of the British. AT that the 
Governor-General did was for the good mune of the Beitish nation 
and inthe imterest of the people whose wellire was adversely 
affected by the authority of the Nawal, 


The Governor-General concluded his letter to the Direetors 
with these words : 


“Your honourable Committee will, therefore, deen it nat- 
ural, that, having frequently been recuced to the maine 
tenance ofa system ofso disgracchil in its principles 
ancruinous imits effects. I slumkh fnel a consider- 
able deyree of satisfaction in «ubstituting for such 
an administration, the salutary iulluence of these regula- 
tious and laws, of which I have recently witnessed 
and admired ithe practical wisdom and extensive 
benevolence,’ * 


Wellesley and the Marathas 


With Hyderabad, Mysore and Lucknow hooked into the 
subsidiary system Wellesley turned his attention towards the 
Marathas, ‘To fix the peace of India on foundations of the 
utmost stability, and to preclude the intrusion of the Vrench, it 
is only necessary that the British Government should draw the 
Maratha power under its protection.” Such were the views of 
Wellesley in 1803 on which he acted and which culminated in 
the Treaty of Bassein-and the Sccond Maratha War, ‘The desire 
to bring the Marathas under British protection was synonymous 
with the desire to extend British dominion over that part of 
India which had so long defied British diplomacy as well as 
British bayonets. The war of France which looms large as the 
mainspring of Wellesley's policy was a smoke-screen designed to 


*Owen, Wellesley’s Despatches, pp. 274-76 
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silence his critics ly playing upon their nervousness regarding 
French intentions, The Governor-General's brother Arthor had 
no such fenr of France ane wis of opinion that even if dhe French 
dared to land, they would be inunediacely cut, being far removed 
from their hase, “The evacuation of Egypt bythe French and 
the well-known fuet af their nayal weakness further reduced any 
clatger fron that tparter, 


The faet wae ihat the eonfiaed state of Mirada wtvirs 
following the death of Nana Faduis seed to offer an oppor: 
waity for Gritish expansion which Wellesley was eal to leave 
untaed, Phe Breneh-pholia of the ties seryecl op a rendy 
excuse 10 Colin his diperialism us purely defosive, 


The wwenty yours that had clepsed between the ‘Treaty of Sal- 

ha (1782) ane the boginning of the Second Maratha War in 1803 
Had sewn vast cliayges inthe political euuditian of the English 
ag well as the Morathas, The English had immensely increayed 
them polities) strength aud were within striking distance of the 
Miurathas, The Maratha conhderacy hudin the meantinw lost 
even that loose cohesion which io was the achiewement of Nana 
Fadnis to have maintained against the disruptive. and selfish 
interests of dhe Maratha clitefs. The year 1795 was te bist occasion 
when all the Maratha houses had combined uncer the headship 
of (he Peshiawis against the Nivun atthe Iaith of Khardsy, The 
atthe: ween persanal triuaph of Nau whose prestige was im- 
mensely increased io the chagrin of the other Maratha confeder- 
ates, namely the Sindhia,Holkar and Bhonsle. ‘The rise of a Naua 
Fadnis from the position of a minister to that of the head of the 
Maratha Empire was the symplom of « fatal disease. The Nana 
held the Peshwa in surveillance, reducing him to the position ofa 
nomina) Jandlord, ‘This proditeced a two-sided reaction which 
proved fatal to the Maratha confederacy. It produced a desire in 
the Peshowa to free himsclf from the thraldom of Nana, and on the 
other hand embeldened ambitious spirits like Sindhia and Hol- 
kar to subjugate the Peshwa for their own ends by ousting Nana 
from power. The young Peshwi Madho Rao Narayan fret- 
ting under the tutelage of Nana who would not even permit him to 
associate with his cousin Baji Rao, the son of the infamous 
Raghoba, committed suicide in October, 1795. A scramble for 
power ensued between Nana Fadnis ard Daulat Rio Sindhia, the 
adopted son of Mahadji Sindhia. In the end Nana emerged trium- 
pene with Baji Rao I, son of Raghoba as the Peshwa. But Baji 
ao was a treacherous, ungrateful, intriguing man who plotted 
for the removal of Nana, To counteract the influence of the 
latter he turned to Daulat Rao Sindhia who saw in these machi- 
nations an opportunity of ousting from power his great rival, 
Nana was arrested and confined, Baji Rao soon discovered that 
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the removal of Nana only meant a change of masters and he 
began to plot against Sindhia, Plots and countrrplots made 
confusion worse confounded Ivy the struggles of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and the widews of Mahadaji on the one handand Jaswant 
Rao Holkar on the other, Jaswant Rio wand Daulat Rao were 
bitter cnemics of euch other and while Daulit Raa was at Poon, 
Jaswant Rao was plundering his territories in| Malwa, ‘The 
appetrance of Jaswant Rao in Malwa ted to an insinecre: patching 
up of tly: differemers between the Peshwa and the Sradhia 
and the re-appearance of Nunn whoin Sindhia hrenght back 
to power as at-chieck upon the unbecile Bajt Ran who was intrigue 
ing with the Nizam. 


It wis in this state of affairs that the Maratha politics lost 
the guiding hand of Nana Vednis. who died in March, 1800, 
Grant Duff who has written a comprehensive history of the Mar- 
athos d-seribes him as a great statesman and Colonel Paluser, 
the British Resident wrote that ‘with him departed all the wis- 
dom and moderation of the Maratha Government’. This is no 
Place to assess the credit and debit side of Nana's achievements. 
In a way he was great for he controlled Maratha politics for 
full thirty-eight years. But his actions were not always guided 
by the interests of the nation and history will record this as one of 
the causes of the fall of the Maratha Empire, 


Nana’s death accelerated the triangular struggle for the 
upper hand at Poona between Daulat Rao Sindhia, Jaswant Rao 
Holkar and Baji Rao TT the Peshwa, A truce between Daji 
Rao and Daulat Rao was effected by which the former promised 
aid against Jaswant Rao while the latter agreed to assist tlie 
Peshwa in his policy of timplicable revenge’ against the friends 
of the dead Nana. While Sindhia was away fighting the [orees of 
Holkar in Malwa, Baji Rao took it into his head to exterminate 
all those who had been the political mpponents of himself and his 
father. He callously murdered Vithuji Holkar, brother of Jas- 
want Rao, which brought the latter to Poona to avenge his brothers 
Murderers. He defeated the forces of Peshwa and Sindhia in Octo- 
ber, 1802 and entered Poona. The Peshwa fled and at last found 
refuge at Bassein where the English were glad to receive him, The 
Peshwa, a fugitive in desperate straits, agreed to enter into the 
subsidiary system and the Treaty of Bassein was concluded in 
December, 1802. Wellesley had been trying for sometime to 
bring the Marathas into the subsidiary system but his offers of 
help anc mediation had so long been spurned, Now an evil fate 
placed the formal head of the Maratha confederacy into his hands 
and he determined to make the best use of his opportunity. 
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Terms of the treaty 


The treaty was declarcd to be forthe purpose o! general 
defensive alliance and reciprocal protection of the territories of 
the Peshwe and the English East India Company and their allics 
respectively. For this purpost: a subsidiary foree of not less 
tha G00 regular infantry with the usual pioportion of field- 
atiillery and European artillery-inen were to be permanently 
statin) im the Prsliwa's clominions, Neo Muropean of any 
naiticna diaswtile to the DPayglish was to’ be cntertained by .the 
Peshwa, Districts yielding 26 lakhs of rupees were assigned for 
the payent afthe subsidiary Taree, and all articles intenedud for 
the comsmuplion ef these troops were (0 be allowed to pags duty 
free, “The Peshiwa relinquished his claims on Surat ane sub- 
mitted to Betdsh arbitration Wie adjpustuient of lis difTermnecs with 
anil clini on the Nizam andthe Gaikwar, The Peshwa like- 
wise hound himself weengage inne hoxtilisies with ouler States, 
neither io commence nor pursuc in future any nopotialions with 
any paaver whatever without previous consultation with the 
Hitivh Government. The Peshwa by the treaty slipped into the 
pasitionofa subordinate at ihe price of protection, The formal 
implications of the treaty were momentus, “The Peslwa was the 
lisulolth: Marathas and Wakil-ul-Mutha or Viceregent of the 
Mughal Kmperor. His subordination meant the subordination 
althe whole of Hindustan, ‘Vhe Emperor Shah Alam like the 
Pishwa was another (lyure head, a captive in the palace, in the 
hands of Sindhin who im theory was the Peshwa’s daputy in 
Hindustun, It is in this theoretical aspect that the treaty has 
been deseribed asx bringing to the English the Enypire of India. 
That Empire in [act wes gained not by the treaty but by the 
sword. ‘The treaty only clothed the sword with an air of legality 
and placed the English in more favourable circumstances than 
they would have been without it, Arthur Wellesley justly charac- 
torised it asa “Treaty with a cipher’ and supported it on the 
ground that it ensured the exclusion of the French and the peace 
of India. Strong criticism was levelicd against it by the autho- 
ritices in England. Lord Castlereagh, ident of the Board 
of Comrol attacked it as it tended to involve us (the English) in 
the endless and complicated distractions of the Maratha Empire’, 
Mill criticised it on the ground that it produccd war. Wellesley 
himself hoped for peace but with his usual thoroughness had made 
full preparations for any contingency. To the Marathas the treaty 
spelt the annihilation of their independence which they were 
not ready to acquiesce in without a struggle. But cven in face 
ofthe common danger they could not sink their, mutual rivalries 
and stand as one against the enemy. The English did their best 
to prevent a coalition and while Daulat Rao Sindhia and the 
Bhonsla Raja of Berar immediately closed their ranks, nothing 
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could persuade Jaswaut Rao Holkar to join thealliancr, He 
retired to Malwa and watched the course of events. When he 
made his appearance, it wastoo late. The Gackwar throughout 
remained neutral. 

On the 18th May, 1803, the Peshwa escorted by British troops 
under Arthur Wellesley re-entered Poana, Jaswant Rao Holkar 
who was in Poona retired to Malwa and Arthur Wellesley opened 
negotiations with Sindhin awl Bhonsle whey were enecanwpiig 
south of the Narbioda. Negotiations fell through and Siudhia 
and Bhonsle refused to withdraw te their territerivs, On August 
3, 1803, the British Agen Golowel Collins left Sindhia’s camp 
which was the signal for wir, 

Wellesley was fully prepared to uncet the conlederate forees on 
all poims and in their ownierritory. ‘The treaties with Ouch, 
Nizam, Myiore, Bavoda cnabled Wellesley al onee to thraw his 
forevs in the most vital arena of the struggle, naioely TTindustian 
and the Decean. So thorough were his preparations that even 
the objeesol the war were clearly defined in anticipation of 
it. Those shjects were the coucuest of that pactien of Sindbia's 
dominions which lay between the Ganges and the Jumuna, inelu- 
ding the eiticvs of Delhi and Agra, the destruction of the French 
forces, the requisition of Bundelkhand and Broach in Gujarat. 
Further he wanted to coimect Madras with Bengal! Iry acquiring 
Cutteck, and lastly to secure the person of the blind Emperor 
Shah Alam. 

From the moment Colonel Collings left Sindhia's camp 
events moved rapidly. ‘The real fighting took place in the Deecan 
under Arthur Wellesley and in Hindustan, under General Luke 
with simultuncous subsidiary operations in Gujarat, Bundelkhand 
and Cuttack, A glanee at the map will show that the strategic 
advantage lay from the outact with the English who were ina 
position to encircle ihe forees of Sindhia and Bhonsla and attack 
them on all fronts. ‘The Marath=s, leaving their old tactics 
fought on western lines which they had not yet fully inastered. 
The Europ sain officers in the service af the Marathas deserted 
them and passed through the English lines out of history, ‘Their 
desertion wea a great blow to the fighting strength of tle Mara- 
thas for without Som they were like sheep without the shepherd. 


[n the Deccan Ahmadnagar was captured in August by 
Arthur Wellesicy and in September the combined forces of Sindhia 
and Bhonsle were defeated at Assaye. The Bhonsla Raja was 
defeated again at Argaon in November and the fortress of 
Gwaligarh was captured in December, 1803. News from the north 
was equally distressing for the Marathas and the Bhonsle stepped 
out of the struggle by making the treaty of Drograon in December, 
1803. With it the war in the Deccan virtually came to an end, 
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Operations in Hindustan, simultancoulsy carried out, with 
those of the Deccan, were equally successful for the English. 
General Lake captured Aligarhin August and was master of 
Delhi and her King in September. 1403. Agra fell in October 
and Ue final battle of the war in Hindustan was fought at Las- 
wirl in November where Sindhia's battalions fonght with inere- 
dihls velour. “lhe fellows’, as Lake wrote foughe like devils or 
rather dieroes, Pray God Diniy never be in such a. situation 
again. On December 30h the Treaty of Sufi Arfungaon with 
Suidhia brouglit the war toan end, 


The tremies of Deapgaon and Surji Arjungaon with Bhonsle 
aul Shiudhia eousiderably tiereusedd the power of the English, 
Diy the former Wie Dhouda Raja agreed to reeeive a British 
Resident ar Nagpur, ty entertain ne subjects af any country at 
warwith the English. Hegave up all his claims against the 
Nixwn amd ceded Cuttack and all territories wesi of the river 
Wardha. He however did not aceept a subsidiary force and the 
English did not press him. Sindhia, in. turn ae BP all his terri- 
toring between the Ganges and the Janine, relinquished his 
rights over Broach and all land north of Jaipur, Jodhpur and 
Gold. He further agreed not ta entertain the subjects of a 
country at war with English; agreed to recogaise the rights of the 
Rajput Chicfs whom Lake had won over to his side and to reerive 
a British Reside at lis Court. By a scparate treaty in February 
he onterce into a defensive alliance with the English, Both the 
Bhousla Raja and Sincdhia recognised the Treaty of Besscin, 


The advaniages gained yy the English by the war and the 
treaties were immense. They emerged with expanded domi- 
nions and became the supreme power in India, controlling the 
actions of all great Indian States. 


War with Holkar 


Tolkar alone now remained outside the pale of the subsidiary 
system. Negntiations with him proved of no avail and war was 
declared in April, 1604 on his ravaging the territories of the Raja 
of Jaipur, an ally of the English, Three armies converged upon 
him, Lake from Hindustan, Arthur Wellesley from the Deccan and 
Colonel Monson from Gujarat. But bcfore they could join, Holkar 
fell upon Coloncl Monson in the Mukunddwaara Pass and obliged 
him to beat a disorderly retreat towards Agra. Monson’s defeat 
put new hopes into Sindhia and Bhonsle, alarmed the Directors 
at home who determined on the recall of their war-loving Gov- 
ernor-General and emboldened Holkar to beseige Delhi, While 
Holkar was in the north, his capital of Indore fell into the hands 
of Colonel Murray. Lake's advance to the relief of Delhi led 
Holkar to abandon the siege and move down the Doab. A part 


im 
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of his army was destroyed at Dig on 13th November and he him- 
self was defeated at Farrukhabad four days later, Lake's failure 
to capture the fort of Bharatpur whose Jat Raja, giving up the 
Enclish alliance, had joined Molkar was of little help. Bur it deter- 
mined the ministry nt home to immediately recall Wellesley. His 
wars had increased the Company's debt From 17 millions in 1797 
to Al millions im 1806. On 30th July, 1805, Lord Cornwallis tha 
in his 67th yeur landed at Calcutta, ancl the forward policy of 
Wellesley came to anend. It hag been generally held chat the 
reversal of Wellesley’s policy was inistuke, that Holkar was in 
mensurable distance of extinction and what Hastings accomplished 
some years liter was within sight of achievernent when Cornwallis 
landed with instructions to reverse Wellesley’s policy. It is no 
funetion of history to enter into realms of might have heens. It 
is clear that menin authority in England viewed with growing 
alarm the endless wars of Wellesley, The failure of Lake before 
Bharatpur and Monson’s disorderly retreat bad shattered the 
fiction of British invincibility. ‘There were growing signs of 
Sindhia’s uneasiness and what was feared was the resurrection of 
the Maratha ops speed once again. It was this which mould- 
ed the policy of Cornawallis and the ministry at home. ‘The con- 
tinuance of the war whose course or results could not have been 
defintely forseen was full of risks in view of the renewed Anglo- 
French struggle, the continued succcss of Napoleon and his inten- 
tions to invade England. 


No sooner did Cornwallis land in India than he evineed a 
desire to come to terms with the Maratha Chiefs. But his death 
in October, 1805 which confirmed the treaty of Surji-Arjungaon 
with certain alterations in fayour of Sindhia. The river Cham- 
bal was declared to be the boundary between the possessions of 
Sindhia and the Company. ‘The forts of Gwalior and the Gohad 
territory were hanced back to Sindhia, The engagement with 
the Rana of Gohad was scrapped on the ground that he was 
unfit to rule. A personal pension of four Jakhs was granted to 
Sindhia and the Company undertook not to cnter into treaties 
with the Rajput Chiefs of Jaipur, Jodlpur, Udaipur and other 
tributarits of Sindhia, in Malwa, Mewar and Marwar. Similarly, 
the Company came toterms with Holkar by a treaty of 25th 
December, 1905, signed at Rajurghat on the banks of the Beas, 
By this treaty Holkar gave up his rights morth of the Chambal, 
renounced his claims on Poona, Bundelkhand and on the English 
and their allies. The Company in turn engaged not to interfere 
with his possessions south of the Chambal and restored his terri- 
tories inthe Deccan, Despite strong objections from Lake, Bar- 
low withdrew British protection from the States north of the 
Chambal from Kotah to the Jumna. These States had aided 
the Company against the Marathas in the hope of English 
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‘protection, bur now they were abandoned once again to the 
mercitcs of the Maratha Chiel. By the treaties with Bhonsle, 
Bharatpur nel Machery remained intact with this alteration that 
Patna and Siunbhalpur were given back to Bhonsle. 
Estimate of Wellesley 

The achievements of Wellesley were those of war or thesis 
of war, Elis py Miied at the establishment of thi: British 
authority as thot central parainonie power controlling the actions 
ofall the teadiag States of India. In this he was eminently 
anecessfi, Before die deft he lad lry force or threats of force 
roped in all tue leading States tute subsidiary alliances with the 
Company, Wellesley’s subsidiary allicnaces qwere ot his orig- 
ins, lt it was lie who fully developed their intent and scwpe. 
By controlling dhe foreign policy of the States on whom they were 
forced, by prohildting the cinployment of subjects of any country 
ad war with Un: Eryglish aud by placing « subsiciary furec in 
the very heart of the State at the expense of the State, to be used 
i its define or against it, as the case may be, Wellesley cstablish- 
ed English dominiuece in Indian pulities. The danger of « 
coalition of Tocinn States with trained armies under Frenels officers 
hie effectively prevented by ixnlating the [ndian States and dis- 
IpreneLings their trained [french army. By his conquests he cou 
siderably advanerd the Company's possessions liriiuging its fren. 
tiers fo a polot from whence it could with che grcalest advant- 
He Meot ALY Trace Le its Supremacy. His tinniexations were 
designed cither to consolidate British dominions or to drive in 
a wedge between Indian powers so as to prevent a junction he- 
tween them and te defeat it in the event of its fruition. He 
couneeted Madras with Bengal by the acquisition of Cuttack, 
removed all danger in Northen India by bringing Bundelkhand 
with allits minor chicls wuder Drilish protection thus making 
them interested in the maintenance of British power, His an- 
nexations of the State of Mysore surrounded that State will 
British territory from whence the Marathas or the Nixam both 
be dealt with at the Iecst sign of hostility. By the instellation ofa 
Hindu dynasty on the throne of Mysore he effectively prevented 
the possihility that may have existed ofa coalition of the Muslim 
States of Tipu and the Nizam. He confined cach Muratha 
State within distinct boundaries interposing between them cither 
British territories of a non-Maratha State under British protection. 
Above all by taking possessions of the Imperial city of Delhi 
and the blind Emperor Shah Alam be gained for the Company 
the imperial fication which the Marathas had so profitably used. 
With the Empcror a pensioner of the Company and his Wakil-i- 
Mutlug the Peshwa in a subordinate alliance, Wellesley could 
justly claim to have established British paramountcy in India. 
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Wellesley’s subsidiary alliances have been described as wea- 

of peave and his wars as those of necessity. The peace 
which he sceured was the peace of the grave. The victim of his 
alliance: was deprived of all initiative, of ry, desire for ime 
provement, so that he sank in his own esteem, “The: lange portions 
of the revenues of the States that went to support the subsidiary 
force left little for works of development, The adiiistration 
in which the prince Jost all interest rapidly drifted mito confusion 
and chaos, which whenever necessary was used as a pretext [or 
interference not inthe interest of the subjects dud for the fur- 
ther expansion of the British power, ‘The iuteresta of the subjects 
wert completely disregarded. ‘The prince had na curs [ovr Ulett 
wailings. Rebellion, the corrective of tyranny, was denied to 
them. The English kcpt alnof ont the plea of mor-interference in 
internal affairs. They had no love for chide prospurity exept 
to fleece them of their gold. Like beasts of burden they lived 
their lives, became wretched and miseralle. 


From the English point of view the alliances did establish 
peace, by isolating the States and controlling their foreign policy. 
1é system Was the surest method of establishing British domin- 
ance. It inereascd the military power of the Company at the 
expense of the State, reduced the military establishment of the 
prince and obtained for the Company a sure foothold within the 
State itself from which position it could even strike at the prince at 
the least signs of restiveness. By annexing territory inlieu of the 
subsidy Wellesley made the force independent of the Stati itself in 
addition to increasing the resources of the Company. The situation 
of the prince, melancholy in the extrame, wis not without its 
humour. A force was kept by him at his expense but commanded. 
by others and ready to pounce upon his neck whenever occasion 
so demanced. 


Por full seven years Wellesley waged war in India in one 
quarter or another. His ware were not of necessity but of aggran- 
dizement. They were of necessity only if it be conceded that 
the expansion of British dominion in India was necessary. 
Conscious of his own strength and the weakness of his opponents, 
he behaved like a bully grabbing the sweets of the weaker boys. 
ifthe law of the jungle is to be applauded, Wellesley stands forth 
as one of the builders of the British Empire in India. To the 
princes and peoples of India he stands forth as an autocrat who- 
took advantage of their weakness, deprived them of their indepen- 
dence and kilied their spirit. Such was. the opinion of Thomas. 
Munro who in his able mimute srongly condemned Wellesley’s sys~ 
tem. But then, probably the weak have no place in this world. The 
day India learns this, she will have learnt her lesson of history. 


